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OUDE* 


THE pri rebellion in India has ht countries into notice 
whose hi was previously little known to — blic. Only 
a few months back, an apologist of a miscreant an puppet oo. 
his so-called inquiry into “the Oude Question” by ng, “ is 
Oude ?” and “ What is the Oude Question ?” Even in the present day, 
when the existing representative of an exploded ro alty is in durance vile ; 
when several members of Muhammad Wajid Ali Shah’s family are in this 
country, unging their suit with the authorities, and largely abusing 
of the power of the press and of publicity to misrepresent their traitorous 
cause ; when our brave and suffering countrymen are beleaguered within 
the fortress of Lucknow, the chief city of the vizirate, and the energetic 
Havelock and‘his gallant little band are making untold efforts for their 
rescue—efforts that have won the admiration of all the world—it is still a 
fact that Oude is by no means a well-known region, nor are its antecedents 
or existing relations familiar to but very few. 

If we trace the course of the Ganges upwards from the sea, we shall . 
find that the river, after quitting the lowlands of the delta formed by its — 
numerous mouths, bends vonsidernbly, indeed almost diréctly, to the 
north-west. Still ascending the river, we pass the sacred city of Benares, - 
and at Allahabad, distant about 400 miles direct from Calcutta, we reach: 
the junction of the two on streams, the Jumna and the Ganges. The . 
course of the former lies towards the west, while the Ganges has its - 
sources in a more northerly direction. 

Between Allahabad the sea; the downward course of the Ganges”; 
lies through the once so-called provinces of Behar and Bengal, but about 
thirty miles north of Allahabad the northern bank of the river Ganges 
strikes the southern boundary of the kingdom of Oude. The course of the 
river forms, for about 200 miles, the south-western boun of the 
Oudean territory. The north-eastern limit of Oude is marked by an. off, 
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shoot of the great chain of the Himalayas; and whilst the northern and 

southern frontiers enclose between them a distance of somewhat over 250 

miles, the distance between the Ganges and the Himalayan branch may 

be reckoned at 180 miles. The country of Rohileund bounds Oude on 

the north, and, according to the post-office authorities, Lucknow, the 
ital of Oude, is distant from Caleutta 619 miles. 

The Viceroys (Nawaubs or Viziers) of Oude originally held power under 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi—a monarchy the character of which we 
have depicted in a previous sketch—but with the death of Aurungzebe, 
they, in common with others, assumed a kind of independent sovereignty. 
In the words of an historian long ennobled by his writings, and now 
raised to the peerage by letters patent, “wherever the viceroys of the 
Mogul retained authority, they became sovereigns. They might still 
acknowledge in words the superiority of the house of Tamerlane, as 
a Count of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged 
the superiority of the most helpless driveller among the later Carlovin- 
gians. ‘They might oecasionally send to their titular sovereign a com- 
plimentary present, or solicit from him a title of honour. In truth, how- 
ever, they were no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, but inde- 
pendent, hereditary = In this way originated those great Mussul- 
man houses which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those 
which still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers of 
royalty at Lueknow and Hyderabad.” 

Our connexion with the Nawaubs of Oude dates from a very earl 
period. Its history is given both by Mr. Hale and the writer of the Cal- 
cutta pamphlet. Queen Elizabeth, in 1601, first granted a charter to a 
company of merchants to trade to the East Indies. In 1634, this Com- 
pany obtained an imperial firman from the Emperor Shah Jehan to trade 
with Bengal by sea, and establish a factory. In 1652, permission was 
granted to the Company by the same prince to trade through the province 
of Bengal. In 1699, Fort William was completed, on the land where 
Calcutta also now stands, and the Company, under imperia! confirmation, 
continued to conduct their affairs with success until 1756, when Seraj- 
ul-Dowlah, then Nawaub or Subadar of Bengal, in consequence of a 
quarrel with Governor Drake, attacked and captured Calcutta. Calcutta 
was retaken on the 2nd of January 1757, and Seraj-ul-Dowlah, marching 

inst Lord Clive, was utterly defeated, and the first treaty was con- 
cluded between the Company and the Nawaub of Bengal. 

In the same year, at the battle of Plassey, the ee of Seraj-ul- 
Dowlah was destroyed, and Meer Jaflier was installed as Subadar. He 
was removed three years afterwards from incompetency, and Meer Cossim 
Ali Khan was installed in his stead. In 1763, however, Cossim Ali was 
deposed, and Meer Jaffier reinstated. Cossim Ali then fled to, and allied 
himself with, Sujah-ul-Dowlah, the then Vizier (Nawaub or Nabob*) of 
Oude, who, after a series of reverses, came to his final overthrow in the 
field of Buxar, 23rd of October, 1764—a defeat which lay the power of 
the Nawaub of Oude at the feet of the Company. Chunar, Allahabad, 
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* The terms Nawaub or Nabob, and Wuzir or Vizier, may, like those of 
Nawaub and Subadar, or Soubadar, be regarded as identical in respect of rank, the 
one being of Muhammadan, and the other of Hindoo origin. 
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and Lucknow were oecupied by British troops, and the of the 16th 
of August, 1765, by whieh peace and union were establi with the 
provisoes of pecuniary indemnification, was concluded. In 1767, Lord 
Clive, having finally quitted Bengal, the Nawaub was accused|of levying 
troops, and had to consent to an additional clause being added to the 
treaty, . any he was bound to restrict his military force to 35,000 
men of all arms, 

In 1771, the Emperor of Delhi made over the fortress of Allahabad to 
the Nawaub of Oude, and the ensuing year, the Nawaub having appealed 
to the Company, in virtue of the treaty of 1765, for assistance against 
the Mahrattas, at that time threatening the province through Rohi 
it was agreed that, the better to enable the Last India Company to assist 
his highness in the preservation of his dominions, that the fort of Chunar, 
or Chu , situated on the Ganges, between Benares and Allaha 
should be delivered up to the Company, and that the latter fort sh 
be oeeupied by the pany’s troops. So little gratitude is there in 
Eastern natures, that the advocates of > pe of the ogee sei 
iuistead of recognising the importance of the service done, aud by whic 
the integrity of y SAY mt in all probability preserved, Bla 2 
denounce the proceeding as a step in the system of annexation. 

Hale does not notice, but the Calcutta pamphleteer does, that, on the 
advent of Warren Hastings, the Nawaub of Oude was the first to express 
a desire for an interview with the new governor, “to concert measures of 
defence against the Mabrattas ”—a pressure the existence of which it suits 
the partisans of a deposed monarch to deny—as also to revise existing 
treaties. The result of the new treaty was expressed as follows by 
Macaulay: “The rich provinces of Oude had, in the general dissolution 
of the Mogul Empire, fallen to the share of the great Mussulman house 
by which it is still governed. Sujah Dowlah, then Nabob Vizier (of 

ude), was on excellent terms with the English. He had a large treasure. 

Allahabad and Corah were so situated that they might be of use to him, 
and could be of none to the Company. The buyer and seller soon came 
to an understanding ; and the provinces which had been torn from the 
Mogul were made over to the government of Oude for about half a 
million sterling.” 

This, in the eloquent language of the historian, gives one version of 
the treaty, but it is searcely a complete one. Warren Hastings’s policy 

pears to have gone further, for he made the Nawaub of Oude pay for 
the transfer of dominions the occupation of which does not appear to 
have been ever positively ceded by the Company. Hastings threw at the 
same time the charge of the troops, left in those dominions to assist in 
the Rohilla war, upon the Nawaub of Oude. Sujah-ul-Dowlah died on 
the 26th of January, 1775, about fifteen months after the ratification of 
the treaty, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Asuf-ul-Dowlah, Two 
new treaties were concluded with this weak and vicious prince by Warren 

Hastings, by the first of which, from circumstauces which belong more 

icularly to the history of the localities in question, and cannot be 
treated of at the present moment, all the districts dependent on the Rajah 

Cheyt Singh, and which included the sacred city of Benares—the entrepét 

of all the luxurious commerce of Hindostan—Juanpore, and Ghazipore, 
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sre ceded, with other districts, to the Company. This treaty bears date 
"25,1775, By the second, concluded ‘in’ 1781 at the’ earnest 
of the ‘Nawaub himself, the expenses: of the army’ of occupation 
more } orig provided for by allowing the Nawaub to resume 
the lands of the Jagheerdars—a tyranical military or feudal system of 
tenure, which gave rise to great distress in the Nawaub’s dominions. By 
a subsequent agreement, without date, it was arranged that, in order the 
better to secure the payment of the tay eset to, a private and 
agar aabateray ed, and that the remainder of the net collections 

‘left’in a public treasury, under’ the management ‘of the Nawaub’s 
ministers and the inspection of the British Resident.) ‘This very simple 
and business-like act of precaution is denounced by the Oude partisans as 
curtailing the expenses of the Nawaub in order to’ satisfy the demands of 
the Company. And suppose it had beer so, ‘they were justified in 
seeing to their own interests where they had the power. 

Ta September, 1786, Lord Cornwallis.assumed t vernment of ‘India, 
and his attention was immediately called ‘to the subsisting’ relations be- 
tween the Sony med and the Nawaub of Oude. The auxiliary brigade 
was left at its old station—Futtegghur—a frontier town of Oude to the 
north-east of Lucknow, but the annual payments of the Nawaub were 
reduced from eighty-four lakhs to fifty. Lord Cornwallis also handed over 
the internal administration of his affairs to the exclusive management. of 
the Nawaub and his ministers. ‘This, as might have been expected, worked 
so badly, that Lord Cornwallis, who further concluded a commereial 
between the Company and the Nawaub in what is admitted on all hands 
to have been in an equally fair and liberal spirit, was obliged to address 
remonstrances to the Nawaub upon the subject of the internal administra- 
tion of ‘his kingdom previously to his quitting India in 1796. And to 
such an extent did maladministration go, that the very next year—1797 
—the new governor-genetal, Sir John Shore, was obliged to 
from Caleutta to communicate personally with the Nawaub Asuf-ul- 
Dowlah on the state of his kingdom, and to urge him to a thorough re- 
formation of his government, insisting, at the same time, upon an 
augmentation of the auxiliary brigade. 

ut a few months after this the’ Nawaub Asuf-ul-Dowlah died; and 
was first succeeded by his illegitimate son, Mirza Ali. But this prince 
being deposed on account of the spuriousness of his birth, and Saadut 
Ali, the ‘brother of the late Nawaub, ‘placed on the Musnud, a period of 
rye! resulted which led to a totally new state of things in the relations 
of Oude and the Company. A treaty was concluded on the 2ist of 
February, 1798, between the Vizier Saadut Ali Khan and Sir J. Shore, 
the governor-general, which stipulated, among other things, an annual sub- 
sidy of seventy-six lakhs of rupees, the augmentation of the brigade to ten, 
or, if , thirteen thousand men of all arms, and the making over of 
the fort of’ Allahabad, with ‘all its buildings’ and appurtenances; to the 
Company. ‘The terms of the treaty were certainly not favourable to Oude, 
but a usurper' got confirmed in‘his rule, a deposed ‘prince provided for, 
and the comparatively tranquil administration’ of the country secured. 
ages were worth a sacrifice, or it never would “have ‘been 
of ‘Oude ‘would; however; ignoring’ the state of 
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Oude.) 
things which brought about the remonstrances of the admitted greatest 


friend to Qude— Lord: Cornwallis—the interference. of Sir-John Shore, . 


forced upon him by glaring maladministration, and the anarchy con- 


sequent upon a disputed accession at the death of Asuf-ul-Dowlah, | 


e that these successive treaties were the real cause of confusion in 
Oude, the true source of which was financial oppression! The ent 
is really too absurd to merit controverting, Fretful, turbulent barbarians, 
with princes buried in the luxurious vices of the East, are depicted to us 
as lambs shorn by a faithless and rapacious neighbouring power! They 


themselves are faultless. . It is really the grossest perversion of facts that. 


could be made to/support a bad case, 


«Lord. Wellesley arrived in Calcutta in the month of May, 1798. That. 


eminent statesman at.once.set to work upon, the laborious task of re- 


forming the government of Oude, /by substituting disciplined troops for. 


the mutinous rabble maintamed by the Nawaub; by placing the defence 
of. the Oude frontier against, foreign invasion beyond-the unstable apd 
capricious ¢outrol of the Nawaub,; and by commuting the pecuniary sub- 
sidy with a territorial cession, thus removing a constant cause of, irritation, 
To this effeet the treaty of the 10th of November, 1801, was concluded, by. 
which the territory of the Doab was ceded to the Company, the subsidy 
was to cease, the Company were to defend the frontiers, and a British 
detachment. was to be attached to the person of the Nawaub, _ Nothing, 
one would imagine, could be better devised for the relief of the existing. 
government and of the people. The so-called cause of confusion—finan- 
cial, oppression—at least on the part of the Company, was removed at, 
once, and the. people were at the same time diseneumbered of a rapacious 
and turbulent soldiery-—the pratorian guard of their Viziers. With such a 
people, these measures were, however, of no greater effect than those 
which had preceded them, 

On the 1 Ith of July, 1814, Saadut Ali Khan died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Ghazi ul Deen Hyder; and on this occasion a recognition of 
existing treaties took place. The protracted prosecution of the Nepaul 
war having obliged the Company to obtain certain loans of money at or 
about the same time from the new Nawaub, he was afterwards repaid b 
the cession of the sovereignty of the district of Khyreegurh and eek 
Ghoorka lands; and:in 1849 the ruler of Oude, with the approbation of 
the British government, had his title changed from that of Vizier to 
King of Qude; and his majesty was crowned in due form. The par- 
tisans of Oude say upon this, “ We would fain, hope that the East. India 
Company. duly. consulted the feelings of the moan of Oude before 
giving their approbation.” Thus throwing a.doubt upon the popularity 
of the election of their. own profégés, puppets of the Company’s creation, 
by what the progress of events has shown to have been a feeble and mis- 
taken policy, | | itd eaten Ste 

Ghazi.ul, Deen Hyder died in 1827, and was suceeeded by his. son, 
Nussur ul Deen Hyder, who reigned ten years, dying in. 1837, and who 
was succeeded. by his uncle, Muhammad Aji Shah... In the ipteryal, many 
irregularities had crept into the administration of aig and the engage- 
ments entered into by. the rulers of Oude had been aringly pe ted | 

ding © large 


more: partigularly in the matter of raising levies and pho 
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force. Lord Auckland, who arrived at Calcutta on the 5th of March, 
1836, hastened to conclude a treaty with the new king, by which these 
irregularities should be, as far as — corrected ; and among other 
artangements proposed to that effect was the officering of the native 
troops by i . It was also concluded in the same treaty that 
“the King of Oude will take into his immediate and earnest considera- 
tion, in concert with the British Resident, the best means of remedyin 
the existing defects in the police, and in the judicial and revenue ad: 
ministrations of his dominions; and that if his majesty should neglect to 
attend to the advice of the British government or its local representative, 
and if (which God forbid) gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, and 
misrule, should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oude dominions, 
such as seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, the British govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right of appointing its own officers to thé 
management of whatsoever portions of the Oude territory, either to a 
small or to a great extent, in which such misrule as that above alluded to 
may have occurred, for so long 4 period as it may deem necessary.” 
This treaty, although by some (as the Friend of India) spoken of as 
having been repudiated at home, manifestly. constitutes the basis of the an- 
nexation effected by Lord Dalhousie. Its bearings are said to have been 
so distinctly felt by the then King of Oude, that when first proposed by the 
Resident, Colonel Low, he declined signing it, as by so doing he would 
be making away the kingdom from his chi : 

On the 7th of May, 1842, Muhammad Ali Shah died, and was sue- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Umjud Ali Shah, and Colonel Low 
was replaced by Captain J. D. Shakespear, who was again succeeded 
shortly afterwards by Mr. T. R. Davidson. At the death of Umjud Ali 
Shah he was succeeded by the present king, Wajid Ali Shah, and 
Colonel Richmond was appointed Resident. It was shortly after this 
young monarch’s accession that Lord Hardinge visited Lucknow, and 
witnessed such scenes of misrule and oppression as induced that distim- 

ished officer to address that warning to the king which ultimately 

w upon him the confiscation of his rule. On the 21st of November, 
1854, governor-general (Lord Dalhousie) recorded a minute, which 
was acquiesced in by the other members of the council, in which, after 
referring to communications which had been made to the then reign- 
ing King of Oude—firstly, in 1831, by Lord William Bentinck, and 
secondly, in 1847, by Lord Hardinge—Lord Dalhousie proposed that 
General Outram, then on the point of becoming British Resident at 
Lucknow, should make an inquiry into the present state of the kingdom 
of Oude. General Outram proceeded to Lucknow, having received as 
his instructions in the intended inquiry a letter from the secretaty to the 
government of India (Mr. Edmonstone), of which the following is the 
concluding and most important paragraph: ‘I am accordingly directed 
by the governor-general in council to instruct you to apply yourself, on 
your arrival at Lucknow, to an inquiry into the present state of that 
country, with a view to determine whether its affairs still continue in the 
state in which Colonel Sleeman from time to time described them to be ; 
whether the improvement which Lord Hardinge peremptorily demanded, 
seven years ago, at the hands of the king, in pursuance of the treaty of 
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1801, has in any degree been effected; and whether the duty imposed 
the Bris goverament by that treaty—a duty seungulent by Lord 

illiam Bentinck in 183 reiterated by Lord Hardinge in 1847— 
will in truth any longer admit: of our honestly indulging the reluctance 
we have felt to have recourse to those extreme measures which alone can 
be of any real efficacy im remedying the evils from whieh the state of 
Oude has suffered so long.” 

It cannot be said that any undue haste was shown in. applying those 
remedies which were deemed to be efficacious. To the partisans of Oude, 
who would have preferred to seo the perpetuation of misrule, anarchy, 

ression in that devoted country, to the sway, however tempered 
by mildness and justice, of the British, there may have seemed to have 
been such; but to all unbiassed minds the very reverse will appear to be 
the case, and the Company to have incurred no small moral and political 
responsibility in having in the first place raised a dynasty of monstrous 
Nawaubs to the dignity of kings, and then supporting them in their 
vicious misrule when all their vices had become notorious—Thuggism 
and Dacoitism being the more ‘familiar manifestations of the existing 
happy state of things. 
he report of General Outram dates March 15, 1856, and it places 
on reeord, as the result of the inquiry instituted, among other things, that 
the representative of the Kings of Oude continued “ to confide the conduct 
of his affairs to the same worthless and incompetent characters, to devote 
all his time to personal gratifieations and frivolous amusements, and to 
manifest the same utter } seem of his duties and responsibilities. The 
same insecurity to life and property in all parts of his dominions is felt; 
the same maladministrations and malversations prevail in all departments.” 
General Outram further reported that, m respect to revenue and finance, 
the king was grossly defrauded by his minister and the subordinate 
Nazims; that the troops were in arreats of pay, as also those members of 
the royal family who were stipendiaries upon the king. He also stated that 
the administration of the laws was base and corrupt in the districts, and 
those who administer justice there are equally venal with the Judges of 
the capital, and that the so-called police establishments are equally in- 
efficient and corrupt; that the condition of the army of Oude is such as 
to make it impossible to conceive a greater curse to a country than such 
a rapacious, licentious, and disorganised army as that of Oude is, and 
such as it has ever been, from the very earliest records extant of its 
cowardice, inefficiency, and extortion. Finally, oppression and cruelties, 
and crime and outrage, were continually on the increase. General 
Outram concluded his report by saying : 

“It has been my painful duty to demonstrate that the lamentable con- 
dition of this kingdom has been eaused by the very eulpable apathy and 

ss misrule of the sovereign and his Durbar, 1 have shown that the 
affairs of Oude still continue in the game state, if not worse, in which 
Colonel Sleeman from time to time described them to be; and that the 
improvement which Lord Hardinge peremptorily demanded, seven years 
ego, at the hands of the king, in pursuance of the treaty of 1801, has not 
in any degree been effected. And I have no hesitation in declaring my 
Opinion, therefore, that the duty imposed on the British government by 
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that eantiot’ any Jonger admit of our honestly ‘indulging the re- 

tance’ ment of India has felt, hitherto, to have recourse 
to those ‘extieme ‘mexsures which ‘alone can be of any real efficacy in 
the’ efile from which the state of Oude has suffered s0 long.” 
“i the face of such evidence, partisanship, instead of rebutting 
tht eviderice, placing the question on such grounds as—= Has Oude been 


wir anew its ‘native princes ‘than our Indian territories by 
? ‘Laying aside that, with all ite faults, the East Indian 
thas‘hever ¢onnived ‘at ‘Thuggism or ‘Dacoitism, 'that it has 
to'initroduce the principles of common justice, and that it . 
Se eistibdly’ given escuch to life and property, still one fault can: 
never be made an excuse for another, sell deo the errors of the Company 
cannot be adduced as an apology for the sins and crimes of the rulers of 
Oude. 
Py fact is that, to act in such an 
mney, he would have only added one more to the many proofs that 
the y were unequal to the task see upon it by Providence ; 
that it t did not feel the responsibility of called upon to rule over so 
t an empire and to protect so many millions of human mn and 
Shat it eel the interests, as has heen too offen and too long the case, 
of petty tyrants over an oppressed and rename people—of a vicious 
= “sae & prostrate humanity. ; 
varie ca showever,. ‘after. ‘due: consideration ofall. the 
the case, ‘felt that ‘active interference had beconie imperative, 
aval one. ffl ea papi ‘of dealing: with the’ “to the’ 
mation was, issued, dated 11th Fe- 
1856, m a vee ters ‘al ding to the ‘treaty of 1801,-and to the 
ate and ‘systematic violations of eet which ‘had from first 
on, the ‘part of the rulers of Oude, the government of that 
pain to be henceforth vested, exclusively and for ever, in 
the Honourable East India Company. 

“It ‘is certai 's startling ‘fact’ for consideration, thet barely a year has 
elapsed ainte the tunibling down of ‘the’ throne’ raised thirty-eight years 
ago, by theCompany from out of the ruins of an old and worn-out 

i ofthe Emperors’ of Delhi, than-the country: has risen in revolt 
in favour of its’ ancient Muliammadan rulers, with ‘all their vices and mal- 
practices, and ‘the rebellion “has 0° doubt, et’ the’ instigation of the vice- 
royalty, extended to the centre of the system, and embraced Dethi in the 
same vortex with Lucknow. That under such circumstances the few 
British Residents; inctudirig the ¢ver-to-be-lamented Sir Henry Lawrence 
arid bags Xm rom ‘who could’searevly yet have obtained a:firm footing’ in: 
pha = a pital ‘of the Nawaubs of Oude, should have beenenabled to ‘hold: out 

Jong against # whole ‘nation im arins, is almost-miraculous, and seems to 
attest an immeasurable superiority of race; «Thelconquest‘of Oude and 
thee’ ot Of the ‘Muhammadans of Central India; remains, however, 
to’be jor England rvnst yield its vast Oriental: Empire: The system 
aes Sees we — rinces, and giving ;te them 


‘ever ready to: tary oe ome and of »seekin 
= Bt ling frre andl the ‘mulcti lof eocaticus 
— lodeds i He-tiasvall ey 


Sime & di nis bigeo ule wipie 19liaa amed? 1v0S TOi JV9ISR F910 
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qpperel tx: thaiamntinerticntt ie sondltite of the poepleien ie rar 
it has been utterly inconsistent with the progress of civilisation, with the 
increased security, happiness, and welfare of 150,000,000. of people, and 

with improved means of he intercommunication, and commerce ; 
and it has now proved also to be utterly inconsistent with the stability 
and. duration of our rule, We have Central India to. reconquer, Let 
us. that, if success attends our arms, the conquered ‘states will be 
p a different footing, and such a government will be established 
as:shall be at once effective for rule over a vast empire, and for perma- 
nestly securing the welfare and the happiness of go many. millions of , 


, ; 
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“ GUR SERMON. 
BY E: P, ROWSELL. 


So the Sahib-log were seated on the ground, and two companies of the Nadire | 
Pultun placed themselves over against them, with their muskets, _ to fire. 
ating, ut he was ether taperiaonding surgeon of medial storekeeper" i 
name, e was either superin surgeon or st w 
not leave my husband ; ‘fie aust die ‘I will die'‘with him.”’ So she ran and sat 
down behind her ‘husband, clasping him round the waist. Directly she said this 
the other mem-Suahibs said, “ We will ajso die with our husbands.” | Then their. 
husbands said, “ Go back;” but they would not. Whereupon the Nana ordered 


his soldiers, and they going in pulled them forgibly away. on them by the 
arm; but nea f Hot pul a ths hectare wife, who th #0 yenpaltiod Tien, 
just as the Sepoys were’ going tofire, the padre (chaplain) called out to the Nana 
and requested leave to read prayers before they died. The Nara granted it.! The 

bonds were ' 80 far jas to enable him to pate a book out of 

is pocket, from which he read ; but all thie time one of the g8,.\ 

shot in thé arm and the leg, kept crying out to the Sepoys, “If you ‘to kill 
us, why don’t you set about it quickly and get the work done? ‘Why delay?” 
After the padre lad read’ a few prayers he shut the book, and the Sahib-log. 
shook hands all round: ‘Then the Sepoys fired. OneSehib rolled one way, one 


snatiess A0 WE gp but they, were not only wounded; 80 | went in and 
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Our Sermon. 


Bat we have been irresistibly diverted this month from a much 
cheerfal subject to ponder one which has brought a moisture even 
ra ny lene Ss eee 
the low of a half-holiday brought grief inexpressible, and the taking 

eatsich uv with heatt-ieneking inferred 
text not si ish us heart-breakimg information. 
ne a aeimoslip mncingnlly 


and impressive. They portray in the strongest colours certain 
ee dads: moving, 80 caleulated to rouse the best 
feelings within us, that there is both consolation and benefit in regarding 
them closely and extracting the lessons they powerfully teach. 

There succeeds to the intense horror, which is the first emotion on 
surveying Nana Sahib, something of curiosity. He becomes such an 
awful monster, a villain of such frightful dimensions, that he grows un- 
intelligible. Is he mad? No—noonehas suggested for a moment that 
he is. Is he merely a wretched creature with no other peculiarity than 
this—a heart saturated with love of cruelty, a spirit to which cruelty is 
as meat and drink? Doubtless, a cruel disposition has a terrible ten- 
dency to increase. A cut finger may to-day be an unpleasant sight— 
a crushed limb to-morrow may be viewed with indifference—the third 
day a headless trunk may be coolly kicked aside—and the fourth day a 
multitude of mutilated corpses may form the subject of a joke. Passing 
from one enormity to past the heart does become strangely chilled to 
human misery ; and sights and scenes, which would have seared it but 
recently, are now even agreeable and amusing to contemplate. But, 

Nana Sahib may indeed have a keen appetite for blood, an eye 
which glistens at tortured bodies, and an ear which drinks in groans as 
sweet music, still we think that a stronger explanation is needed than 
that of simply a cruel disposition, to account for the overwhelmin 
horrors of the Cawnpore massacre. There is a holy thing, of whic 

men speak with awe. There is a consciousness of something after 

leath which leads the thinking among us to observe a certain walk in 
life. There are principles and tenets which we all more or less reverence 
und obey. There are hopes and fears which find a place in the heart of 
almost every human being. We speak of RELIGION. But we are 
alluding to deeds more associative of hell than of heaven. In connexion 
with them, what can we have to say of religion? Alas! religion, like 
so many a vast benefit, though, when rightly received, an imappreciable 
blessing, when wrongly interpreted, when viewed pe a false 
medium, may lead (nay, has led, how many, many times!) to the most 
most appalling evils which can afflict humanity. We are in- 
clined to think upon the miserably benighted imtellect of Nana 
Sahib there rested a weight of fanaticism which engendered some pre- 
posterous notion of a justification for what he was doing. It may seem 
absurd ; but remember the number of dark deeds which have been com- 
mitted through this wretched species of insanity. There is a class of 
narrow, stern, and gloomy, into which we really believe it dan- 
gerous for a little religion to enter. Such a mind we imagine that to be 
which dwells in Nana Sahib; such a mind may be found in many other 
men besides Nana Sahib—men in our own land—men who sit at your 
table, reader, mayhap, and mime—men who have no heart. to love God, 
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but who have a heart to hate and persecute their fellow men under th 
cloak and pretence of love for God—men who would kill and destroy 
they could, singing the while the beauty of mercy and the glory of 
salvation. 

Let us now t our picture. The time appears to have been 
or perhaps morning. The victims have been fviled in their 
effort to escape. Their boat has been captured, and they have beet 
brought to land. Sixty men, twenty-five women, and four childtet 
form the unfortunate company. Their fate is soon dedided. ‘The males 
are separated from the females, and the order is at oncé piven for the 
former to be shot. But there was a refusal to obey oft the part of the 

pointed executioners. A Ytemembrance of past betrefits seized them ; 

shrank back; they would not perform the bloody task. Alas | 
there was no difficulty in supplying their places with others unvisited 
any such compunction. The victims having been seated on the grotind, 
two companies, at the command of the Nana, “placed themselves over 
against them, with their muskets ready to fire. 

And now oceurted a most beautiful and most affecting incidetit. 
“Then said one of the mem-Sahibs—the doctor's wife she was; I don’t 
know his name, but he was either the superintending surgeon o¥ ri 
storekeeper—‘I will not leave my husband; if he must dié, I will die 
with him.’” There seems to ns something of & strangeness in its having 
been from the doctor’s wife that this exclamation first issued. The 
dovtor’s duty had been a noble duty, but with no glory attached to it. 
Tt had been to cure wounds, not to inflict them; to help to restore life 
instead of to take it away. And seeing that the character of the wife 
may be expected to derive some colour from the career of het husband, we 
might have looked for the cry of self-sacrifice to have been otiginated by 
the soldier’s wife rather than by the wife of the surgeon. There was only, 
however, a momentary interval. Scarcely were the wotds uttered than 
they were taken up by the whole sorrowing body. “ Directly she said this, 
the other mem-Sahibs said, ‘ We will also die with our husbands.’” 

Wonderful unanimity. We have not the list of the poot victims by us, 
but doubtless there were some material points of difference between them, 
and there were, consequently, corresponding differences ationg the women. 
There was the wife at whose feet had been laid every gaieiy and gratifi- 
cation of that luxutious city, her existetice to this dreary period, it may 
be, having been an unbroken round of pleasute. There was the wife whose 
lot had embraced the comforts, my but very few indeed of the refines 
ments of life. There were, hockilens, ifferencés in age; some beitig worten 
who had arrived at, or had passed, maturity, and who, having ex erlented 
the joys of spring and summer, had faded into the autumn of them career. 
Others there were t60, probably, who yet revelled in spring, their eyes un 
dimmed, their steps yet buoyant, their tones yet silvery, and the bloottt of 

youth still resting on their cheek. Again, there must have been differences 
in character. e proud woman was there, the imperious and exacting ; 
and the young girl was there, whose heart melted at every tale of a 
and who would have loved the mission to apread pace, hapinee | 
endless joy broadeast through the world. And there was still another 
int, probably, in which there was a difference. Wedded life could not 
ve proved the same to all. ‘To some it had brought but too likely 
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sorrow equally with pleasure. Neglect, ma , and even worse, had 
been their oetion 5 TQ: | dial wba had too often called forth the 
an 


unavailing remonstrance, and secretly the tear had fallen over the gloom 
sell the darker future, esc 

But all n and forgiven now—all anger hushed, all bitterness 
banished. e proud woman and the lowly, the young girl and the 
matron of full age, the haughty and the humble, those who have walked 
only in flowery paths, and those whose feet have been wounded by briers 
ms | thorns—all are animated by the same feeling, and cry aloud for the 
same fate. The differences are at an end. In the broad day great had 
been the contrast, but in this night of trial such contrast exists no longer, 
misery has brought them to a level. The harrowing cry arises from one 
and all, “ ‘ We will also die with our husbands!’ In sight of such a sacri- 
fice, of what value is it to us to be spared? You shall not separate us. 
Inflict upon us also the ghastly wound. Let your bullets find a lodgment 
in our bosoms as well as in the hearts of those whom we love. Do this, 
and we will bless you. You will surely let us die with our dearest on 
earth? Husbands, we come—we are ready! We have walked in the 
sunshine of life together—together we-will tread the dark valley of the 
shadow of death !”’ 

But it was not to be. Even this request was denied, and the sufferers 
themselves seem to have desired its rejection. ‘ Then their husbands 
said, ‘Go back.’” The men were ready for death themselves, but that 
those whom they loved should meet it in this fearful form shook their 
fortitude ; and little thinking of the horrors which were hereafter to come 
to they wished the murdering bullet to reach no other hearts but 
their own. ‘But the faithful wives would not consent; ‘“‘ whereupon the 
Nana ordered his soldiers, and they, going in, pulled them forcibly away, 
seizing them by the arm.” Imagine the scene which must have ensued 
—the short, sharp struggle, the cry of despair, the piteous entreaty, the 
relaxing eratp, the closing eye, the last faint wail, the fading sense, the 
stillness of death. 


i 


In‘one case, however, no force availed. “But they could not pull 
‘ away the doctor’s wife, who there remained.” She who had led the way 
to could not be overcome. Her grasp seems almost to have been 
superhuman. Doubtless this noble woman gained her end, and when the 
spirit of her husband fled, her own faithful, loving heart ceased to beat. 
“Then, just as the Sepoys were going to fire, the padre (chaplain) 
called out to: the Nana, and requested leave to read prayers before they 
died.” -His high calling yet before his eyes, the minister of God forgot 
not his duty. For the very reason that /his voice would presently be 
silent-for ever in this world, he was anxious that in the few minutes which 
remained it should be heard in the office of prayer. What an idea do 
such circumstances as these give us of real prayer! Compare our feeble 
mutterings, mumbled with a notion that some day or other (we all fancy 
that day a very long way off) we shall have to meet the Creator whom 
we address, with the fervent petitions poured forth under the absolute 
certainty of eternity dawning after five minutes more of time. What 
must have been the Nana’s thoughts, and the thoughts of the executioners, 
as (strangely as it appears to us) they waited the closing the “ small 
book?” Every earnest entreaty must have seemed like the calling down 
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fire from heaven, every petition for pardon like a c for yen . Yet 
no curse, we may be assured, came from the lips, of the faithful, steward. 
What was it that the musket was pointed to slay—what was it that the 
nearest and dearest on earth had just, with brutal violence, been torn 
away, to suffer none knew what tortures, what anguish worse than death 
—what was it that each heart was rent with thoughts of many other loyed 
relatives distant from this scene, whose very blood would chill, and lives 
fade, on hearing of its horrors? Not all this combined, we may be 
satisfied, made the minister forget to pray, or prevented the victims from 
joining in the prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 


en against us.” 
e are near to the conclusion, reader. “After the padre had read a 
few prayers, he shut the book, and the Sahib-log shook hands all round.” 
It needed but this to render the account overwhelmingly affecting. Like 
men going a journey, the sufferers “shook hands all round.” All pre- 
poere has been made, and they are now about to set out; it remains 
ut to embrace as friends, to say farewell, and to express a hope that 
they may meet again. We can fancy the warmth of that clasp—that 
final clasp; we can fancy the thrilling earnestness with which our old 
home expression, “ Good-by,” passes through the band. Probably no 
other word was spoken. ‘Good-by!”’ It was the end, Another 
day was dawning—light again was coming on the scene—there and else- 
where the full tide of life would be once more rolling forward ; but the 
part of the doomed now was only to say “ Good-by,” and then pass on— 
yes, pass on—oh, let us trust, to the Everlasting Ala, and the presence 
of the Omnipotent King. 

“Then the Sepoys fired. One Sahib rolled one way, one another, as 
they sat ; but they were not dead, only wounded ; so they went in, and 
finished them off with their swords.” 

And thus the victory was won. The victory ! ay, the victory... For 
with whom lay the triumph ? Was it with the fiend, who had ordered 
the butchery No defeat which he could have suffered wyyld have 
been to him or his creed one hundredth part so disastrous gs was this 
appalling massacre, Wherever and whenever, among civilised men, the 
name of Nana Sahib shall be mentioned, shall the bieeine corpses of 
these murdered victims start before the mental eye, an/7, pear testimony 
against him in this world as they will be his accusey, in the next. So 
long as this earth shall endure, so long shall the rey 4 of this black deed 
remain, The murderer himself will soon, equal) . ssh his vietims, have 
passed indeed to a land where the horror and 7” 7 ct of Jivi tice, tae 
not reach him, but while he lives, and why nie die og hi groan 
under the awful consciousness of his mew wer. -delibl associated 
with acts of darkness almost unparalle}- d  hastore: Let nv curses fall. 
It is quite enough that he is a S *hib. B to be the starving 
beggar, the raving lunatic, the » . ot : 
this wide world, with all itp | sonised sufferers better be, anybody 0 
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men; the women's earnest cry to share their fate; the doctor’s wife 
achieving her object, and dying with her husband ; the chaplain reading 

yers ; the ing hands all round ; the signal, the bullet, the sword. 
th am us, if the terrible alternative had been foreed upon him, 
would not have taken the place of one of those gashed and bleeding 
corpses, rather than have been the monster who stood scowling upon 
them ? He, indeed, could still for a brief space walk the earth ; there 
was yet more blood to be shed, and his soul would have further oppor- 
tunity for hideous revelry in the torture and slaying of his kind; but in 
the manner in which these men had died there had been a mighty triumph 
gained over their destroyer ; yea, the very bullet and sword which slew 
them did, before man and before God, give unto them the victory. 

And was not that massacre also a victory to ws? It isa great thing 
to go bravely into battle amidst glancing sabres and rushing bullets; it 
is @ greater to be seated on the ground, to say a few prayers quietly, to 
bid good-by to comrades, and then calmly give the signal to death. It 
isa great thing for a woman meekly to endure so much neglect, and 
wrong, and hardship, as she often does, without a murmur; but it is a 
greater, because the act is so opposed to her nature, for her to bare ‘her 
bosom to the musket and the sword, and eagerly invite the fearful wound, 
and court a departure amidst groans and suffering. Proud may we be 
of the memory of that poor “Sahib-log:” ‘Glorious were their deaths, 
and the attendant circumstances. Our eye dims and our heart burns as 
we read how English soldiers and their wives can meet and defy the last 
g teat enemy. 

Yet one more remark. In the bloody struggle which is now-going on, 
the words “Remember Cawnpore,” will often be uttered with terrible 
éffec't. ‘When the battle is raging, lo! pale shadows will ‘suddenly head 
the }%ritish army. The excited soldiers will, with startmg eye, behold 
the gla tghtered of Cawnpore. A ghastly sight at first mdeed; but, see, 
they way © their arms, onwards they point, they seem to smile, they move. 
Merciful }, teaven'! they are about to speak ; nay, nay, it is but a delu- 
sion—the sh, Sows are gone. ‘But ever present ‘to ‘the European soldier 
will be that murdered "band, and ever ‘ringing m his ear will ‘be ‘the cry 

for retribution,  _xresistibly ‘he will go ‘forward, ‘his lips compressed, ‘his 
eye kindling, his brow'bent. He is not fighting simply for his country 
—though its cause \ VET quite enough ‘to take him to ‘the ‘battle—but he 
is secking to destroy b. arbarous, cold-blooded ‘murderers, and ‘he will put 
rth a giant's power ‘gainst them. ‘Yes, ‘yes, ‘heroes of Cawnpore, 
when ye fell asleep ye gai, ‘ed for yourselves and ‘for your country a-rich 
triumph which never be forgotten, and ‘though bloody was the road 


which led to it, glorious was the victory. 
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THE PINES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


Ir was one of the first days of early spring. Two young ladies 
stepped from their house into the garden, to see what opening flowers, 
what budding trees, had weathered the biting winds and frosts. They 
were Susan and Ursula Chase. One of them was tall and stout, and 
she looked about her with interest, for she loved the garden : that was 
Ursula; the other, a fair, quiet girl, with a subdued look of care on her 
face, walked more abstractedly, as if she were occupied with inward 
thought : this was Susan. 

Ursula talked eagerly, as they slowly strolled along : the fine sunshine 
had put her into spirits. Her sister replied in monosyllables. 

‘‘ How dull you are, Susan!” she exclaimed at length. ‘“ What is the 
matter ?” 

‘“* Nothing,” answered Susan. 

‘“T know. You are thinking of that complaining letter of Mrs. Car- 
nagie’s. You never will overget that habit of yours, Susan, of taking 
little disagreeables to heart. Mrs. Carnagie writes as if she were not happy. 
Well: she could not expect to be. But that is no reason why you 
should sigh over it, and walk through this welcome sunshine as if you did 
not care for it, or for the promising aspect of the shrubs and flowers.” 

They were passing a garden-seat as Ursula spoke, and Susan sat down 
upon it, and touched her sister’s arm to detain her. “I will tell you 
what is troubling me, Ursula; why I cannot enjoy this spring day, or 
anything else just now. I have been thinking, ever since that letter 
arrived from Emma——” 

‘From Mrs. Carnagie. Well?” 

“ That one of us ought to go out to her.” 

“ Ought to do wHatT ?” echoed Ursula, in a tone of anger and astonish- 
ment. 

‘“‘'To go out, and be with her in her approaching illness.” 

“Susan, I am amazed at you—I am shocked at you!” uttered Ursula. 
‘Have you forgotten her conduct: how wickedly she behaved to us— 
to you ?” 

‘“ But”—Susan answered in a low voice—‘ you remember who it is 
has charged us that if our brother sin against us we shall forgive him; 
not once, but seventy times seven.” 

“ We are not charged to give in to Mrs. Carnagie’s fanciful caprices,” 
peremptorily spoke Ursula, drowning her sister’s voice. ‘‘ That cannot 
have anything to do with religion.” 

“Oh yes it has, Ursula. Since her letter came, I have been consider- 
ing it, in all lights, and I feel that one of us ought to go to her.” 

“You have strange notions !’”’ exclaimed Ursula. 

“‘ When the thought first flashed across me, I drove it away: it may 
be angrily: I would not dwell upon it. But it seems determined not to 
be driven away ; and it keeps whispering to me that it is what must be 
done, if we would fulfil our duty.” 
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268 The Pines. 
“ Would it be pleasant to you, may I ask, to go and visit Charles 


Cc r 
“ No. Very unpleasant.” 
“ And Jam not going. So the thing is impossible, and need not be 


spoken of.” 

“Could you not be induced to go?” asked Susan. 

“Never. Had things gone on as they ought, and you were there in 
pad yt I could not have gone out to you, Susan dear, for a hot climate 

kill me. Look how ill I am im the heat of summer, even here. 
No. I will not sacrifice my health for Mrs. Carnagie. She is not 
worth it.” 

“ She is our sister, Ursula.” 

“Do not let us prolong a useless discussion, Susan. Nothing in the 
world should induce me to go out, so let the matter rest. Were I to see 
Mrs. Carnegie, here or there, it would only be to reproach her. Shall 
we : 


Susan waved away the proposal, and remained seated. “ We must 
settle this matter, hers but not by letting it rest. I felt sure you 
would not go: therefore,” she added, in a lower tone, “ I have been 
making up my own mind to it.” 

“ Not to go to Barbadoes !” 

“Yes, Ihave. If we let her remain to go through her illness alone, 
and she should die in it, as she says she fears, we should never cease to 
reproach ourselves. I never should.” 

“She is not going to die under it,” retorted Ursula. “She was 
always full of fancies. 

“T hope she is not. But you see, by her letter, how low-spirited she 
is; how she dreads it.” 

“ Her conscience pricks her,” said Ursula. “One, with a bad con- 
science, is afraid of everything.” 

“Dear Ursula, you will so much oblige me by never alluding, in that 
way, to the . 1t is over and gone, and ought to be buried in oblivion. 
Surely if I have forgotten it, you may.” 

“ You have not forgotten it, Susan.” 

“* Quite as much so as is needful and necessary. Of course, to entirely 
forget it, as a thing that never had place, is an impossibility, but I have 
forgiven them both, in my own heart.” 

“‘And retain no tender remembrance of him? I don't believe you, 
Susan. You are not one to forget so easily.” 

“ Yes I am, where there is a necessity,” Susan almost sternly said. “I 
could have been true to him for my whole life, though he must have passed 
it abroad, and I here, as those few years were passed ; but from the very 
moment I knew he did not care for me, I set to work to root him from 
my heart ; and I have well succeeded. How eould you think it was other- 
wise, Ursula ?—and he the husband of Emma !” 

“Nay, don’t be put out. I did not think you were cherishing the old 
love ; of course not ; but I thought there would be sufficient of its remem- 
brance left, to prevent your running to see them, in the first year of their 


marriage. 
Susan felt the words. Ursula was of a stern, unforgiving nature, and 
er remarks were often cutting. “I am not runing to see them for 
pleasure : it will be anything but pleasant to me; although he is to me, 
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now, no more than my sister's husband. I would rather go over the whole 
wide earth, than to Barbadoes : but the sense of duty impels me.” 

“You always did think so much about ‘duty,’ ” peevishly remark 
Ursula. “ Your conscientiousness must be very strong.” 

“I suppose it is: I believe itis. And there is another thing which 
urges me to go,” added Susan, “my love for Emma. Although she 
acted as she did, I cannot forget how fond I was of her; and since the 
arrival of this letter, when I have thought of her as ill, anxious, lonely, 
not (as it seems) too happy, all my old dear love for her has come back to 
me.” 

“You would go sailing out, and make yourself a slave to the humours 
of Mrs. Carnagie, and stop there as nursemaid to her children!” eried 
the vexed Ursula. “In twenty years from this, we should not see you 
home again.” 

“Not so,” answered Susan. ‘ When once Emma is safely over her 
illness, I shall come back. I shall certainly not stop to make my home 
there, in their house. But she does seem so anxious for what she calls 
my forgiveness, and so apprehensive that she shall not live! I must go, 
Ursula.” 

“‘ How could you go? Whois to take you ?” 

“Tcan go alone. Under the charge of the captain of the ship. I have 
thought of my plans.” 

“Qh! if you have made up your mind, there’s nothing more to be 
said, for it would not turn you,” resentfully spoke Ursula. “ Shall you 
start to-day?” she ironically added. 

“No,” smiled Susan, “but I should like to be away by this day fort- 
night—should a vessel be sailing. My own preparations will not take 
long.” 

© Susan ! you are not in earnest ?” 

“ Now that I have made up my mind, the sooner I am away the better. 
I must be there before Emma’s illness.” 

“ That’s not going to happen in a week.” 

“Neither can I reach Barbadoes in a week. I wish you could see 
this in the light that I do, Ursula: you would not grumble at me then.” 

It was the loving spirit of charity, of forgiveness, that was urging 
Susan Chase to take this long journey to visit her sister. A season of 
bitter desolation had passed over Susan, during which her heart had been 
purified to wiser and better things than the daily gratification of self. 
Ursula had not yet found this spirit: her time for it was not come: she 
was proud and unforgiving. Never, since her sister’s marriage, had she 
called her by her familiar Christian name, always “ Mrs. Carnagie :” and 
yet, Emma had not sinned against her, but against Susan, for she had 
wiled away the intended husband to whom Susan had been engaged for 
years. en Susan saw that they loved each other—or thought they 
did—and that Mr. Carnagie had forgotten her in his new passion for her 
young and handsome sister, she sacrificed her prospects and her love to 
them, gave Mr. Carnagie his release, and suffered them to marry. To 
visit them in—as Ursula expressed it—the first year of their marriage, 
could not be pleasant to her feelings; but Emma had written home a 
long and most heartrending letter, every page of which implied a wish, 
though it was not expressed, that Susan was with her to comfort and for- 
give her, and to take care of her in an approaching time of peril. Susan 
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asked herself how.she could ‘refuse to go—she who had promised their 

mother, on her death-bed, always to cherish Emma. | 
When her resolution became known, the neighbourhood troubled itself 
ingly about it, neighbourhood fashion. It chiefly adopted the views 

of Ureuls. But Susan was not to be dismayed; and with as little delay 

as necessary, she started on her voyage. , 


II, 


THE house occupied by Lieutenant and Mrs, Carnagie was called the 
Pines, and was situated near the capital of Barbadoes, where Mr.: Car- 
nagie’s regiment was quartered. A small house for a West-Indian 
country house, but it was very pretty, of gay, cheerful appearance, with 
a cool verandah running along the front and the west side, whence a few 
- 9 descended to the garden—a well-kept garden, full of trees, flowers, 

tropical fruits. Marriage—frantic as they were for it—had not 
b t to Mr. and Mrs. Carnagie the happiness they had possibly anti- 
cipated. It may be, that some fault lay on both sides ; it is generally 
so, where dissensions take place in early-married days. Mrs. Carnagie 
was exacting and warm in her temper, and the lieutenant was more care- 
less to please her than he might have been. 

She was sitting one evening in a sullen mood, full of anger at her 
husband, for he ought to have been home to dinner, but had not come, 
and she had taken it alone. The sudden darkness succeeding to the 
garish day, with scarcely any twilight, and to which Mrs. Carnagie had 

wn accustomed, scarcely overspread the room, when she heard 

r husband’s horse canter up. She rose from her sofa, touched a hand- 
bell for lights, and prepared a loud reproach as she waited for him. Mr. 
Carnagie, tall and dark as ever, entered listlessly, and, ere she could 

laid a letter before her, with a remark that the packet was in. 

“Why did you not come home to dinner ?” 

“Chard was out, and I had to take the afternoon duty,” was Mr. 
Carnagie’s reply. 

Mrs. Carnagie did not know whether this was true. She felt inclined 
to tell him it was not. But to what use? since he would be sure to 
persist in the story. He had grown indifferent to coming home, of late, 
and the excuse was always the same—duty. She generally broke out into 
reproaches; which were not quite the way to win his allegiance back 

n. 
*You might have sent me word that you did not intend to come 
home,” she said. ‘“ Not have kept me waiting an hour for my dinner.” 

“ That was your own fault. -I have desired you never to wait. An 
officer’s time is not his own.” 

“It is sufficiently his own when he chooses to make it so,” significantly 
responded Mrs. Carnagie. 

“Why do you not open your letter, Emma?” ! 

“ Oh—I suppose it is like the last: one of Ursula’s stiff epistles, calling 
me ‘ Mrs. Carnagie.’ I wonder she writes at all!” 

, oe is from Susan.” 

“From Susan!” echoed Mrs. ie, taking up the letter. ‘ How 
Pee. — Carnagie, taking up 
“It is her handwriting.” 
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“Yes! of course you remember that! I am positive those letters 


keep, ted pina bundle in your donk, and that you never will lt me 


see the outside of, were from You love her remembrance far better 
than you love me now.” 

Mrs, Carnagie was very foolish. She did not really think this, and 
her husband knew she did not, but she was in a temper to get up re- 
proaches from nothing. 

“T have told you they were not from Susan,” he angrily said. “I 
burnt Susan’s letters the day after I brought you out here.” 

With gesture of impatience, he went out on the verandah, and, 
stretching himself on one of the cool seats there, lighted his cigar. His 
wife opened the newly-arrived letter, and ran her eyes down it. 

‘Charles! Charles!” she exclaimed, her tone changing to one of joy- 
ful eagerness. ‘Charles, I have such news! Do come here.” 

“ What is it?” he asked, re-entering. 

“Who do you think is coming out ?—to be with me in my illness. 
Who do you think ?” 

“UG a 

“No. Susan.” 

“Susan! Coming here !” 

“Susan is coming here. Oh, how kind she is! She is on her passage 
now.” 

“It is more than you—more than we both deserve,” was his remark. 
“ Are you sure it is Susan that is coming ?” 

“She gives her reasons: and says, ‘ Show this letter to Mr. Carnagie.’ 
She thinks it is her duty to come and take care of me in my unhappiness, 
not only because she loves me, but because she remembers her promises 
tomy mother. Is she not good, Charles ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Carnagie, “‘ she always was.” 

‘‘ Charles, tell me the truth—why you did not come home to dinner.” 

“‘T have told you. Duty.” And Mr. Carnagie walked out to his 
cigar again, and Emma frowned. 

Mr. Carnagie sat, and smoked, and ruminated. Taking one considera- 
tion with another, he did not know that he was glad Susan Chase was 
coming. For his wife’s comfort in her approaching illness, he certainly 
was, but he was conscious that his domestic home was very unlike what 
Susan must have pictured to herself, years ago, of one which owned him 
for its lord and master—as he was now unlike what she had then thought 
him; and he did not altogether care that she should come behind the 
scenes and see this. 


Not until the last week in April did Susan reach Barbadoes. The 
passage from England had been long, the ship having met with contrary 
winds. Amidst the confusion of the arrival, people coming off from the 
shore, and people leaving the ship, Susan felt confused and anxious. She 
expected to see her sister, or Mr. Carnagie, or both; but neither arrived 
to claim her. 

“Suppose my letter should not have reached them !” she suddenly ex- 
claimed to herself, and her cheeks burnt with crimson at the thought of 


appearing there without warning, and having to make the explanations 
for her hing so by word of mouth. At that very moment, an exceed- 
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ingly good-looking English officer, who had just come on board, ap- 
her. 
“J think I must be right,” he said, with a friendly smile, “that I 
the of speaking to Miss Chase, for I see a great likeness to 
That was through poor Susan’s momentary flush. “Iam Miss Chase,” 
she ee “ Are my sister and Mr. Carnagie not here ?” 

4“ Mrs. 

to 


I 


aH 


— is not well; and Mr. Carnagie requested me, last 
board ship, if chin arnitell tedfore tio qt ‘anh” 

found the gentleman speaking to her was a Captain Chard : 
but ere many more minutes had elapsed, Mr. Carnagie came on board. 
Susan’s manner was self-possessed and calm: it would never be other- 
wise to Mr. Carnagie again. He hurried her on shore, and imto the 
carriage : not giving time for any luggage whatever to accompany them, 
but ordering it to be sent on. 

“How is Emma?” she inquired of Mr. Carnagie, as the carriage 
drove away, for really his movements had been so hasty, there was not 
time to put the question before. 

“Thank you. She has a little boy.” 

“A little boy!” exclaimed Susan. ‘ Since when ?” 

“Only to-day.” 

““Oh—I am sorry you should have left home to meet me. I could 
have found my way to you, I make no doubt. Is she well ?” 

“Yes: I believe so. Chard had sent me word that the ship was cast- 
ing anchor, so I thought the best plan was to come and bring you at 
once to Emma.” 

When Susan arrived at the Pines, she had to wait before she could go 
into her sister’s room, and Mr. Carnagie left her m one of the sitting- 
rooms. Susan was very hot: she was sure she should not like a West 
Indian climate, and she sat admiring the cool matting, and the cool, 
floating fans which kept up a perpetual breeze, when the door opened, 
and Ruth came in. The girl burst into tears when Susan shook her b 
omy ve inn gata she to see a home face. She had lived wit 

in , and had accompanied Emma on her marriage. 

“‘Ruth,”’ asked Miss Chase, “ was not this event rather sudden? I 
pe here for it. I understood from my sister it was not 

“ That is what we all thought, Miss Susan,” was the girl’s answer. 
“I think my mistress made herself ill.” 

** What do you mean, Ruth ?” 

“The night before last she was put out about something, and she 
quarrelled with Mr. Carnagie. Quite violent she was, and i believe that 
took effect her. She is a good deal altered from what she used to 
be, miss, and puts herself out over the least thing.” 

_ (Mrs. Carnagie improved in health. At the end of a week Susan laugh- 
ingly asked her where her presentiment of non-recovery had flown to. 

“Tt is all owing to your care and to your good nursing,” answered 
Emma. “Qh, Susan! you are a deal kinder to me than I deserve. 
Charles said 80, the evening that your letter arrived. After our con- 


“ We will bury the past in the past,” interrupted Susan. “It is the 
only request I make you.” 
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“ Well—so be it. But let me just tell you one thing, Susans that if 
I had foreseen all, you should have been the one to have him, if you 
would ; but not I. If you knew how very different he is from what he 

that month at our house——” 

«« Emma, I entreat you, let us find some other topic of discourse.” 

' You will not hear anything against him: I see what it is,” eried the 

invalid. “ You think him an angel, and everything that’s good; 

ut he is just the contrary. You can’t deny that you had used to think 
St Susan ; and of — do still.” 

‘ was pained, She did not like the charge, and scareely 
liked to condescend to refute it. the: denen tb thie Pw tt 4 
childish than ever, and suffered her to run on. 

“TI don’t believe he cares for me at all; not half or a quarter as much 
as he used to care for you. Iam thankful, for your sake, Susan dear, 
that you did not have him. He has grown indifferent to his home, stops 
out, and never cares to apologise ; and one day—it was about last Christ- 
mas—he frightened me aed out ~ aL eee I never es any A re 
bemg in such a passion in all my life: his fury was frightful. Did you 
know he could put hienself tate fhians fits od omiad ” { 

*‘] never saw him in one,” was Susan’s somewhat evasive answer; for 
she remembered what Frances Maitland had once said to her. 

“Well, he can; though I believe it takes a good deal to excite him to 
it. Never marry a passionate man, Susan.” 

“ Do you never lose your temper, yourself, and fall into a ‘passion ?”’ 
asked Susan, im a half-joking manner. 

“I? IfI do lose my temper I have cause,” returned Mrs. Carnagie. 
“There are some things one cannot and ought not to put up with: even 
you, Susan, patient as you are, would not.” 

‘“‘ Whatever they may be, ill temper will not mend them,” replied 
Susan. “ A pleasant spirit, one with the other, would soothe the rubs and 
aggravations of life, and render you both so much happier. Besides, as 
our little child grows up, what an example anger and diseourtesy would 

to set before him.” 

‘‘You are not aware what lives some of these officers lead, out here, 
especially the single ones. ‘They make what they call left-handed mar- 
iages. Hardly one but what has done it.” 

“+ Left-handed marriages!” echoed Susan, puzzled. “ Who with?” 

“ With the Creoles, chiefly. Some of these false wives are as white as 
we are, some darker, some black—fastidious tastes, they must have, cer- 
tain of these officers! And then come a troop of horrid little naked 
yee Half the little reptiles you see about, are theirs. Charles did 

“ Oh no!” involuntarily uttered Susan. 

‘Oh no, you say! You think him better than others, do cL He is 
worse. All those years when you deemed him so constant, he was play- 
ing truant to you with that Creole wife. Wife! Mow do you tink I 
could bear that, and put up with it tamely? When I heard, after 
I came out, what had been going on, I felt inclined to run away from 
Charles, and never come back to him.” 

“ But,’’ cried Susan, her mind rebelling at being made the 
of such news, “if I understand you rightly, this happened years ago.” 














What if it did?, the, traces remain. There are two little dark 
Sr ens out to support them. And, for all 

My dear sister,” hastily interrupted Susan, “it seems to me that you 
are looking st things, in 9 wrong light. You are his wife, and there- 






M * Are you going to defend him ?—to defend such a system?” angrily 


“You know » I think it very bad, though I do not wish to 
speak of it. But, all that had ida. 4 had happened before you were 
anything to him, and you never ought to have suffered it to pass your 
lips in speaking with him. It was not your affair, or one you had any 
business with. Never speak of it again, Emma; banish it from your 
memory. He is your husband now, your lawful husband: be to him a 
kind and affectionate wife, and if he is not yet (though I should hope 
he is) quite all he ought to be, he will become so in time. It rests 


good as married before! What would you have said, had such news 
greeted you?” 

“] should have said—whatever I may have felt—that it was no friend 
to me who.could impart such. Who told you, Emma?” 

‘‘ Major Jacobson’s wife. Her husband is on half-pay, and holds some 
civil post here. She has lived on the island for years, and knows the 
ins and outs of all the officers’ affairs, however many may be quartered 
here. She spoke of it quite as a matter of course; like one might speak 
of the changing of a servant. Charles found, though, that I did not take 
it,as a matter of course. We have never been cordial since.” 

“ And is it this which has created the unhappiness, the dissension you 
speak of, between you and your husband ?” 

“ That is the:chief. That was the first and great cause; but I have 
found out plenty of faults to reproach him with, since. Not perhaps of 
the same nature: I don’t say that.” . 

“You have looked out for faults, I fear,” said Susan. 

“To be sure I have. Things that I might never have thought of, or 
should have passed over lightly; but I felt my heart completely turn 

inst him,, I should not care if he died to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Emma!’ cried Susan, in an anguished tone, “ how can I hope 
to bring; you to your senses?—to a just view of -your duty to your 
husband?, All that had taken place (I am not seeking, mind, to excuse 
the facts) was over, and prendiy done with, I cannot think otherwise, 
and it was F i duty and interest to regard it as such. In visiting this 
upon Mr. Carnagie, in reproaches, in perverse temper, you, his wife, you 
were digging a pit of misery for your whole life.”’ 

“Of course! Charles is right, and I am wrong. He did right then, 
and the other officers do right, and Miss Chase has turned champion for 
them! I wish I had never written youhow unhappy I was! I might 
have known, if you came out, it would not be to. sympathise with my 
wrongs, but to defend Lieutenant Carnagie. Let my pillow alone, 
Susan : it does not want fidgeting with.” 

















The tears filled -Susan’s and she almost wished, then, that she 
had listened to Ursula, and Mr. and Mrs. Carnagie to themselves. 
How should she succeed in bringing her sister into a better frame of 
and temper? Could she succeed ? 
she did, it would be a miracle. Any one but Susan, so persevering 
and patient, would have deemed the task a hopeless one. Emma Chase, 
by nature, was obstinate, self-willed, fractious, and inordinately vain: but 
as Emma Chase, shielded in her own home, guided by wise friends, little 
— had been afforded for their display. She had been indulged and 

e a pet of, her vanity was fostered, and her whims were given way 
to, and even Susan had not known how very little good there was in her. 
But, as Mrs. Carnagie, all the ill was displayed, and worse than all. 

The little child died. Mr. Carnagie evidently mourned it deeply, and 
Emma, for a whole week, went into incessant bursts of tears. Had they 
been wise, had Emma been alive to her own true interest, they might 
have been reconciled to each other then, have buried grievances, and laid 
the foundation for a happy and peaceful life. Somehow it was not 
done : and Susan was afraid almost to breathe to herself her conviction 
that the fault was Emma’s, lest she might be accused of partiality for 
Mr. Carnagie. 


Ill. 


AUTUMN came, and Susan Chase was still at Barbadoes. She had not 
dared to leave Emma, for a new fear for her had begun to spring ya 
her extreme gaiety of conduct. It is true, there was not much scope for 
joining in worldly amusement where they were situated, but however 
little or much might be going on, Mrs. Carnagie was certain to be in it. 
And, what was most especially distasteful to Susan, she was invariably 
surrounded by officers, laughing with them, and listening to their reck- 
less nonsense. Riding in the cool of the morning, surrounded by red- 
coats at luncheon, lounging in the afternoon bazaar at Bridgetown, 
dressed-out at parties in the evening: in any and all of these might be 
seen Mrs. Carnagie, flirting with all who would flirt with her. Her hus- 
band remonstrated : not against the flirting; he would not, in his pride, 
om it upon that score; but against the expense. His income was good, 

ut not extravagant, and Mrs. Carnagie was getting into extravagant 
habits. The luncheons she would cause to be set out, and the evening 
entertainments she would give, were profusely expensive, Mr. Carnagie 
might as well have remonstrated to the moon, for she paid no manner of 
attention to him. Susan was miserable, and Emma laughed at her. 

One day Mr. Carnagie came in, looking jaded and tired. It was the 
dinner hour, but Mrs. Carnagie was off on some expedition, and did not 
seem to be remembering it. Susan was sitting with her work in the 
verandah, and he came and stood by her. They had lapsed, from the 
first, quite into their relative positions of brother and sister-in-law, and 
former days had never been alluded to between them; not a trace or 
recollection, of what had been, seemed to be retained by either. 

“ Where’s Emma?’ asked Mr, Carnagie. 

“She went out after luncheon. I thought she had probably gone to 
the town, and that you would come back with her. She may have gone 
across to Mrs. Jacobson’s and have stayed there, gossiping.” 




















Mr. Carnagie began towhistle. Presently he spoke again, and looked 
i iently at his watch. 

“J want my dinner. It is ten minutes the hour.” 

“TI hope she will not be long,” was all eomfort poor Susan could 
ed think I shall take to dine out there,” he continued, nodding his 
head in the direction of the town. 

“ At the mess,” remarked Susan, wishing her sister would come in. 

“ At any Tate, on days. Chard has got the leave for home at 
last, and sails by next t—which will be in a day or so. I shall have 
more todo when he is gone.” 

‘‘T knew he had obtained it,” answered Susan. 

“‘ Yes, I imagine you did,” said Mr. Carnagie. “And that you are 
the moving motive,” he added, looking at her with a meaning smile. “ I 
j Chard about it to-day, coming off parade, and he turned as red as 

is coat: I thought the scarlet never go down. Those fair men 
do show their blushes, if they have got any.” 

Susan did not und “ What did you joke him about ?” she 


“ Now, Susan! how prettily innocent you appear. There is mo occa- 
sion to make a mystery of it to me, for I know about it from Emma.” 

“ About what, Mr. Carnagie ? I am making no mystery.” 

““Why—if you will have me say it—you know Chard a got leave 
for home, you acknowledge that ?” 

“6 Yes, I know that.” 

“ And you know, I presume, that he has been pretty constant in his at- 
tendanee here ?” 

“Ves,” faltered Susan, not quite so readily as at the other question. 
Mr. Carnagie smiled. 

“For once that any other officer has come here,” he continued, “ and 
some of them have not been slack, Chard has come ten times. He would 
not do this without a powerful motive.” 

Susan said nothing. Whatwas Mr. -Carnagie driving at? 

“ And as he has made it all right with a certain young lady, I expect 
she will be going by the next packet, and come back with him as Mrs. 
Chard. You see I am au courant, Susan.” 

Susan stared at Mr. Carnagie, and ran over the few available young 
ladies in her mind, of all who visited at the Pines. ‘She could fix on 
none. 

“ What young lady is it ?” she resumed. 

*‘Oh, Susan! to pretend ignorance, and ask me that! You had used 
to be ior to coquetry. But possibly you think J have forfeited alll 
right to be the depositary of your love secrets ?” 

It was the first time he had ever alluded in any way to the past, and 
Susan felt her face flush a little. ‘Therefore, when she spoke, it was 
with cold, pointed calmness. 

“T —T am ignorant to what you are alluding, Mr. Carnagie; if I 
re not, 1 would not pretend it. I have not heard that Captain Chard 
likely to marry.” 


we 
was 


He rose up in astonishment, and stood before her. “(Susan !” 
“What? Whatedo you mean ?” 
« Tt is you that Chard 


is going to marry. Nobody else.” 
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“Me !” uttered Susan. “ Who could have told you that?” 
“ Emma, herself. ape agen prvi | Toate teers Chard 
arng oe it was after you. things 
Oe ee stiled, between you." 
Susan Chase gathered in the meaning words : gathered im 
the full meaning of other words—and actions—that had loomed 
singly upon her for some time past ; and she turned sick with a defined 
fax ak her her face and lips grew as white as the work she was engaged 


"i aon Tides startled you, Susan,” said Mr. Carnagie. “I did mot 
mean to hurt or vex you: and if you object to my knowing it, Jam 
sorry Emma should have told me.’ 

Susan opened her lips to assure Mr. Carnagie that Captain Chard was 
not, and never had been, anything to her; ag rer ten oye | 
over her, and she stopped herself in time. At that moment her si 
carriage ‘appeared in sight, and she raised her hand to point it out to Mer. 

e. 

4 Yes | ! I wonder where she has been. Now we can have dinner. 
Touch the hand-bell, will you, Susan, and tell them to be quick over 

it. Susan, I am sorry I vexed 

“Thank you, Mr. Carnagie: you di not vex me. I was only—oaly 
surprised,” was Susan’s answer. 

Mr. Carnagie leisurely descended the steps, to be in readiness to help 
his wife from the carriage, and Susan pressed her forehead upon the 
railing of the verandah, her head aching oad her heart sick. 

Why should Mrs. Carnagie have told her husband that Captain Chard’s 
attraction there was herself? It was a barefaced untruth. Captain 
Chard had not paid her any attention whatever. Except—it came now 
into her brain, Fike a flash of light, and the indignant crimson came to 
her brow with it—except when Mr. Carnagie had been at home. Then 
he had been attentive to her, but Susan, in her indifference to Captain 
Chard, had not taken heed of it. A frightful suspicion of what Emma‘s 
motive might have been—of what it ms have been—came searing her 
heart, and Susan Chase wrung her hands in despair and tribulation.” 

“ Tam sorry I kept you waiting,” Mrs. Carnagie had the grace to say. 
“I called in at the Lettsoms’, and they kept me.” 

“ At the Lettsoms’!” repeated Mr. Carnagie. “ Have you been into 
the town ?” 

“ All the afternoon, at one place or another. Susan, you look tired.” 

“ It’s odd I should not have seen the carriage. I wish I had seen at: 
I should have been glad to come home in it, instead of riding, for my 
head aches frightfully, and the sun did it no good. Have you any one 

here to-night ?”’ 

“No. Unless Captain Chard should drop in. He said perhaps he 
might. I met him.” 

*¢ Because I shall go to bed,” said Mr. Carnagie. 

“* What is that for ?” asked his wife. 

“Tf my head is to split, as it is splitting now, I can’t sit up. It is 
as if I were going to have the fever.” 

Susan raised her eyes. Mr. Carnagie did look all: his face hot, and 
his eyelids heavy. "And though he had complained of wanting his 
inner, she saw he was playing with it more than eating it. 
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‘© How does the ‘fever come on ?” she ao eur | 
‘¢ We have more sorts of fever than one, Susan,” he answered. “ Some- 
times the fellow ‘will be hanging about you for a fortnight, and you are 
id and ae and cannot tell what’s the matter with you, till it 
ran sho ‘But the worst fever comes on without warning, almost like a 
sungtroke : and it often does its work.” 
“Kills you, do ‘you mean ?” returned Susan. 

Mr. Carnagie nodded, laid down his knife and fork, and when the cloth 
was removed, he rose and said he should goat once to bed. Mrs. Carnagie 
followed him — though whether she went to his room with him, 
Susan did not know. Captain Chard came in later, and he was the only 
visitor they had that night. 

‘What is the matter with Carnagie ?” he inquired. 

“Only the headache,” said Mrs. Carnagie. “It was through riding 
about in the sun. He began talking to Susan about fever: frightening 
“ay <p s tly, “he did not frigh I think 

“No,” inte usan, quietly, “he did not frighten me. i 
he looked ill.” 2 

Between nine and ten Susan went up-stairs for some lace she wanted 
for her work, leaving her sister and Captain Chard playing cribbage. 
When she returned, both had left the room. She looked in the other 
sitting-room, which was also lighted up, but they were not there. 

Susan stepped on to the verandah, to the dark corner of it, and stood 
there, leaning over the front railings, and looking out. She thought she 
felt a dampness in the air, and knew it was not well to stand in it, but 
her heart was too busy with anxious thoughts to be over-cautious that 
night. It was bright moonlight, and presently her eye caught what she 
thought was the white dress of her sister in one of the cross walks. Yes 
it was ; she and Captain Chard were walking arm-in-arm ; now stopping, 
as if to talk, and now slowly pacing on: only occasionally could Susan 
see them, as they moved amidst the trees. 

Her heart beat violently : what ought she to do? Setting aside all the 
fears which had come to Se that evening, she felt that it was not seemly 
for Mrs. Carnagie to be wandering about by moonlight with a young 
officer—that she herself could not do it, were she a wife. Suppose she 
went and called to her: how would it look? what would Captain Chard 
think of her interference? At least twenty minutes did she stop there 
deliberating, and then she descended the steps and sped along the broad 
drive, calling to her sister when she came to the cross walk. They both 
advanced towards her. 

“Emma, I wished to remind you how damp it is. Do you not feel it ? 
I am sure you ought not to walk in it to-night.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,” was Mrs. Carnagie’s reply ; “‘ you should feel some 
of our nights here. 

“I think you had better come in.” 

“Yes. I will follow you directly.” 

Susan eould not wel! Rinies after this, and she returned in-doors, with 
a heavy step and a heavier heart. A yawning gulf seemed stretched out 
before her, waiting for somebody’s feet to fall into it. She wished it was 
her own—if that might save her sister. After Captain Chard’s return 
from his leave of absence, she, Susan, would not be here: Emma would 
then be alone. If she renewed this absurd intimacy with him, what might 
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not be the result? Mrs. Carnagie soon came running in, Captain Chard - 


had gone. ; i 

Erma” Susan stopped. She sat down on an, ottoman, and, 
almost gasped for breath; twenty senterices rose to her lips, and none 
seemed appropriate. “ Emma, you are too much with Captain Chard,”, 
she u at length. ) bo, on 

Mrs. Carnagie took the words with uncommon coolness. ‘‘ Has; Mr. 
Carnagie been helping you to that opinion ?” I 

“For s Emma! No, But you have been wilfully blinding him,, 
You have told him that: Captain Chard’s object in coming here so much 
was to see me.” . 

“ Did he tell you that?” : 

“ Yes—believing it. I did not undeceive him then: I thought I must 
speak to you first. Emma, if you do not alter your plan of conduct, you 
will be lost.” | 
“ Thank you for warning me,” replied Mrs. Carnagie, with a mocking 
smile. . 

‘‘Oh, Emma!” cried Susan, imploringly raising her hands, ‘ have you 
forgotten that you are your mother’s letahten tail sister—the wife 
of Charles Carnagie? You must alter. You cannot think to—to dis-\ 
grace her memory ; to bring shame upon us, and him !” 

“Why, Susan, what has taken you to-night? I should think you 
have caught the fever we spoke of. Who says I am going to disgrace 

ou?” . 
fr" You will inevitably lose your good name: if you go on as you have 
latterly been doing, lapsing into familiarity with other men and deceiving 
your husband, you will deserve to lose it. Halt on your course while 
ou are safe, and while be hold your husband’s a opinion and the 
world’s favour. Emma! if you would but turn to Mr. Carnagie with 
affection, he would turn to you.” 

“TI will not turn to him,” she passionately interrupted; “ for the love 
I once bore him has changed to hate. Do not look at me like that; I 
tell you it has! I mate Charles Carnagie.” 

She snatched up a light as she spoke, and left the room, Susan was 
very unhappy, and lay awake half the night. On the following morning 
Mr. Carnagie was no better, but he dressed and went into the town, 
Susan asked whether that was prudent. Oh, there was nothing like 
exertion to shake off a touch of the fever, was his reply, and it was the 
last day of Chard’s stay. 

Captain Chard rode up in the course of the day to take leave, and 
Mrs. Carnagie came down to receive him; but she had not previously 
joined her sister ; afraid, Susan supposed, of a recurrence to the last 
night’s topic. They dined alone, Susan and her sister, Mr. Carnagie 
having said he should not be home for it: only monosyllables passed be- 
tween them. Afterwards, Susan was surprised at seeing the carriage 
brought round, and Emma came down in a silk evening dress. There 
was a party at the Lettsoms’. . 

“ Are you going out this evening !” she exclaimed, unable to prevent | 
a shade of reproach in her tone. “ Suppose your husband should come 
home ill: he seemed very unwell this morning,” ‘4 

“Til! when he hag been in the town all day! He is making himeelf ° 
comfortable at the mess, that is what he is doing, ._Good+by, Susans” ....(; 

















a for England with Captain Chard! 





The Pines. 


Susan stood im the verandah, she saw Ruth take down her mis- 
tress’s bonnet and cloak, and place them in the carriage. What was 
that for? Could Emma be going to return home on foot? She leaned 
forward and asked her. No, was Mrs. Carnagie’s answer; she was to 
return in Mrs. Jacobson’s carriage. 

Mr. Carnagie arrived soon after her departure, in a hired conveyance. 
He was much worse, but thought it was only through pelting about in 
the heat. He asked where Emma was, would not have a doctor fetched, 
but went to his chamber. In the morning, just before the hour for 
rismg, one of the black women came to Susan’s room, and said Mr. Car- 

ie was in a raging fever. 

usan started up in a fright. Was Mrs. Carnagie with him? Or 
which room was she in? 
. Mrs. Carnagie had not come home, was the servaut’s answer. 

“How shameful!” murmured Susan, as she hastily dressed herself ; 
“and her husband in this state !” 

She sent off for the doctor, and then went to Ruth’s apartment. Ruth 
was not in it. The bed had not been slept im. Susan was bewildered. 

Mr. Carnagie was indeed in a raging fever, and calling out m his 
delirium. His wife must be got there instantly. Susan asked Jicko, as 
the black man who drove was usually called, what his mistress had said 
to him—whether he thought she might be still at the Lettsoms’, or 
sleeping at Mrs. Jacobson’s. 

Jicko had no idea upon the point. Poor Jicko, in a planter’s house, 
would have been flogged every day for stupidity. So Jicko and the car- 
’ giage were despatched to both places. He came back and said Mrs. 

ie was at neither. 7 

Susan could make out nothing. She thought the shortest plan would 
be to go herself, and bring Emma. She entered the carriage, and told 
Jicko to drive to Mrs. Lettsom’s. 

As they were going along, one of the officers, who was riding home 
from early duty, came cantering up to the carriage. 

“ How is Carnagie?” he asked, taking off his hat. ‘Has the fever 
laid hold of him? We feared it had, when we sent him home last night.” 

“I fear so,” replied Susan. “ He is delirious.” 

“ Ah!—we thought that would be it. It is very unfortunate that 
Mrs. Carnagie should have been called to England just now—should have 
had to leave him at the moment of his illness.” 

*‘ Called to England !” faltered Susan. 

“TI was on the ship last night with Chard, when she and her maid 
came on board. It is lucky, however, that Chard should be going ; he 
will take care of her over. They have had a nice time for getting off : 
the captain made sail with morning light. Does your sister make a long 


= Chase ?” 

Susan never knew what she answered. In another minute there was 

& vision of a young officer re-covering his head, and riding off, while she 

was left, sick and speechless, in the carriage. She had presence of mind 

to order it to be turned home again, and she fell back in it in utter 

>». hat a situation it was for her! Left alone in Mr. Carnagie’s house ; 
> he im the delirium of a dangerous fever, and her sister, his wife, sailed 
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GERMANY HERE AND THERE. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER, 


I nave for some time past laid aside my sketches of Germany ; and 
this will probably be the last. I do not regret that a few of them were 
preserved ; they supplied me with contributions to former volumes of the 
New Monthly; and one or two of them have been translated into the 
language of the country which they were intended to describe. The 
have also a history of their own. Should some future editor of Disraeli’s 


‘Essay on the Literary Character’’ add a chapter on The Errors of 


Authorship, the brief record of these sketches might furnish a paragraph. 
It had been my good fortune to make the acquaintance of a great pub- 
lisher, the proprietor of a celebrated Review ; and he did me the honour 
of suggesting that I should become one of its contributors, by writing an 
article on Germany. He, not unnaturally, thought that there could 
scarcely be a higher object of ambition. Though I am not aware that he 
had himself ever written a page which had appeared in print, beyond one 
or two of the letters. in some literary controversy, he looked upon his 
favourite periodical with the parental fondness of an author rather than 
with the by business-like regards of a publisher; and, among his most 
intimate friends, it was held to be his firm belief that one of the t 
objects for which the world had been created was the publication of the 
Review. I was sensible, therefore, of the distinction he was about to 
confer. But he had very candidly informed me that there was a decision 
beyond his own. He “had an editor, who was represented to me by 
several of my friends as the most tyrannical of literary despots; and 
especially addicted to the habit of altering and modifying—of using the 
hand-saw instead of the pruning-knife—which Southey so rea com- 
plained of in Gifford, and which I myself hold in utter abhorrence. If 
I am feeble, I would rather have my own feebleness than another man’s 
strength. My prejudices in this respect had been so excited by the 
tales I heard, that I very foolishly preferred making a 7 volume of 
my sketches, and declined for once the Fer | of being enrolled 
amongst the contributors to the Review. Its publisher was still disposed 
to favour my wishes: but I had made a grave mistake; obstacles inter- 
vened ; I became impatient; the little volume was locked up in an old 
oak cabinet, 


Fill’d with the many products of the pen, 
Some day to be arranged—but Heav’n knows when, 


and was only brought out for destruction ; with the exception of the few 
pages that have appeared in the New Monthly. 

My first visit to Germany was from Italy ; and, to the imagination at 
least, it was an unfavourable mode of approach. It was a transition from 
the flower-garden to the kitchen-garden; from the sparkling fountain 
to the dull reservoir; from poetry to prose. The time also was unfor- 
tunately chosen: politics were then in a disturbed state, and the cholera 
had reappeared in Vienna. 

It used formerly to be one of the consequences of a revolution amongst 
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the French that they were anxious to extend its benefits to every other 
nation: “ they were not satisfied with being free themselves, but wanted 
to make everybody else free.” Canning’s Elegy on Jean Bon St. André 
is a witty record of the operation of this feeling. It still existed; and it 
was a system of — to which the Emperor of Austria was 
as much opposed as the Dey of Tunis himeelf, 


Who played such a prank 
Ona 5 ankeere of rank,— 
And strangled him while he prated. 


The police were more than usually upon the alert. I had never pre- 
viously had to appear before them in person; but at Vienna J was sum- 
moned to the office of the chief secretary, and I have often made a less 
amusing visit upon a more promising invitation. He received me v 
courteously, and desiring me to take a seat by the table at which he was 
writing, commenced a conversation de omnibus rebus in very excellent 
English. He spoke of England and of Italy, of routes.and recollections, 
of authors and of artists, apparently without an object; but at the end of 
twenty minutes I found that there was scarcely a circumstance of my life 
with which he had not made himself acquainted. He was one of those 
of whom it has been said “ il saisit vos paroles au passage, et l'on voit 

u’il en tire une induction.”’ My place of birth, my position, the time I 
had resided at different cities, and my occupations there, were drawn 
from me as mere episodes. I had not thought it possible that so offensive 
a duty could have on so dexterously and agreeably performed. 

6s And the object of your visit?” he continued, as he, at last, proceeded 
to fill up my ticket of residence. 

“ Curiosity.” 

“Say amusement.” 

An answer that briefly describes the domestic policy of every despotic 
Ss and, above all, of Austria. Amuse yourself; revel to 

icentiousness; all this is permitted, even at Milan; but beware of 
curiosity: it might pry into forbidden places. 

‘“‘ And now,” said he, presenting me with the ticket, ‘this will enable 
you to remain at Vienna, or to visit its beautiful environs. To-morrow, 
perhaps, you will send me your banker’s guarantee for your good con- 
duct.” A requisition that seemed to indicate a discouraging want of con- 
fidence after so pleasant a conversation; but the request was customary, 
ard my compliance with it terminated my intercourse with this in- 
sinuating secretary of police. 

It is unnecessary to describe Vienna. 

One of our first arrangements, after establishing ourselves at an hotel 
immediately opposite the Raiferlide, RKiniglide, offentlide Borfe 
(Anglice, the Exchange), was to engage a valet who could assist our 
then state of ignorance by translating French into German. It was 
evidently a mistaken notion that French was generally spoken in the 
Austrian — In the higher classes it was about as much used as by 
the same classes in England; but, amongst the shopkeepers, we found 
Italian of more frequent assistance. Many of the Vienna tradesmen 
were from Lombardy, Venice, or Trieste. 

The comfort, and even information of a traveller must often depend, 
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to some extent, upon his valet de place: and ours, unfortunately, was 
both ignorant and dishonest. He was, also, so much afraid of bei 
carried off by the cholera, in the midst of his iniquities, that we 
great difficulty in making him accompany us into some of the faubourgs ; 
or, indeed, into any suspicious quarters. Whether the day were fair or 
foul—and it must be confessed that we had too many of the latter—his 
constant salutation was, “‘ Monsieur! bour auchourtvi, il n’est bas le 
tems bour aller &@ Schinbrun.” And, with his consent, we should never 
have approached it. 

But, with all these discouragements, there were few objects of curiosity 
in Vienna that we did not see. We were shown by a Capuchin the coffins 
of the Cesars; and at the church of the Augustins we saw Canova’s ex- 
quisite monument to Maria Christina. There was something impressive 
in being ushered by the holy friar into the dark and damp vaults where 
the imperial family have their resting-place. The taper gleamed upon 
his pale, bearded visage, as he explained to us in Latin very much like 
Italian, the names and eras of departed royalty, or dwelt upon some re- 
markable incident in their lives or deaths. He spoke of about eighty- 
two in all; some of them below monuments of bronze and silver or 
gold, and others laid in large bronze coffins. Of Canova’s work it has 
been said that the design was originally intended for a monument which 
the countrymen of Titian proposed to erect to his memory in the church 
of the Cordeliers at Venice, where he is buried. But poverty, or some 
of the causes which so often lead to poverty in Italy, frustrated their 
intentions. The grouping and general arrangement were afterwards 
adopted for the monument at Vienna ; and that intended for Titian was 
erectéd, near the grave of the painter, to the memory of Canova himself, 
who died in more fortunate times, or was honoured by more wealthy ad- 
mirers, The names of both have more lasting records ; but it is a curious 
contrast, in the distribution of posthumous honours, to see, in the same 
church, the splendid sepulchre of the one, and the plain, dark slab, un- 
ornamented except by the quaint inscription which tells us of the other 


Qui giace il gran Tiziano de’ Vecelli, 
Emulator de’ Zeusi e degli Apelli. 


I shall not trench further upon the Handbook. 

Though the time we had chosen for our visit to Vienna was unfortunate 
in other respects, it gave us an opportunity of witnessing the procession 
of the Fete Dieu, one of the few public ceremonies which were here ven- 
tured upon. We saw it from the drawing-room of the Countess N., by 
whom its arrangements were obligingly explained. 

It was an imposing spectacle; but not so splendid as the same cere- 
mony at Paris in the time of Charles X. The streets were lined by 
soldiers, and covered over with planks strewn with flowers. The Host 
was borne, as usual, under a rich canopy: one of the archdukes and some 
other members of the imperial family followed on foot; there were seve- 
ral nobles and knights, and long lines of the clergy and friars bearing 
the banners and ensigns of their faith. But one of the most striking 
parts of the procession consisted of the horsemen of the Hungarian 
Guard, a body of about sixty of the young noblemen of Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and Croatia, whom it is the emperor’s policy to attach to his 
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Their uniform was of a gorgeousness rarely seen except upon the 
of the Grand Opera at Paris. We were told that the colour was 
but it was so overloaded with silver-lace that its colour was not easily 
observed. Over the shoulder was thrown a leopard-skin; and their 
horses, like themselves, were fretting and glittermg under a profusion of 
silver ornaments. It is neither a soldier-like nor becoming dress: the 

of such a mass of lace destroys the complexion, and the stiff 

in conceals the figure. They were followed by about the same 

number of the German Guard, a very fine body of men, who are chosen, 

as a distinction, from the officers of the army, and wear a uniform of red 

with black velvet facings and rich lace. The whole affair—with the 

music of the military bands, and animation of the crowded streets— 
had a fine effect. 

On our way to Munich, we rested (during a fete) at Altétting—the 
Loretto of Germany. Its celebrated shrine of Our Lady stands within 
a small church of the seventh century, covered outside and in with offer- 
ings ex voto; many of them the rude paintings so often seen near the 
efhgy of a popular saint. One, I recollect, represented her mercy to a 
criminal who was being broken upon the wheel, and had already received 

of his punishment. I could not help thinking that, as regarded the 
present world, this was a case beyond her aid; but a pious bystander, 
referring to the inscription, informed me that the supposed criminal was 
innocent; and having, in his agony, invoked the assistance of Our Lady 
of Altétting, the person guilty of the crime was discovered in time to 
save her suppliant from the remainder of his punishment. Alas! that so 
large a belief should ever have rested upon anything beneath the Deity ! 
The virgin, like her sister of Loretto, is as black as ebony; but she carries 
the infant Saviour on her right arm, while Our Lady of Loretto bears him 
on her left. 

On our second visit to Germany we entered from a different direction. 
Of Baden, Carlsruhe, Stuttgard, Leipsic, and Weimar, my brief notices 
have already appeared ; and of Berlin and Dresden (the ultimate objects 
of our tour) little now remains to be said. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a few memoranda which were made as we went. 

We were told, while passing near the Maine, that when a loaded barge 
enters from this river into the Rhine, she sinks so as to draw an additional 
foot. Our informant ought to have known, and, if it be a fact, I leave 
it to the British Association to account for so great a difference in the 
buoyancy of the waters. The extensive salt-works of Nanheim lay to 
the left of our route. Lofty frames of wood, filled up with fagots 
(through which the brine is filtered to purify it for boiling), stretch in 
dark lines, like ancient aqueducts, across the valley; and, at a distance, 
have a striking effect. 

There is also something rather striking in the dress of the Hessian 
eee The women wear a petticoat scarcely reaching to the knee ; 
and in this attire many a pretty girl looked down upon us from the high 
banks by the roadside with a smile that it was only common charity to 
separate from any consciousness of the effect of her position. 

On the same route I found the roads infested, to an extent that I did 
not expect to have seen in any part of Germany, by those extra- 

fessional beggars—most frequently women and children—who, as in 
Italy, leave their cottages and fields to run after the carriage of the tra- 
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veller. The only difference was between Gadenfen fic mir cttvas ! 
and Datemi qualche cosa, illustrissimo! the English being, in both 
cases, “Give! Give!” It is a practice which broadly distinguishes the 
lower classes of the Continent from those of most parts of Great Britain. 
With us no one will descend to the degradation of beggary except from 
want, or as a vagabond mode of existence ; balancing, in the latter case, 
the love of gain and the pleasure of imposture against the infamy of the 
pursuit ; but on the Continent it does not seem to be thought at all dis- 
graceful to make the gains of the beggar supplementary to the wages of 
the labourer—or even of the mechanic; and the habit, though it grows 
up with them unassociated with any sense of what is wrong, cannot but 
have a bad effect upon the character. 

At Cassel we saw much that was beautiful and interesting; for its col- 
lections of medals, carvings, bronzes, statuary, and paintings were inex- 
haustible ; and the latter we had the advantage of seeing under the 
guidance of their intelligent keeper, Herr Professor Robert. There is one 
portrait by Vandyke that would alone have repaid our visit. It is of an 
Echevin d’ Anvers; in which all that painting can accomplish is produced 
by only two predominating colours. Let no one neglect the opportunity 
of seeing this pure and splendid effort of his genius. 

It would have been difficult to have convinced the professor that, of the 
1400 pictures which formed his collection, there were some of very little 
value. They had been the study of his life; and he regarded them with 
a paternal affection. He could not have spoken of the death of a child 
with deeper regret than was mingled with his lamentations over the loss 
of Paul Potter’s Cow ; which is at present in the collection of the Em- 
peror of Russia. Herr Robert had been despatched to Paris at the 
Restoration ; and had used every exertion for its recovery ; but the agent 
of Russia alleged that, as it had been purchased for his imperial master 
from an individual, and not taken as spoils of war, he had a right to retain 
it. The “ great moral lesson,” of which we heard so much at the time, 
seems to have been very loosely read in this instance. Though the re- 
ceiver is generally considered as no better than the thief, the plea ot 
Russia was admitted, and Cassel has still to bewail the loss of a painting 
which Herr Robert pathetically assured me was equal—perhaps even 
superior—to the celebrated Bull in the gallery at the Hague. 

One part of the collections we had gone through was peculiar to the 
place. Arranged on book-shelves were about five hundred of what ap- 
peared volumes, each of them the botanical epitome of a particular tree. 
The back was formed of a piece of the bark, labelled and lettered with 
the name; the pith represented the edges of the leaves; and the wood 
formed the side or boards, one of them opening with a slide, and display- 
ing, as in a small box, the leaves, flowers, and fruit modelled in wax. 

After the sight-seeing of the day we gladly returned to our hotel, where 
I first noticed the German custom of wishing us a “ good appetite” as the 
dishes were served at dinner, and “good night” upon bringing our bed- 
candles. 

In the morning there was a fresh attraction: the Headsman had to 

rform the fearful duties of his office; and half the inhabitants went 
forth to witness the spectacle. It isa more appalling sight than behead- 
ing by the guillotine. To the sufferers, I presume, if dexterously per- 
formed, it must be much the same thing. 
u2 
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The victim, on this occasion, was one of those deeply-dyed villains whose 
crimes almost deprive them of our sympathies. In the case for which he 
suffered, he had endeavoured to remove the charge from himself to a ser- 
vant of the house, by placing the clothes of the murdered man in the 
chamber of his domestic, who was tried, and (in the absence of prvof as 
to the actual commission of the deed) was condemned as an accomplice to 
ten years’ imprisonment. He was saved, however, from the infliction of 
his sentence by the discovery of the murderer, a retired soldier; who, 
though long suspected of similar crimes, had managed to keep himself out 
of the grasp of the law. It had at last reached him. 

He was carried to the place of execution (the Forftplatj, at some little 
distance from the town) in a kind of cart. At the foot of the scaffold his 
shirt was stripped below his shoulders, and after he had received the last 
offices of the priest, he mounted the platform accompanied by the grim 
headsman onl: his assistant, who were dressed in black. Here, for the 
first time, his seared nerves gave way, and he shed a few tears. He was 
then seated and bound in a chair, and the executioner, though left- 
handed, struck off his head at a single blow. 

It is a mode of inflicting capital punishment still usual in Germany. 
An acquaintance at Dresden, who was not more than thirty years old, 
told me that he had himself witnessed ten of these executions. The 
sword, or scimitar, of the headsman is about three feet long and three 
fingers broad ; its edge is as sharp as it can be made ; and, in some cases, 
a small quantity of quicksilver is let into a cavity formed in the back of 
the blade, which, rushing upwards, gives an additional impetus to the 
stroke. So, at least, I was told. 

On the ‘occasion I have described there was an immense crowd of 
spectators ; and, amongst the rest, the widow of one of the murderer’s 
victims, who was said to have come some distance to be present; a gra- 
tification that might have been pardonable, perhaps: and, in the amiable 
lady of the Thane of Cawdor, would have been natural. 

After leaving Cassel we did not see a single village, except the post- 
stations, for nearly thirty miles. The scenery was occasionally pretty ; 
but more frequently presented nothing but extensive sheep-pastures ; and 

et mutton was rarely served at table. Veal, veal, veal—the eternal 
Kalbffleifh—was the usual pice de résistance from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Our most interesting recollections during the remainder of our journey 
were connected with Luther. On one of the hills above Eisenach stood 
the Castle of Wartsburg, the “eagle’s nest”’ which he called his Patmos, 
looking down (as if typical of his own eminence) upon the “ dear town” 
where he once earned his bread by singing from house to house. At 
Erfurt we visited his cell at the monastery of the Augustins,* and were 
reminded of the young friend whose death gave the first tone of deep 
seriousness to his thoughts. At Weimar we saw his tunic, well worn and, 
apparently, without much attention to a virtue for which the Germans 
are still not very remarkable. But it was in Wittenburg that every step 
recalled his existence. On crossing its bridge over the Elbe, almost the 
first object that attracted our attention was his statue in the market- 
place—a figure in bronze, above the natural size, standing in a kind of 





* Then used as an orphan-house. 
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Gothic shrine upon a pedestal of red granite. Though it resembles his 
most authentic portraits, it elevates their character, and both the features 
and attitude are simple and expressive. In his hand, as if explaining its 
sacred truths, he holds his translation of the Bible ; and amongst the 
inscriptions upon the — are the emphatic words on which he him- 
self rested the issue of his efforts : 


ne Sottes Werk fo wird’s beftehen, 
S's menfden Werk wird’s untergedhen.* 


There were objects, however, of still higher interest. Not far from 
the house where the mild Melancthon “lived, taught, and died,” in the 
buildings of the University—once an Augustin convent—and nearly in 
its original state, is the chamber of Luther. I seem to have still before 
me its moulded roof, its dusky panels surmounted by a raised i ge pe 
border, its dark and massive stove, its antique table, its desk railed off as 
in a public office within the recess of a lofty window: the small round 
panes shedding (with their “dim, religious light”) an appropriate solemnity 
over the once-abiding place of one of the greatest examples of moral 
courage and indomitable resolution that the history of the world has re- 
corded :—all are as fresh in my recollection as if I had but seen them 
yesterday. 

The building that contains it is near the Elster Gate, outside of which, 
and at a little distance from the town, a tree guarded by paling, and sur- 
rounded by a few shrubs and flowers, marks the spot where Luther 
defied the Pope a outrance by casting his bull into the flames. 

Such spots as these are vouchers for the truth of history ; but the 
continual forward ! of a traveller’s life prevented our lingering amongst 
them long. ! 

Before proceeding to Berlin we stayed at Potsdam. Que faites-vous 
a& Potsdam? We might have given the original answer, but with a 
different verb; for we recommenced the endless pursuit that, at last, de- 
prives travelling of its zest. “ Do not,” said an intelligent friend (upon 
our first leaving England), “attempt to see too much, When sight- 
seeing becomes a stated occupation, instead of an incidental delectation, 
it soon grows wearisome, and the finest objects are viewed with indif- 
ference.” 

But what is the traveller todo ? When he has toiled over the long 
straight roads which had brought us to Potsdam—through scenery with 
nothing more picturesque than dark masses of pine, banks of sand, and 
groups of barns a single story high, that might pass for the miserable 
huts of a Russian yillage—he finds so little temptation to renew his 
visit that he wishes to profit by the single opportunity, and at once see 
all he can. He fatigues himself, and loads his memory with a tangled 
skein of recollections, and ends the day in a state of perplexity and 
weariness which is not exactly what he devoted his time and money to 

rocure. But cette facilité d’oublier les maux, which Rousseau found 
his greatest consolation, is also the happy habitude that enables us, after 
years of travel and fatigue, to forget what we have had to endure, and 
to dwell only upon what has been agreeable. 





* If Gon’s the work, it will endure; 
If man’s, ’twill pass away. 
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We worked well through Potsdam, and h all its rococo remi- 
niscences of Frederick and Voltaire. One half of these were soon for- 
gotten ; my only enduring recollection is of Rauch’s recumbent statue 
of the Queen of Prussia. In its expression, its attitude, its drapery, 
ite effect, it is one of the finest works he has produced. We rarely 
see a face which, without being perfectly beautiful, is so lovable as this. 
It has a charm that interests our best affections; an expression of all that 
is kind and amiable. I thought, with Kérner, as I looked upon it : 


Thou sleep’st so softly, the calm features still 
Breathe of some lovely vision of thy life ; 

It seems as slumber had but dropt his wings, 
And holy peace those lucid eyes had duel 


Our next point was Berlin, which has already been often described. 

The unfortunate diplomatist whose quarrel with Commissioner Yeh 
is forgotten in a more absorbing calamity, has reminded us in his work 
on Siam that ‘ Generalisations as to national character will in most 
eases be discovered to be the result of impressions early and hastily 
formed, or of some solitary examples of individual experience.” A good 
deal will also depend upon the ©tandpunft from which we take our view. 
I find the following amongst other memoranda : 

“Comparing the modern Germans with the other nations of Europe 
with whom I am best acquainted, they appear to have a deeper tone of 
feeling than the French, and a higher class of mind than either the 
French or Italians ; they have also more of what we term respectability 
of character; but they are not so agreeable. They do not take the 
trouble to be pleasing, and continually annoy you, in a thousand ways, 
without intending it. They will pass between yourself and your com- 
panion in the streets ; they will take your seat in a public room ; they 
will stand before you at a spectacle, merely because, in their eras indif- 
ference, they do not reflect whether it will be disagreeable to you or not. 
Make them sensible of it and they are shocked. Another point in which 
they suffer by a comparison with the French and Italians is their want of 
cleanliness. It must be confessed that they are not frequent in the use 
of the bath. Like the Capuchins, they sometimes make you sensible of 
their approach. Their hair, too, is » he redolent of dust, as though a 
comb was seldom allowed to penetrate its recesses, or a brush to pass over 
its surface. They are also coarse and awkward in their mode of eating : 
they spit like the French, and commit other extraordinary breaches of 
convenance. A lady—as far, at least, as dress and apparent respectability 
constitute a lady—presented her husband, at a table @héte, with the 
toothpick which she had herself just been using. In higher matters 
they take a higher ground ; and yet it may be said of the generality, as 
the Prince de Kaunitz said of the English, ‘ Ce guw’il y a de plus extra- 
ordinaire au monde, c’est lu quantité de choses guils ne savent pas.’ 
Weifs nidt is the stereotyped answer to more than half the questions 
that may be asked.” 

Now, whether all this be true or false, I am quite certain that I should 
not have written it either at Dresden or at Carlsruhe ; and I prefer that 
my remembrances of Germany should rest upon the warm-hearted cour- 
tesy experienced at the one, and the friendly regards which still connect 
me with the other. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


X.—EucGine Portrou: DemoRALisinc Frencn LITERATURE.* 


Amonc the various departments of literature, there are two which, in 

ite of their often frivolous character—or rather, as M. Eugéne Poitou 
remarks, because of that very character, and of the popularity thence 
accruing to them—are privileged to influence the hrvt of men to a de- 
= beyond the ordinary. These are, the drama and the romance. 

heatrical exhibitions, indeed, being almost the only literary form acces- 
sible to the masses, and moreover capable of exciting deep and lastin 
emotions, whether for good or evil. While the romantic novel, which 
now occupies so prominent a place in modern literature, adapts itself with 
wondrous pliancy to “the hour and the man” with whom it is concerned, 
a thorough adept in the art of swaying the imagination of its votaries, 
and thus of gaining a command, in particular, over women and youth, two 
great powers in all countries, especially (adds M. Poitou) in France. 

In the latter country, as he p s to observe in the introduction to 
his prize essay, the romance was for a long time a picture of, or else a 
satire on, manners. Such is the constant character under which it is 
seen in early French literature; whether with Panurge or Gil Blas it be 
engaged in reviewing the vices or follies of the world; or, as in the case 
of D’Urfé’s “ Astrée,” Mile. Scudéry’s “ Clélie,” or Mme. de Lafayette’s 
“ Princesse de Cléves,” it be employed in depicting an amorous or 
chivalric ideal, and set forth its heroes as refined types of the sentiments 
and manners of the age. Not until the middle of the eighteenth cent 
did the romance, from being purely literary, become purposely dogmatic 
—assuming a didactic character, mingling with the controversies of the 
day, and undertaking the pro tion of new ideas. The Persian Letters 
of Montesquieu and the Tales of Voltaire opened the way in this direction ; 
but it is Jean Jacques Rousseau, our author affirms, » bed we must look 
upon as the real creator of the philosophical romance, of the class of 
novels written, as the saying is, with a purpose—with polemical tenden- 
cies, or didactic, doctrinal, Rismatlo. Rodeos he calls the true father 
of all our modern declaimers in fiction. 

The theatre, again, which par essence ought to be “la peinture et 
l’école des mceurs,”” and which, despite its decline, had for the most part 
remained faithful to this its destiny—the theatre too, about the same 
time as the romance, underwent a similar transformation. Beaumarchais 
—disciple and heir of Voltaire and of Diderot—on the very eve of the 
Revolution turned the stage into a tribune. ; 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, however, as M. 
Poitou goes on to show, in his rapid résumé, or retrospective review, of 
France’s literary annals—both the novel and the drama seemed to have 





* Du Roman et du Théftre Contemporains, et de leur Influence sur les Moours. 
Par Eugene Poitou, Conseiller & la Cour Impériale d’Angers. (Ouvrage couronné 
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withdrawn again into their natural province. The conflict of creeds, the 
strife of opinions, which had made use of them as instruments of battle, 
peared to be over. An energetic reaction had set in against the 
aoa doctrines of the preceding century; and while Chateaubriand, 
with his poetical tableaux and brilliant fictions, reawakened those feel- 
ings of religion and nature which were well-nigh stifled in the heart of 
the nation, Mme. de Staé, ‘ with a soul as lofty as her intellect was capa- 
cious,” reanimated with a vital spark of pure spiritualism the all-but-ex- 
tinguished flame of enthusiasm, liberty, and generous belief. These two 
names stand out almost alone during the opening years of the present 
century: with this dual exception, M. Poitou recognises in the theatre 
nothing but what is cold and declamatory, languidly imitative of bygone 
models—and in romance nothing but what is flat and colourless, or 
rather discoloured, exhibiting indeed the licence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but destitute of both its passion and its grace. 
he era of peace that ensued upon the fall of the Empire was big with 
promise to science, literature, and art, French literature in particular 
seemed to be summoned to new and splendid destinies. ‘But these 
hopes were only half fulfilled. By the side of works of real excellence 
there ie to dispute the future with them, but too many crude 
essays and ephemeral novelties. A greater evil was preparing: philo- 
sophical and religious disputes, untowardly revived, began to dispose the 
minds of men to a lamentable recurrence to the ideas of the previous age. 
Such was one of the misfortunes of this period, and one of the causes 
which have most fatally influenced the present generation. Intolerance 
endowed the seemingly prostrate materialism with new powers of action ; 
and with the spirit of irreligion the revolutionary spirit seemed also to 
rise anew. 

“On the one side, there was a sort of second spring for the bad 
literature of the foregoing age. On the other, newfangled utopias, 
already fermenting in the brain, caught fire at the passions now sud- 
denly inflamed. Literature itself, impatient of its old constraints, and 
disdainful of old religions, began to bewilder itself in quest of an art with- 
out ideal and without morality.” 

Such, as M. Poitou describes it, was the position of French literature 
at the close of the Restoration ; a critical position—not yet, perhaps, a 
state of absolute disease, but no longer a state of health ; a condition, in 
fact, of anarchy and disquiet, which the impending revolution of 1830 
was to aggravate and determine for the worse. 

Already, indeed, the domain of art had been invaded by strange theories. 
In 1829 the theatres of the Boulevard had commenced dabbling with 
noxious matter ; turning to account the Memoirs of Vidocgq, in a four-act 
melodrama called ‘ Newgate,’’ and pandering to a depraved appetite 
that grew by what itrfed on, with such pabulum as the vaudeville styled 
“ Une Nuit de Paris,” and the drama of “‘ L’Enragée.” Certain monstrous 
and bizarre productions had also appeared in the romance department— 
under which class M. Poitou refers to Victor Hugo's “Hans d’Islande” 
and “ Bug Jargal,” adding, that the romance du genre sombre, imitated 
from the English and the German, now began to prevail. But up to this 
time the domain of morals was not infested by the apostles of corrupting 
doctrines : if “violent” dramas, and spectacles at once lugubrious and 
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abominable, had already soiled the stage, they were exceptions only; if 
extravagant abortions had come to light in the region of popular romance, 
there was as yet no systematic depravation to be put down or inveighed 
against by the moral sense of the community. The revolution of 1830, 
however, was not confined to politics. It revolutionised the world of 
mind and morals as well. Every existing creed and institution seemed to 
be called in question. Day by day brought forth afresh a thousand ad- 
venturous speculations, a thousand insensate theories, a thousand absurd 
or dangerous systems—to some of which, as in the century before, the 
drama and the novel attached themselves as ardent adherents, intent on 
the work of proselytism, eager it would seem to prove, spurred on by 
emulation and the pressure from without, how fast and how far each of 
them could go. 

Accordingly, while the theatre “resounded with declamations,” the 
romance, growing daily in popularity, gave itself up to every kind of 
audacity, and threatened to monopolise the entire realm of literature. 
“For some years past had it been in possession of History, which it 
treated as its right of conquest. Now it purposed establishing Philo- 
sophy on new bases—it would reform Religion—it would teach Social 
Science in the streets. Political economy, civil and penal legislation, 
penitentiary systems, the emancipation of woman, organisation of labour, 
and what not—it dealt with them all; it embraced the whole circle of 
human knowledge, the world of ethics and politics, God, man, and the 
universe at large : it talked and discussed de omni re scibili—we may add 
et de quibusdam ailits. 

“It is easy to conceive to what extent a literature of this description 
must affect, in the long run, the morals of a people: the nature of the 
thing explains itself. Philosophical discussions and religious controversies 
are not, in effect, addressed to any but enlightened, serious, and reflec- 
tive minds: their action is slow, and influences only a very narrow circle. 
But the romance speaks to all and is understood by all ; im the romance, 
dogmatism grows heated, philosophy takes colour and passion, theories 
assume a bodily shape, live, act, and combat. The theatre is more 
attractive still : stage illusion, pathetic situation, the accent of the human 
voice, all impart to dramatic dialogue a force that nothing can equal, and 
make the drama the most formidable vehicle possible for popular instruc- 
tion.” Of the “immense evil” which has been brought about, then, by 
the corrupting influences of the modern drama and romance, among the 
countrymen and countrywomen of Corneille and Fénélon, it is M. Poitou’s 
plan to treat in the volume before us—to measure the extent of that evil, 
and to estimate its real character. To retrace this sad episode in con- 
temporary history is, he believes, no useless task. Accordingly, he 
enters at considerable length into the whole question ; examining in the 
first place, under the head of “ morale privée,” the philosophical doc- 
trines of contemporary literature—its “religious ideas” —its teachings on 
the subject of man’s Leathe, suicide, free will and fatalism, marriage and 
its infrmgements, illicit love and its vagaries—the confusion of good and 
evil, and palliation or transubstantiation of the latter, whether into forms 
of tragic grandeur or of comic pleasantry. The chapters devoted to 
“morale publique” consider man as represented in a state of warfare 
with society—the alleged responsibility of society for whatever evil 








life. Thence o conemporry ert oP private morals is then 


discussed : melancholy, weariness of life, exaltation of passion, practical 
coc or oe enaemeemner Aad household sanctities and paternal authority, 
considered in succeeding chapters. And the work winds up 
—itvastes remarks on the influence the same writings have exercised on 
public oe ae RU the principle -of individual 
—and on the assumption of a man’s “ right to ess” 
at the hand’ of the State. ae 

There is probably no people in the world, M. Poitou supposes, more 
susceptible than the French to literary influences—not one more easily 
caught by a paradox, or more willingly uped by an illusion. Romantic 
and utopian, greedy of emotions aa oe Se novelties, they accept 
without demur whatever amuses their mind or eae their heart. “Les 
femmes et les jeunes gens,” says Vauvenargues, “ne séparent point leur 
estime de leur gofit.” How many men among the French, then, M. 
Poitou adds, are in this respect women or jeunes gens for the whole of 
their ows “ 

In this respect, indeed, he compliments us English on our superiority 
to his too impressionable compatriots. The Ristidaion, he says, attached 
to the laws and manners of his country, and brought up to respect its 
traditions, is not found to surrender himself to the Rilenniinds whom for 
the time being he may applaud. There is an instinctive conservatism in 
the Englishman w resists all these crude fantasies, and defends him 
against all their allurements. A “curious example ” is suggested, in the 
instance of Lord Byron, who, “in spite of his immense popularity, has 
exercised no influence in his own country: England, at the same time 
that she applauded the poet, condemned the sceptie, the scorner who out- 

her religion and her laws, and compelled him to impose upon him- 
self the penalty of voluntary exile.” France, on the other hand, disdain- 
ful of tradition, without reverence for the past, without respect for law, 
adopts in earnest whatever hits her passing fancy. “We extend in- 
dulgence for talent so far as to tolerate its extremest excesses; nor is 
there a paradox so monstrous as to be without a chance of success in 
France, if only it present itself to us arrayed in the charms of poetry or 
the prestiges of eloquence.” Herein our author again contrasts the 
national genius with that of a neighbouring country, Germany. The 
German imagination is ardent, the German mind highly inffeanenslile. 
How many a head has been turned upside-down, he exclaims, by 
or meta oe in the land of Werther and of Charles Moor! But | 
below the surface, and you find that society as a whole has received no 
as shock, that morals have not been ruined, that the ebullition, 
an fact, is ial. “ And this because there are in Germany two 
preservatives,—the esprit de famille and the religious sentiment. 
Oring tery marrage men there come soon to maturity ; and carry 
them only a few steps out of the Universities.” 
Whereas, in France the esprit de famille has long ago lost its sacred 
authority; the ancient faith is dead in the souls of many, while in others 
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the religious instinct speaks but in a whisper. Materialism is the master 
vice of the age, as our moralist repeatedly and strenuously contends; 
senctioel axntistathaan, if not speculative. A refined sensualism is the order 
of the day. The love of is characteristic of every age; but what 
M. Poitou sees to be the particular characteristic of our owa, as exemplified 
in France, is the love of physical dien-étre, an appetite for material enjoy- 
—— longing for every kind of pleasure that wealth can 


iie-testeihae' lntenenBiclennei gtatifications may not have been 
actually created by literature, but there can be no doubt, he maintains, 
tat literature has done alin te power to spre d and increase the bane- 
ful spirit. Literature “has poetised it, just os it has pootiond anarchy 
and libertinism,” ihei Macon m in order to make it more 
seductive to delicate minds; and has covered ie with a wenioh f giles 
sophy, to render it more decent and acceptable in the eyes of the serious.” 
Nor is the evil confined to Paris. In the provinces as in the capital, in 
mee: by erm romances of this bad quality have found a too ready 
et for their depraving maxims and vicious portraiture. “ How many 
a youthful fancy has been bewitched by these pictures of brilliant life, of 
an existence surrounded by pleasures of every kind, by luxury in all its 
seductive varieties! How many have been the snares set for vanity yet 
more than for the heart! How many a downfal occasioned, perhaps, by 
these voluptuous suggestions! Under the young girl's pillow, in the attie 
where she works for her bread, the romance finds its way with all its 
delusive images and corrupting thoughts, like the lost spirit which lurks 
behind Margaret as she kneels at church, and hisses poisonous words into 
her ear.” M t has found her Mephistopheles. Too soon and too 
surely she will find her Faust. 


Of the novelists against whom, first and last, M. Poitou’s strictures 
are directed—whether upon grounds of religion, or philosophy, or ethics, 
or politics and social science,—we may name, in the rank of first-class 


culprits, 
The very head and front of this offending, 


Balzac and George Sand, Henri Beyle and Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas (father and son both) and Eugene Sue. Of course Frédéric 
Soulié is not forgotten in this bad eminence ; nor is Paul nee Kock ; nor 
are such other dramatists or romancers, less known to us 

rapt islanders, as Henri Monnier, and Ferdinand Dugué, aw 
Luchet, and Félix Pyat. Frédéric Soulié is stigmatised as disputing 
with Eugéne Sue the realm of the horrible. Witness the mere titles 
even of his romances, —“ Les Mémoires du Diable,” “Les Quatre 
Sceurs,” ‘‘ Les Drames Inconnus.” With him, M. Poitou observes, it 
is always the same under different names ; for ever the same pic- 
ture in slightly varied es; that is to say, the world is in 
represented as a den of robbers, society as composed of rogues and dupes, 
victims and executioners; every woman is an adulteress, every man is 
vile or ferocious ; while crimes possible and impossible are heaped up 
before our eyes, horrors the most unlikely, atrocities that have no name. 
“ For Frédéric Soulié, as for Eugéne Sue in his earlier romances, the 
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of «this. world is, the triumph of evil. Vice reigns here below. 
Much more ‘than that: to take his word for it, the happiness and sovial 
esteem which a man enjoys are always immediately dependent upon his 
ion. His. Siethlstniant and dagiate sapsliy thi exact aaa of 
his virtue.” But MM. Sue and Soulié were not the first to take this 
view of mundane affairs. — author boldly taxes Stendhal (Henri 
Beyle) with having preoccupied the gloom they tread. The most 
celebrated of Stendhal’s te arene ee Le Beoge ak Noir,” and “ La 
Chartreuse de Parme,’’ are here denounced as flagrant libels on society ; 
the former of these two works, especially, ‘carries the mark of a de- 
testable inspiration ; we perceive in it contempt for man and hatred of 
all religion ; it is the bitter pessimism of Candide, combined with a sort 
of anti-Christian fury ; there is all Voltaire’s acrimony and gall, without 
his gaiety, cleverness, and grace.” Balzac is once and again “ cut up” 
in these pages, us the disciple and “ continuator” of Beyle—the imputed 
filiation being insisted on as particularly evident in this article of 
imism. To both are ascribed the same sceptical tone, the same 
accents of cynical despair. But Balzac has improved upon his master 
(not morally), by introducing their favourite theme, the triumph of evil, 
into his descriptions of familiar manners. For by adapting it to the 
rtions of ordinary life, and the framework of middle-class society, 
‘the author of “ Le Pére Goriot” “has given it a-character of vraisem- 
blance and stamped it with a seal of realism, so to speak, which makes it 
still more cruel and mischievous.”’ 

Indeed this general reproach is justly enough Jaid at the door of M. 
de Balzac, that he has almost invariably seen and painted mankind en 
laid. And such uglinesses as he sees, he not only loves to reproduce, 
but to exaggerate after his own fancy. What is hideous and repulsive, 
he makes still more so. Let whoso will, delight to paint the lily, or add 
fresh perfume to the violet ; M. de Balzac, as his present censor appraises 
him, is of those who would reverse the process, and single out nature’s 
deformities to disfigure them yet more—lending a more loathsome aspect 
to the toad, a more fetid odour to the polecat. Not that M. Poitou 
suggests any such unsavoury similes; but his verdict on the genius of 
Balzac implies pretty much the same thing. He charges him with de- 
lighting to create monsters, to heap together impurities and all unclean- 
ness. ‘What accumulated turpitudes in the romances entitled ‘Le 
Pére Goriot,’ ‘ Les Deux Fréres,’ ‘ Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes,’ 
* Les Illusions Perdues,’ ‘ La Derniére Incarnation de Vautrin,’ &c. &c. ! 
‘What a world he sets in motion in those two works, ‘ Les Parents Pauvres,’ 
and ‘ Les Paysans ;’ in the first of which, we go with one character to 
the summit of cynical corruption or of atrocious hatred, with another to 
the uttermost limits of ignominy and degradation ; while in the second, the 
author transports into the country the self-same population of rascals, 
h ites, and robbers, previously exhibited by him in the life of towns.” 

his class of subjects was largely favoured by those who write for the 
theatres. The horrible in all its grades and shadows has been fairly, that 
is to rd foully, exploité on the French stage. All the atrocities of history, 
says M. Poitou, have been exhausted: to give an idea of the range of 
this literature, .it would be necessary to cite all the dramas and melo- 
dramas acted in France for thirty years past. ‘To such leading produc- 
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tions as “ Lucréce Borgia,” “‘ Le Roi s’amuse,” “ Marie Tudor,” “ Angelo,” 
and “Antony,” you would have to add those innumerable ‘pieces known 
by the common designation of Thédtre du Boulevard, in which extra- 
vagance contests the palm with horror, and the revolting seenes of which 
used to attract nightly an , palpitating crowd: “ te Ans, ou la 
Vie d’un Joueur,” “ Richard d’ Arlington,” “ Térésa,” “ Dix Ans de la 
Vie d’une Femme,” “ Victorine,” “‘ La Cure et 1’ Archevéché,” “ La Tour 
de Nesle,” “La Nonne Sanglante,” “ La Vénitienne,” “Ango,” “Les 
Infants de Lara,” “ La Dame de Saint-Tropez,” “ Les Nuits de la Seine,” 
&c. &c.;—not to cite the yet more abominable pieces of this abominable 
repertoire, of the type (for example) of “Les Deux Serruriers,” ‘‘ Le 
Chiffonier de Paris,” and “ La Misére ;”—pieces, the remembrance of 
which is as that of a nightmare, “ tristes débauches du talent,” shameful 
(but in the sense of shameless) orgies of degraded art, of which M. 
Poitou says, in the language of Tertullian concerning the shows of the 
Roman amphitheatre: “ Tragoedia . . . scelerum et libidinum actrices, 
cruentz et lascive.” At the same time he is fain to recognise where he 
can, and welcome wherever he may, any dramatic movement of a 
healthier constitution, and accordingly pays honour due to Casimir 
Delavigne, and to that “ young and brilliant school” which has sprung 
up within the last ten years, and which, headed by Ponsard and Emile 
Augier, has commenced a work of “ vigorous reaction,”’ designed to 
sweep clean the stage’s Augean stable. Good Britons will wish them 
well in that herculean labour, and at the same time wish their cause a 
more herculean race of labourers. For, as far as present achievements 
go, the power of MM. Augier and Ponsard to do good is far from equi- 
valent to that of MM. Dugué and Dumas fils to do mischief: examine a 
Ponsard’s proportions how you will, an Augier’s inches in whatever way 
you please, ex pede or otherwise, you will hardly pronounce Herculem 
the result. May a heaven-born Hercules come to the birth, one day soon, 
who shall in his very cradle, while yet the world knows him not, strangle 
the serpents that have multiplied in the land, and that meanwhile, it may 
be feared, will refuse to hear the mild voice of certain charmers, charm 
they never so wisely. 


We cannot, of course, follow M. Poitou in his detail of illustrations, so 
copiously gathered, to prove his case, from the French novels and dramas 
of the day. Else it might be worth while to reproduce some of the pre- 
cious stuff that ‘goes down” with lovers of morbid fare. Especially 
valuable, perhaps, are the chapters wherein he deals, wisely if not ten- 
derly, with doctrines that enforce and exemplify the “ fatalism of passion,” 
and oppose that capital truth in morals, the free ageney of man. “ Man 
is not free not to do that which affords him more pleasure than any other 
possible course of action,” writes Henri Beyle*—who, M. Poitou remarks, 
does but in this passage draw the very legitimate conclusion of the dvc- 
trines he inherited from Helvetius and Cabanis. What other conclusion 
could he come to, in fact;—he who believes in none but physical laws, 
and sees nothing more in love than a nervous fluid, acting in men through 
the brain, and in women through the heart? In the same manner 





* De PAmour. Livre i. ch. vy, 





















































Eugene Poitou : 
another advanced scholar in the sensualistic school of the 


century, explains human and feeling by ical laws, 
im love “the invasion of a fluid,” and a on 
irresistible in its action ; only he connects it with the wonders 
magnetism, and loves to delimeate those female vassals of 
his psychology declares to be “sous |’empire d’une sym- 

iquée awourd hu par le flmde magnétique.” However, the 

for the last twenty years, have imbibed sensualistic ideas, 

for the most part, avoided Beyle’s explicit negation of man’s free 
when allured by pleasure, in pomt of fact they ac- 
the consequences of that tenet. ‘Apostles of the religion of 
they do in reality subordinate the soul to the law of the 
trate mind before it ; they de- 
the will below the authority of instinct.’ After this fashion, La 
in the “ Wandering Jew,” calms the scruples of Cé , when 
at her way of life—bidding her believe that God, m making 
so beautiful, and filling her veins “dun sang vif et ardent,” could 
ver have intended her to mope im an attic. No, for He has made us 
with other besoins than those of eating and drmking. No, Céphyse has 
but “ yielded to an irresistible necessity.” Thou hast been invincibly led 
on, ma bonne Oéphyse ; were it otherwise, I, La Mayeux, instead of pity- 
ing would blame thee. Thou hast not chosen thy destiny, thou hast 
undergone it. ‘“ Zi Pas subic.”* Wordsworth somewhere speaks, ap- 
provingly, of a ‘ wise passiveness.” Cephyse, according to M. Sue, is 

i ave—mnot in Wordsworth’s sense. M.. Sue here makes what 
his critac calls an “ingenious apology for libertmism.” How better put 
the conscience to sleep, in easy aodiain calm and light? ‘How sug- 
gest to the passions more convenient excuses—what do I say? more 

encouragements? If we sin, it is not we who are responsible ; 
it is God alone,—God, who has created us with irresistible besoins,— 
God, — has constituted us with an ardent nature, with a character 
amorous of pleasure. we might, ; but to what avail ? 
In the issue, the will dont to eta man is invincible- 
ment entrainé ; he subit la destinée imposed upon him by his organisa- 
tion.” Nor is it vice alone that may turn this doctrine to account ; crime 
will find im it an explanation, if not a defence. The Chourineur in the 
“ Mysteries of Paris,”—that frightful character (as M. Poitou calls him) 
in @ romance where so many frightful characters are brought together— 
explains in his peculiar style how the thirst for blood whieh fires him is 
the result of his temperament, and has fatally impelled him to homicide. 
A very good logician, too, as logic goes, in schools of fatalism. It were 
illogical in M. Sue to take exeeption to the Chourineur’s very practical 
inferences. 

Lelia exclaims, in speaking of Trenmor: “And so because he has 
been haled onwards by fate,—because born under a disastrous star, he 
has lost his way among the rocks, you reproach him with his fall !”} 
Trenmor is a man degraded by debauchery; but that is all the funeste in- 
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* Le Juif Errant, t. iv. ch. ii. 
+ Les Mystéres de Paris, t. i. ch. iv. 
+ Lelia (par George Sand), t. i. p. 69. 
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fluence of his star! Trenmor is a homicide; but that is si the 
entrainement fatal of destiny. Elsewhere, in the same tale, io is 
made to inquire : “ What have I done, good or evil, in this life of ours ? 
. . - L have obeyed the organisation which was given me.” “ The fault 
allows human nature thus to go astray,” says Lelia.* 
“ Which out of all our faults can we impute to ourselves sn ’ « Have 
Sil inae ae Gacheuderhedans born for the austerities of re- 
igi ors of voluptuousness ; some again for the 
and strifes of passion, others ee ea reveries of + 
When Jacques finds that a friend has won the affections of his wife, Jacques 
is noway indignant, but excuses her in his heart, and from his heart, and 
with all his heart. How could a philosopher like Jacques do otherwise ? 
Hear him ; do hear Jacques: ‘“‘ What has she done, that she should forfeit 
my esteem ? In reality, nothing. And even should she give herself up to 
the transports of her lover, she would only yield to the entrainement of 
an inevitable destiny.”{ Is not Jacques worth hearing? Is he not—at 
least we hope so—one of a thousand? O si sic omnes—what then? 
why then were chaos come again, and time enough too. 
t is the explicit averment of George Sand that “ whatever is 
neous, irresistible, is legitimate and of divine right.”§ The most transi- 
tory passions may, she alleges, be the liveliest while they last: “‘ why then 
blush for them, if they are sincere ?”|| Give Jacques another hearing, on 
the subject of his wife and her favourite: “Do not curse these two 
lovers,”’ says Jacques: “they arenot culpable. They love one another; 
and there is no crime where there is sincere love." Again: “ What is 
this Virtue we hear so much talk about ? Does genuine strength consist 
in stifling the passions or in satisfying them ? Has God given them to us 
that we might abjure them,” &c. &c. Lucrezia thus propounds her system 
of morality and its sanctions: “I have not fought against my passions : 
if I have done right or wrong, I have found my punishment or recom- 
pense in these poten themselves.”** Henri le teaches that “a 
woman belongs by — [de droit] to the man who loves her and whom 
she loves more than life.”tt And that “ fidelity on the of women in 
the married state, when there is no love, is probably a thing contrary to 
nature."t{ This “ probably,” probablement, is, M. Poitou presumes, 
merely an oratorical precaution, a ménagement for vulgar prejudices ; for 
in a note the author adds, lest he should be thought dubious on the sub- 
ject, Anzi certamente. Second thoughts and a foot-note italicise the 
probable into the positive. Balzac follows zealously in the wake of Beyle, 
in the matter of marriage articles. ‘“‘ Marriage, mon gros Paul,” says 
the sage and experienced Marsay, “ is the most foolish of social immola- 
tions. "SS This author is fertile in aphorisms of the followimg quality : 
‘‘ Our legitimate wives owe us children and virtue—but they do not owe 
us love.”’||||_ Zhat is a debt from which legitimacy is to be excused, and 
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* Lelia (par George Sand), t. ii. p. 26. t Ibid. p. 140. 
Jacques (par George Sand), t. ii. p. 162. 
i Lucrezia Floriani, t. i. p. 169. 4 Ibid. § Jacques, t. ii. p. 117. 
** Lucrezia Floriani, t. i. p. 76. 
De Stendhal: Fragments et Réflexions, 104. ti De PAmour, ch. lvi. 
Scénes de la vie privée, Le Pour et le Contre, p. 18. 
La Séparation, p. 265. 
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nein the illegitimate, the illicit, 


for y 

and other such things as begin with ill.—Once again lend an ear to 
the 

the 


phi ecg is always, in my opinion, one of 
bare sm of institutions. I have not the least of its being 
abolished, if the human race makes any sort of progress in the direc- 
tion of reason and justice.”* And Sn. oe is about to be 
married himself, he thus addresses his : “Society will dictate 
you a certain form of oath [to be used at the altar]. You will swear 
faithful to me, and to be submissive to me; that is to say, to 
love no one besides me, and to obey me in everything. The one of 
these oaths is an absurdity, the other a dassesse.”+ Eugéne Sue is of 
the same mind. “ To swear perpetual love one to the other, to belong 
one to the other for ever—such an oath as this no one can take without 
lying or without being mad.”{ “ If our love is perpetual,” says Adrienne, 
“ what is the use of these ties? If our love comes to an end, what is 
the use of these chains, which in that case become nothing but a hor- 
rible tyranny ?”§ In effect, then, nay in plain terms, explicitly enforced, 
it is a of “moral energy” to engage in “this great and terrible 
struggle of nature against civilisation ;”’|| it is to show oneself strong 
and daring, to brave “all duties, all remorse, all danger,”"€ in this 
Ji je war, as we may call it, in honour of Jacques. 

It might well be supposed, as M. Poitou submits, that, the conjugal 
contract being thus annulled, the word “adultery” may be henceforth 
left out of the dictionary. But nothing of the kind. The word is to 
remain. ‘The novelists of the Jacquerie faction have need of it still ; 
only they put it to new uses. Their doctrine shifts the application of it, 
that is all. Like Sganarelle, they reverse the order of am, placing 
on the right what used to be on the left, voila tout. “ L’adultére, ce 
n’est pas avec l’amant qu’il se commet, c’est avec le mari. Ce n’est pas 
le manquement 4 la loi du mariage qui Je constitue, c’est au contraire 
le semblant d’obéissance qu’on y garde.”"** In a word, the legal tie is 
sundered; a new one is formed; and it is this new tie alone that is to 


be respected and held sacred. 
Such an act, 


That blurs the blush and grace of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths ; O, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 

The very soul; and sweet religion makes 

A rhapsody of words. 


Such might be M. Poitou’s answer, with Hamlet, to those who, with 
the Queen Mother, might incline to ask hin— 


What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 


ss 





In noise so rude against me Pfft 

* Jacques, t. i. p. 79. t Ibid. p. 151. t Le Juif Errant, t. x. p. 187. 

Ibid. || Indiana, t. ii. 194. {| Jacques, t. ii. p. 186. 

** ‘We have been far from squeamish, it will be allowed, in our citation of 
authorities, taken from M. Poitou’s condensed array of damnatory evidence. But 
we shrink from quoting the passages he adduces (from Balzac and George Sand) 
in support of the thesis in the text. The references, however, are Jacques, t. ii. 
PSG ae EO ie Gomes, &. 9. 146 (ed. 1835). \ OF IO’ 

tt Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 4. pores 
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Some of them have a fancy for conciliating sympathy by an ‘appeal to 
the New Testament. M. Frédéric Soulié, a re i hee a woman 
deserted by her husband and flings herself into the arms of her lover, 
confines his.comment to the words of the Gospel: “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” Is M. Soulié equall 
well disposed to a succeeding verse, which says to the woman, “ Go, an 
sin no more”? Or would his philosophy admit that there was sin in the 
case—in either of the two eases ? that sin lay at the door, and that re- 
ne was meet and right; not to say indispensable, for the time to 
come 

When Shylock rehearsed before Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice and 
his friend the story of Jacob’s shepherd-craft, Antonio bade his companion 
note the spirit of the citation : 


—— Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a — with a — cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart ; 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath !+ 


The lines sound harsh, and have sometimes been harshly applied—as by 
Lord Derby, for example, unless the reporters were at fault, to the Bishop 
of Oxford. Whether it be unreasonably harsh to apply them to modern 
French romancers, let M. Poitou’s readers judge. 

George Sand is quoted as thus describing a man imbued with our 


vulgar notions of Virtue and Duty: “ He was one of those who believe ° 


that virtue consists in abstaining from evil, and who fail to see what is 
the sublimest thing in the Gospel,—that love of the repentant sinner 
which causes more joy in heaven than the perseverance of a hundred just 
persons ; that confidence in the return of the sheep that was lost; in a 
word, that very spirit of Jesus, which springs from the whole of his 
doctrine and hovers over his every word; namely, that he who loves is 
greater, even when gone astray, than he who keeps in the right path, but 
that path a cold and lonely one.”f 

There is one text in particular which, as they misappropriate, mis- 
interpret, misapply it, is a prodigious favourite with this school. They 
desery a profound beauty in what was said by One of old time, who spake 
as never man spake, least of all as these men and women speak,—Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved much. 

Hear George Sand again, for instance, in the character of a (very 
French) commentator on this text ;—the spokeswoman being, like her 
presumed prototype, “‘a certain woman which was a sinner,” though 
whether the likeness extended further is another question: * You have 
said to yourself that women like me have a kind of unappreciated great- 
ness [de grandeur incomprise|; that they redeem themselves in the sight 
of God by the force of their affections, and that, as in the case of 
Magdalen, much will be forgiven them because they have loved much,”§ 





* Le Conseiller d’Etat, t. ii. p. 390. 

+ Merchant of Venice, Act I. Sc. 3. 

+ Lucrezia Floriani, t. i. p. 37. 

§ Isidora, t. ii. p. 125-6, 
Nov.—voL. CXI. NO. CCCOXLILI. 
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with this benignant requiescas: “Calm be thy slumbers, Mar 
There shall be much forgiven thee, for thou hast loved much.” t 

gy, eo deals tenderly with the same passage. His Prétre 
selon le Christ in the “ Wandering Jew” thus expresses his Christian 
orthodoxy: “Did not Christ intercede with his Father for the sinful 
Magdalen and for the woman taken in adultery? Poor creatures, he re- 
pulsed them not, cursed them not, but had compassion on them, and 
prayed for them, because they had loved much.” } 

ell may M. Poitou employ a note or two of admiration and interro- 

gation in his remarks on this “strange interpretation of Scripture.” Our 
Saviour pronounces forgiveness on the sinful woman who repents, and who 
implores it on her knees, as she bathes his feet with her tears. ‘“ But 
what! Is it for having loved much the sons of men that He forgives 
her, or for having loved much the Son of God? Indeed there is here an 
unworthy and detestable equivocation. There is a playing with words ; 
the divine original is falsified in the most odiouS manner. It is made to 
absolve—to absolve did I say? nay, to extol, human love, and to place 
merit in its very excesses and transports; when divine love is what it 
teaches, when he excellence of that love is what it sets forth, and its in- 
estimable value before the mercy-seat of Heaven. 

No, sophists, you who would fain compromise the Gospel in your 
scheme of accommodating morality; no, Jesus does not, as you allege, 
extract from the very wounds of these wounded souls the balm where- 
withal to cure them. No: this balm comes from God, not from human 
passions. Human passion will not serve as antidote to itself.” If 


The bane and antidote are both before us, 


they at least come from different quarters——the bane from within, or from 
beneath, the antidote from without and from above; the bane, from a 
fallen nature, or a fallen spirit—the antidote, like every good and every 

gift, from the Father of lights and God of all consolation. The 
désolés with whom we have to do, are in the habit of going elsewhither 


to be consoled. 


Another important section in M. Poitou’s treatise, examines the con- 
fusion of good with evil which is peculiar to the same class of literature. 
He refers to the paradoxical poetics of Victor Hugo—originally put 
forth in the free fantasies of romance, and afterwards transferred to the 
stage. For want of genius such as can please and touch the heart by 





* La Dame aux Camélias, p. 31 (roman). 
+ La Dame aux Camélias (drame), Acte V. Sc. 7. 
} Le Juif Errant, t. ix. ch. xi, p. 195. 
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what is simple and true, this school of drama aimed at success by means 
of the exaggerated and the false. Incapable—so M. Poitow continues 
—of ey came and — mean See actual arty a wholly exceptional 
nature was substituted, ; characters were cre~ 
ated which do not come 1 within Senailin scleeeil arbitrarily com- 
pounded of conflicting elements, of the noble and the mean, of i 

and virtue, of baseness and devotion. At one time—as in * a. 
Borgia’’—maternal love, that purest and most touching of human feel- 
ings, was in the heart of a poisoner, of a woman notorious adul- 
terous incestuous. At another time—as in “ Angelo”—the loftiest 
virtue, the most sublime self-sacrifice, was assigned to the soul val of & com- 
mon prostitute. Or again—as in “Le Roi s'amuse”—a piquant con- 
trast. was drawn between infamy robed in the royal purple, and paternal 
heroism clad in the — of a miserable buffoon, whose business and 
pleasure it is to corrupt his master. 

an uestionably man is full of depths and contrasts; nor can it be 

nerous inspirations may at times burst forth in souls aban- 
pres Mepo But there is no place in human nature for these mon- 
strous alliances of supreme virtue with extreme corruption. In these 
cases there is something more than dézarrerie in the conception; there 
is a moral im ponibility. At a certain depth of evil we no longer meet 
with virtue, just. as light goes out at a certain point in passing through 
infected caverns.” 

To produce on the stage these “odious associations of contradictory 
ideas and in tible feelings,” is not only, M. Poitou further com- 
plains, not to virtue, but it is ie defile its image and desecrate its 
name. You have not morally raised Lucrezia Borgia ; but you have 
outraged the noblest feeling in the human heart by coupling it with such 
a mass of horrors. You tech not purified Thisbe,* nor corrected an 
“absurd social fact” (as M. Hugo professedly aims at doing), but you 
have once more “rehabilitated” the courtesan ; you have wounded every 
moral idea, by elevating the fille de joie to the highest of virtue, 
and affecting fe degrade all that are round about her, that her exaltation 
may be the more signal and complete. 

What the drama had commeneed, the romance continued. That 
angelic gipsy-girl, La Esmeralda, has had an exaggerated pendant in 
M. Sue's 1 Fleur de Marie, who, amid all the filth and offscourings of her 
environments and pursuits, preserves intact the virginal whiteness and 
re simplicity of her heart. Luerezia Borgia and Triboulet have served 

as pattern for the Vautrin of M. Balzac’s novel and play.f ‘o entire 
has become the confusion in moral ideas, so obseure the "jistinetion be- 
tween good and evil, that novelists and dramatists have at last taken one 
for the other—or combined them in divers doses, as chemists combine 
their acids and salts—investing their depravities with the robe of inno- 
cence, and thus, in their romantic charity, not merely covering, but 
transforming, a multitude of sins. Jaeques kills himself, and it is 
“heroic.” Why? Because he does it to leave free room to his wife’s 








* In Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo,” some time since adapted to the English stage (on 
Miss Cushman’s account) under the title of ‘‘ The yrswet of Padua.” 
Tt “Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes,” and “ Vautrin.” 
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adulterous attachment. Le Pare Goriot strips himself bare for the sake 
of his daughters. With what view? That he may facilitate the adul- 
terous intrigues of one of them. And this old man, depicted as the 
sublime personification of paternal love, who acts as pander to his child’s 
ebauchery, is called, by a hateful piece of blasphemy, “Je Christ de la 
aternité.” The same author it is, who, in his “ Mémoires de deux 
eunes Mariées,” delineates what he characteristically styles “ une vir- 
ginité savante,’’—and again in his “ Dinah Piédefer,” that corresponding 
condition, * une innocence instruite.”—But we cannot accompany M, 
Poitou in his remaining researches among the drames of Alex. Dumas 
fils and George Sand, and the miscellaneous fictions of Soulié and Balzac, 
Indeed, stopping where we do, we may reasonably be allowed to send 
out for an ounce of civet to sweeten the imagination. 
The Social theories of the writers under censure are also subjected by 
M. Poitou to a similar scrutiny. Even Alfred de Vigny is here obnoxious 
to his strictures. Another author, whose later works were no longer ex- 
osed to the same exception, but of whose earlier ones M. Poitou speaks 
with stringent disapproval, is Emile Souvestre—the romance of “ Riche 
et Pauvre” being instinct, avowedly, with not merely anger but hatred, 
and systematic hatred too, “une haine de nature et d’instinct,” of the 
poor against the rich—intelligence and desert on one side, on the other 
—possession. Of course those precious perpetrations of Eugéne Sue, 
“ Martin,” and “ The Mysteries of the People,” are overhauled in no 
very ceremonious manner. So are the systematic attacks on society 
carried on by Balzac,* and Mme. Dudevant,t+ and Frédéric Soulié,t and 
MM. Pyat and Luchet.§ The hero in a drama by the last-named couple, 
is a cross of the Antony of Dumas and the Charles Moor of Schiller— 
uniting the gall and wormwood of the one to the audacity of the other ; 
retorting hate for hate on society, which, having treated him as an 
enemy, he now and henceforth will treat as such, haine pour haine ! 
If the brigand is a troublesome customer, society is responsible for it all, 
society has made him what he is, and must now take him as it finds him, 
and bear not only the trouble of him but the blame. This play, ‘Le 
Brigand et le Philosophe,” is classed by M. Poitou in the foremost rank 
of its kind ; he believes it, in fact, to be unrivalled, on any stage, for the 
stupid excesses of its rancorous abuse, and the fury of its imprecations 
against society and the laws. “It seems like a dream,” he protests, 
“that twenty years ago we assisted, with a smile on our lips, at these 
ridiculous horrors, not seeing in them anything more than harmless para- 
doxes and jeux d'esprit sans conséquence.” Fre smiles no longer at this 
incroyable drame—at the “brutality” of its form, and the unexampled 
“eynicism” of its dialogue. One of the joint authors, M. Félix Pyat, 
has developed its principles in a subsequent piece, “ Les Deux Serruriers” 
—presenting the same “odious and forced contrast” between rich and 
poor, in a series of tableaux gui font horreur. His still later drama of 








* In“ mga Perdues,” “ Une Imprimerie de Province,” “ Les Employés,” 


+ In her “Valentine,” but more especially and explicitly in her “Isidora,” 
« Le Metnier @’Angibault,” and “Le Péché de M. Antoine.” 
: In “La Confession Générale.” 
In “ Le Brigand et le Philosophe.” 
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“ Diogéne” is said to reproduce, under Grecian names, the old declama- 
tions against the selfishness of society, and the indifference with which 
those pa have worked for her are allowed to die of want. And again, 
in his “ Chiffonnier de Paris,” Jean, the rag-picker, is all honesty, virtue, 
and generosity itself, to serve as a dramatic (but also didactic) contrast 
to the Baron Hoffmann, a wretch made wealthy by robbery and assassi- 
nation—a rere type of infamy and crime—worthily supported in this 
respect by his daughter, a young lady who no way degenerates from her 
sire, and who, among other strokes of business, causes her child to be 
“exposed,” and anon accuses of infanticide the poor owvriére who has 
taken care of it. Wealth it is that abandons the offspring of its de- 
bauchery, and casts the shame and the burden on the shoulders of decent 
“ worth by poverty depressed.” And this is the sort of drama provided 
for the people—and played to crowded houses, and greeted with the 
plaudits of the faubourgs. The day came, as a matter of course, when 
these “sinister” plaudits at the theatre were exchanged for revolutionary 
clamour at the barricades. 

It is perhaps in the order of social and political ideas, M. Poitou thinks, 
that the evil against which he labours is deepest and hardest to cure. 
“ The reason of this is simple. In the circle of private life, the pression 
of manners, the authority of law, the influence of the family—in short, a 
thousand secret and beneficent causes co-operate to modify the man, un- 
known to himself, and lead him back imperceptibly to truth and good- 
ness. But false theories of society, of civic rights and duties, of the 
organisation of labour, of a redistribution of riches, and all those utopias 
with which the brain of the working classes is filled, require a much 
longer time to be effaced ; because, frst of all, in questions of this sort 
truth comes but slowly to light; and because, above all, the sense of 
daily privations fosters illusive hopes, and cherishes both regrets and re- 
sentments. Long after external order is restored, disorder still subsists 
within the mind : the surface is calm, but there is a ground-swell mur- 
muring deep below.” 

Nevertheless while solicitous to recognise the full extent of the evil, 
and its perilous tendencies, M, Poitou noway despairs of either the litera- 
ture or the morals of his native land. He hopes much from that good 
sense, that sense of the real, that instinct of the true, which he pro- 
nounces “ the pre-eminent quality and basis even of the French Rai it 
and from that reaction against materialism which he so zealously strives 
to further, and to which no insignificant encouragement has lately been 
given by the popularity accorded to the writings of M. Jules Simon. He 
is prompt, too, wherever opportunity allows him, to hail any change for 
the better in the literature he describes—for instance, some of the later 
novelets of George Sand, to the healthier tone of which, however, a mor, 
tifying exception is cited in the case of “ La Daniella,” with its thin 
poetical veil of sensualism, in the old, old style. He rejoices at seeing 
numbers of young writers, however, pursue the line of road opened by 
her in “ Frangois le Champi ” and “ La petite Fadette”—a large harvest 
of tales and novels, remarkable in most instances for simplicity, grace, 
and purity of inspiration, having sprung up above the ruins of the pre- 
tended “ historical” romance, the “ socialistic and humanitarian” romance, 
and the romance of adventure and crime. The public has received well 
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quotations, culled from an extensive series of obnoxious fictions, it is pro- 

to mention, in conclusion, the avowal he makes of the care and good 
faith with which he selects his evidence. It has been his endeavour, 
assures us, to guard against any the least distortion of his author’s mean- 
ing. If the reproach should be raised against him of having judged cer- 


= 


racter, his answer is: that he does not believe himself to have fallen into 
any such mistake, or to have committed any such injustice—it having 
been his particular care to abstain from quoting whatever seemed pro- 
voked by the situation or required by the demands of art; whatever, as 
such, should be charged ste account, not of the author, but of the 
character his delineation bodies forth. 








THE ALIMENTARY CRISIS IN PARIS. 


Tue Parisians are complaini ievously of the dearness of provisions. 
We have a fellow feeling vith them, for "nctwithatanding the vaunted 
new tariff, improved means of transport from rural districts, and greatly 
increased facilities of communication with other countries, almost all the 
articles of ordinary consumption are dearer at the present time in London 
than they were a few years back. They have a means of remedying 
such a state of things in Paris, at least in as far as bread—the staff of 
life—is concerned, which we should be sorry to see adopted in this 
country—they make the bakers sell it at a fixed price, and when its value 
in money is greater than the said fixed price, the difference is made up by 
the municipal authorities, who are refunded by a general tax. Thus the 
whole of France is occasionally made to porate Ld to the tranquillity and 
comfort of the Parisians. But this system has not yet been applied to 





* Sic. We presume that M. Poitou means the authoress of ‘‘ The Lamplighter” 
and “ Mabel Vaughan”—works in high repute with a large class which years ago 
confined themselves to Mrs. Sherwood and Hannah More. 

+ Les Mysttres de la Boucherie et de la Viande’& bon Marché. Par E. Blanc, 
ancien rédacteur en chef de la Gazette des Communes. 





P 
himself pays for the beast, by a proper utilisation of the hides and offal ! 
This is mere hypothesis—a state of things which, if it had any real founda 


se: wee as amr Bc a TR It is in the power of any 
another, till he goes down toa minimum profit; the 
average price will hence always be the medium between a minimum and 
an excessive profit, but where you limit the number of butchers, you create 
® monopoly; and where you establish fixed prices and a fixed tax, you 

an end to all the benefits which the public can possibly derive from 

The value of a six-year-old ox, fattened for the shambles, is estimated 
at 314 fr. A four-year animal, purchased for fattening, is estimated at 
from 225 fr. The expenses are estimated at 20 fr. ; for the two years’ 
taxes 36 fr. ; accidental expenses 6 fr. ; interest of purchase-money at 6 
percent. 27 fr.; making a total of 314 fr. Such an ox would, if weighing 
350 kilog. (2 lbs. 3 oz. 44 dr. each kilogramme), be worth 89.71 cent. 
ae This is the price per kilog. adopted by M. Blane for the 

" Bourdon, another authority, estimates it, however, at 1 fr. 
O7 cent.—a difference of 17 cent. ; that is, in our money, from 9d. to 
10d. the two pounds three ounces. 

But M. Blane argues that the ox has an industrial as well as an ali- 
mentary value, or what he calls a fifth part, including hide, fat, and 
offal. The hide weighs _eoreggegd from 45 to 50 kilog.. The weight of 
fat generally averages 50 kilog.; some estimate double this amount, M. 
Blane estimates the hide 47 kilog. (at 50 fr. the 50 kilog.), 47 fr. 50 











cent. ; the fator tallow Re pa ee eS NR 12 fr. 
The price for the offal is annually, that of the hides every month, and 
that of thetallow weekly. This gives a total value for the fifth quarter 
of 119 fr. 50 cent. The benefit derived by the butchers from this fifth 
is, therefore, according to M. Blanc, in presence of existing public 

ss, a scandalous thing. 

This so-called fifth quarter is not paid for by the butcher to the 
grazier, who sells his beast according to the presumed weight of the 
other four quarters. Hence it has been considered as so much Joss to 
the producer. But M. Blanc argues against this view of the subject 
that the ier bought his four-year animal on the same conditions, and 
if the value of the fifth quarter - increased, still the increase of value 
has been mainly in the other four quarters. The producers are not 
likely, he insists, to give up anything having an intrinsic value for 
nothing, more than any other class of tradesmen or merchants. If the 
do not actually charge for the fifth quarter, they paid nothing for it 
originally ; and if the fattening of the beast has been an expense, they 
take care that they are paid for it, by the price of the other four quarters. 
It certainly does appear to be a solecism to suppose that if the fifth 

uarter is not included in the contract for sale, that it is given away. 

e butcher pays so much per kilogramme for a fat beast, knowing that 
he will make so much by the fifth quarter; but it is questionable if the 
conclusions that M. Blanc would draw from this state of things, which is 
a merely nominal one, are logical. The butcher, he argues, should be 
made to deduct the value of the fifth quarter from that of the other four 
quarters for the benefit of the public. If the legislative powers were to 
add this to the already numerous interferences with the butcher's busi- 
ness, the only result would be that the butchers would be obliged to pur- 
chase their beasts according to an evaluation of the price of the five 
quarters; for if, according to M. Blanc’s own showing, the producer 
takes care not to lose the value of the fifth quarter, so must likewise the 
butcher. It-would only alter the terms of the sale, but its conditions 
would not be affected in the least. Both buyer and seller—that is, butcher 
and grazier—effect their transactions presuming on the value of the fifth 

uarter; but if, because it is not named in the transaction, the public 
think they can establish a claim to the benefit of the same, why it merely 
requires that it should be duly noticed in the sale, and any theory founded 
upon the absurd omission of the name of the thing in the transaction 
falls to the ground. 

But M, Blanc, having assumed that the fifth quarter is so much pure 
profit to the butcher, goes on to discuss what he designates as other 
secret profits. There are in Paris three kinds of butchers: regular 
butchers, about 150 in number only, who kill just as much as they want 
for sale; wholesale butchers, who kill for themselves, and also supply 
some 300 butchers’ stalls; and retail butchers (about 300), who sell meat 
at second hand, The two first class of butchers, according to M. Blanc, 
gain 34 cent. per kilog. by the fifth quarter. ‘Then there are the secret 
profits, the advantages from which belong to all classes of butchers, and 
which are derived from the substitution of inferior meat, by what they 


on Tgenianenene in, Paris, or bits of bone or inferior portions of the 
added to the purchase—notwithstanding la défense de la Pré- 
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y offal, by bones, by the sale of untaxed kidneys, by false 
weights, and by “ occult manipulations.” 

The idea of “occult manipulations” in the matter of meat will read 
strange in a country where butcher's meat is cut up as it is in ours into 
honest quarters and joints, leaving only a very moderate margin for 
imposition; but it is otherwise in France, where meat is cut up into 
trifling bits, thus affording many opportunities for the substitution of 
inferior for choice parts. M. Blanc assures us, indeed, that there are 
wes | few Parisians who can distinguish one part from another by the cut, 
and those few are cooks in leading houses; but even they are often de- 
ceived. The same authority estimates the profits thus surreptitiously 
obtained at from 50 to 60 cent. the kilog., making the total receipts per 
kilog. 2 fr. 62 cent. This against an expense of 1 fr. 40 cent. per 
kilog., at the mean average price; of 12.34 cent. per kilog., municipal 
taxes ; and of 08.50 cent. per kilog. for expenses of sale; making a total 
of 1 fr. 60.84 cent. for expenses, which, deducted from 2 fr. 62 cent. 
rim leaves | fr. 01.16 cent. actual gain of 200 butchers upon every 

ilog. of meat. The other butchers, who do not profit by the fifth part, 
only realise by the same calculations 67 cent. per kilog. This calcula- 
tion is founded upon a presumed consumption of 60 millions of kilogs. 
of meat sold by the 501 butchers of Paris. The calculation is a curious 
one, even supposing that it should be erroneous on the point of the profit 
derived from the fifth quarter. The consideration of that quarter seems 
to be sunk in the transactions between the slaughtering and the retail 
butchers; or is it not rather the existence of such a source of profit that 
enables the slaughtering butcher to supply the retail butcher with meat 
that shall bring in a profitable remuneration, whilst the legal interferences 
and monopolies, so much to be deprecated, keep up identity of price 
between wholesale and retail dealers ? 

The mean business of a butcher’s stall in Paris amounts to four oxen 
per week, to which are to be added one ‘cow, two calves, and twenty- 
three sheep, constituting a weekly consumption of 2214 kilog. If 
there is one point in which Paris has hitherto sought and obtained credit 
for superiority in the world, itis for the luxuries of the table. But how 
is it possible that cookery can excel where the material is bad? The 
Parisian restaurants must, in the present day, be living upon the fame 
acquired in olden times, and the easy-going good faith of the traveller 
and badaud alike. Since the establishment of the tax on meat, beasts of 
first quality, we are told, are scarcely ever seen within the precincts of 
the capital. As to beasts of a second quality, which used to supply the 
mean consumption, they are likewise no longer to be seen. The meat 
of Paris is now solely obtained from animals of third, fourth, and even 
ninth quality! “It is sufficient,” says M. Blanc, “to satisfy oneself of 
this fact by stopping before the butchers’ stalls in any populous quarter, 
and even before the stalls in wealthy quarters, to see nameless meats, that 
are not less repulsive to the sight than they are to the organs of smell, 
and which constitute one of the most afflicting spectacles (un des plus 
navrants spectacles) of the capital, and one of the most painful contrasts 
with the various descriptions of magnificence of which it is so justly 
proud.” It is lucky we are merely quoting, for otherwise it might be 
thought that we were scandalising. 
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2 Ibs. 3 ozs., and the profits on all kinds meat as equal to 47.84 cent. 


kilog., or 94d. upon every 2 lbs. 302s, Summing up and rising to a 
oe tee A fp plate eye yy arrived, M. 


“ Forty-five millions profit upon an annual sale of sixty millions of 
kilogs., which have cost, not at the fictitious prices of the daily quota- 
tions, but at real market prices, sixty-five to sixty-eight millions of 
francs!! That is a profit of more than seventy per cent.} 

“« Such are a rnen senapin af Sasision aetnase for the first-class 

to of so many first-class ambassadors. 

“ For those of the second-class, an income of so many ministers ! ! 

“ And for the lowest class of butchers, mcomes equal to those of so 
many marshals of France! !!” 

It is, then, according to this view of the matter, in order to enrich 500 
butchers, ary ago division among them of forty to forty-five millions 
of francs, that the good city of Paris has to resign itself to paying for 
one of the first necessities of life a price greater was ever paid for 
it before, and, in many instances, to go without it altogether! “It is,” 
adds M. Blanc, “one of the greatest scandals of the times we live in.” 

at, ic or master of the butchers, said to the commission of 
iry,in 1851: ‘“ If there was an insurrection in Paris, all the butchers 
would be massacred.” M. Blanc’s revelations, if correct, would certainly 
not tend to add to their safety. Every one, he says, is aware of ip- 
stances within his own sphere of acquaintance, where members of this 
usurious corporation were “ workmen yesterday, millionnaires on the 


But M. Blanc not only visits the fortunate butchers with his sweeping 
condemnation. All the substances, he says, which constitute the prin- 
cipal basis of the alimentation of Paris (butcher's meat, charcuterie, 
grocery; wines, wood, and charcoal) are monopolised by three or four 

usand individuals, who all aim atthe same object—the acquirement of 
@ fortune 4 grande vitesse. The consequence is, that the 800,000 eon- 
sumers are reduced to a diet the price of which rises in direct proportion 
to its worthlessness, such as bad meat, coarse, irritating charcuterie, and 
drugged wines, which “affect the public health, fill the hospitals, and 
throw families into mourning.” Whilst the public is thus ing, the 
retail dealers are to be seen retiring from business, after a few years, with 
fortunes of 200,000, 300,000, 400,000 f., the merchants and whole- 
sale dealers having acquired, upon the very same produce by which these 
fortunes were obtamed, profits which are reckoned by millions rather than 
by hundreds of thousands of francs. Trade would, at all events, appear 

this to be in a very flourishing condition in Paris. There are nume- 
rous intermediaries in business, w. profits, M, Blanc assures us, are 
just as enormous. Butter, which is sold wholesale at 60, 65, and 75 
cent. the pound, is sold retail at 1 fr. 40 cent., 1 fr. 50 cent., and 2 fr. 
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the pound. This difference between the producer's price and the vendor's 
is not confined to France. There are other countries in which the passion 
of modern times—to become rich quickly—exists as well as there. 
Candles, which a few years back were worth only 60 to 65 cent. the 
pound, now sell for 90 and 95 cent. It is the same with coffee, , 
oil, and other produce of a similar description. M. Blanc 

the first rise its origin in stockbroking speculations, and when once 
the tradesmen had been enabled to obtain a high price, they never receded 
“Such,” he adds, “are the sad consequences 
of this hideous alimentary stockbroking, which respects nothing, not even 
the modest food of the poor man. 

** What has not been said of the scandals of which the Bourse of public 
effects is the theatre? What would one not have to say of the Bourse 
‘ The Bo he fort 

“The Bourse of public effects speculates the fortune of 
gamblers who vehasiacily expose rine to its hall but the Bourse 
of provisions speculates upon the health and upon the life of the whole 
of the labouring population, whose sweat, instead of sufficing for their 
nourishment, only serves for pasture and aliment to criminal specula- 
tions.” 

There is a world of mischief in these sad words, and whilst writing 
with a philosophic and philanthropic purport, the author becomes uncon- 
sciously the propagator of the most dangerous doctrines—doctrines caleu- 
lated to throw distrust between man and man, and to subvert society to 
its very foundations. 

A company, among whom are some prefects and “bouchers million- 
naires,” has lately started a project for a great central market in Paris. M. 
Blanc countenances the project, as a step in a right direction, but he says 
that the estimate of 220,000 oxen annually consumed in Paris, upon which 
there would be a saving by such a market of 14,370,000 franes, is too 
great. ‘The actual consumption, he says, on the Ey of ministerial 
reports, was only 88,479 annually from 1851 to 1855. ere is, he says, 
a serious danger in exaggerating the character and the results of the pro- 

undertaking ; hopes are given birth among consumers which, when 
proved to be illusory, are retorted upon the company, and even the au- 
thorities, as a deception. 

Another and a very deplorable effect of the dearness of meat remains 
to be noticed, and that is the increased sale of meat of an inferior quality. 
The quantity of cows slaughtered has been on an annual increase 
15,668 in 1830, to 24,800 in 1854. Most of this meat is unwholesome 
by reason of the sedentary life and the forced feeding of the animals, and 
is calculated to generate disease—more especially typhus fever. The 
cows of Paris, when not slaughtered, almost goneper Bivrs from tuber- 
cular consumption. ‘They are slaughtered in the suburbs, and the meat 
is conveyed surreptitiously for sale into the city, where it is called 
“< viande 4 la main.” ‘The increase in the sale of this diseased meat has 
been truly enormous. From 866,000 kilog., it has risen gradually to 
17,151,000 kilog. in 1856. It now constitutes one-third of all the meat 
annually consumed in Paris. Another third is composed of veal—the 
meat of calves born of diseased parents, and slaughtered before they have 
attained the age, required by law, of six weeks. M. Blanc is evidently 
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the meat consumed in Paris is unwholesome, a man must 
a degree who would believe that because he goes to a 


. riced, or even a celebrated restaurant, he will be sure of obtaining 


‘meat. 
_ Another result of the dearness of meat has been an rex | remarkable 
increase in the consumption of offal. The quantity which passed the 


barriers amounted, in 1812, to 63,536 kilog. : it has risen progressively 
to} 4,245,000 kilog. in 1855. The consumption. of meat has thus con- 
stantly gone on diminishing while the population has been increasing. 
It was estimated, in 1791, at 74 kilog. annually for each individual, and, 
in 1856, at only 56 kilog. There is, also, M. Blanc argues, a progres- 
sive diminution in the agricultural wealth of France, which corresponds 
with this diminution in the alimentary well-being of the population, and 
which is 25 per cent. less than it used to be. 

“Our workmen,” says M. Michel Chevalier, “do not eat sufficient 
meat, because France does not produce enough, and it is thus that a 
rickety eepaiegen is multiplied in our cities.” 

“ And why,” says M. hs “should we be surprised? The mean 
annual consumption of butcher’s meat is, for all France, only 20 kilog. 
for each individual, whilst it is 42 kilog. for Belgium, and 68 kilog. for 
England.” Such an insufficiency in one of the most fortifying of ali- 
mentary substances, M. Blanc argues, induces physical incapacity for 
labour, languor, sickness, fevers, and, lastly, diminution in the number of 
births as compared with the rate of mortality. He gives a curious in- 
stance of the first in the much greater amount of work accomplished by 
English, where French and English have been engaged at the same 
time. The result was traced to the diet ; so the French were made to 
adopt the same food, when they soon, we are told, resumed their natural 
superiority over the English ! 

The shops in Paris frequented by the working classes attempted, at 
first, to meet the alimentary crisis by increasing the price of their por- 
tions of meat 15 cent., but this not meeting the evil, the size of the por- 
tion was next diminished, until now they are threatened with utter ruin, 
for the price of meat keeps increasing, whilst the workman cannot afford 
more out of his wages, and they cannot go on reducing the size of the 
portion till it is no longer visible ! 

The tax upon meat, which in the imaginations of Parisian political 
economists was to effect wonders in the in of prices, has only had 
the result of raising that of the first quality from 1 fr. 60 cent., the price 
paid during the period of the Exposition, to 2 fr. 08 cent. the kilog. in 

pril, 1857, and that of the second from 1 fr. 40 cent. to 1 fr. 68 cent. 

is is quite sufficient—without entering into all the details given by 

M. Blanc of the exemption of the fillet, the under-cut, chops when pruned 
of fat and of kidneys—to show that the system does not work well. 

It might be thought, then, at such a crisis, that some enlightened 
minds would turn to the natural results of unrestricted freedom and 
competition in trade to overcome abuses which so much legislation has 
_ tended to augment. Nor have there been wanting such in France : 
unfortunately, M. Blanc is not one of the number. Free trade, he argues, 
does not prevent fraudulent dealing. Has monopoly and petty and 
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vexatious legislative interference done so? when, according to his own 
showing, under such a system, not only has the price of meat increased 
nearly 50 per cent., but two-thirds of the meat consumed in Paris are 
bad, or of inferior quality. Free trade in the matter of wines, he says, 
has reduced the size of the bottle nearly a third. Might not the same 
result have attended upon legislative restrictions? Free trade, he finally 
argues, would only increase the number of butchers, and, consequently, 
the price of meat, the results of competition being sup to be 
swamped in the interests of the whole body as a corporation. 

Thus it is almost universally in France. Admirable staticians, and en; 
dowed with great natural as well as cultivated abilities in following out 
premises to their logical conclusions, still, in matters of political economy, 
they can never rely upon themselves: they uniformly look for all ame- 
liorations to the intervention of the State. Hence the factitious sale of 
bread at a fixed minimum price, and taxes upon meat to remove abuses 
which they have only served to augment. M. Blanc can see and can ex- 
pose these evils inf’ abuses in a manner that derives interest from the 
clearness and succintness of the details and their very grievous nature, 
but let him leave the arena as an expositor and become a suggestor of 
remedies, and sad is the falling off. He would apply the sale of the fifth 
quarter—the hides and offal—to the reduction of the price of meat, 
as if the value of such was for a moment ignored by either grazier or 
slaughterer. As Mrs. Glasse wrote to the tek. “ First catch your hare,” 
so it might be said to M. Blanc, “ First get your fifth quarter.” The 
next step he proposes to take is a general suppression of intermediaries, 
and further limitation in the number of butchers, expropriating the class, 
as he expresses it, “pour cause d’utilité publique’—a system which 
might equally apply to the expatriation of paupers, or even to infanticide. 
Afflicted wit the absurd theories of the day in the matter of founding 
reserve funds, as in the instance of the labourers employed in the recon- 
struction of streets in Paris, he would have Caisses de Réserve and Caisses 
de Service, which said reserved and working funds would open the door 
for greater abuses than any that have hitherto been experienced, bad as 
they are ; and, finally, he would establish what he is pleased to designate 
as “one grand alimentary institution,” but which, with our English ideas 
of free trade and competition, we cannot picture to ourselves in any other 
light than as “one grand alimentary monopoly.” As to the “résistance 
des bouchers,” ‘“J’autorité, armée d’une pénalité inflexible, en aura 
promptement raison ;” the existing markets are, regardless of interests or 
privileges, to be superseded ; and, above all, *‘ les cuirs et suifs Francais” 
—French hides and tallow—must be protected against foreign compe- 
tition. It is, indeed, piteous to see so much statistical labour end in such 
lame and impotent conclusions. M. Blanc has really an admirable object 
in view, that of supplying his fellow-citizens with good meat at a cheaper 
price; but he may depend upon it, he will never bring about so desirable 
a result by an increase in legislative interference, monopolies, and protec- 


tions. 
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THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


XIL. 


Corellia, in the Garfagnana. 


Ir was after our return to the Bagni that our friends, Count M. 
and the redeemed their promise of visiting us. Less wel- 
come was Baldassare, who, as usual, followed in their tram. The count 
was deli charmed with our villa, rushed into the garden hither and 
thither, into ecstasies over the woods, the view, the flowers, the 
fountains, their soft murmuring: It inspired him, as he said, so vio- 
lently, that he must improvise. 

¢ Give me paper and pencil, che posso celebrare l’incanto di questo vero 


0. 

Supplied with these, he retired to a laurel grove at the end of the 

ee and was seen no more for some hours. The quiet cavaliere laughed 
ily at his friend’s eccentricity. 

« Ab,” said he, una buona pasta, ma——” and he pointed significantly 
ys Pyeng “ When he is as old as I i asta ier 
and quiet are the greatest luxury man can enjoy, particularly in Italy, 
iia the climate is hot. I ap M. can aaa know the blessing 
of feeling cool even in mid-winter.” 

I arranged with Trenta that.after we had dined the carriage should be 
ordered to take us all to Corellia, a beautiful mountain-nest in the direc- 
tion of Barga. At dinner-time the count was with difficulty forced into 
the house on any terms. He was found on his knees before a small shrine 
of the Madonna outside the gate, and declared it was un sacrilegio to 
interrupt his prayers. Baldassare, as usual, was missing ; he was neither 
in the garden nor the house. Some one suggested the wood, where, search 
being made, the young Adonis was discovered stretched full length on 
the grass, and fast asleep. 

“ Corpo di Bacco,” grumbled the old cavaliere, “‘ that fellow will outlive 
even me, who don’t intend to die for the next fifty years. He gives him- 
self no wear and tear, sempre riposo, sempre dorme ;, at all events, he 
understands the | of quiet rather too well.” 

We started ee at under the care of Prospero and his pretty 

ys. The sun had already sunk below the mountain-tops, and the air, 

h still hot, was delicious. The deep shadows of the old chesnuts 
eagulphed us as we wound down the hill, and flung around a deep and 
freshing shade. As we passed over the broken bridge, we all, as 
with a single voice, expressed our admiration of the lovely ravine be- 
hari whose sides, overspread by the wide forest, were broken into 
eafy rifts and valleys, terminating in a range of the distant Apennines, 
whose | points, piled high aloft, cutting the azure blue of the sky, 
were tinged with a shade something between lilac and red, dimpling 
their sides from the declining sun, and contrasting beautifully with the 
rich green of the forests skirting their base. Immediately in front rose a 





al chapel inner Rowers an eb, she ces around a 
on its sides 
emt en encecar eee while the 
careened over its rocky bottom aout doy tale, coder he Ghai of te 


* exclaimed the count, “that I was 
born in Italy, the most beautiful in the world. Italia! O Italia!” 
exclaimed he, in the words of Filicaja, “thou who hast the fatal gift of 


beauty which became 
A funeral dower. 


Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful. 


Oh, would that her sorrows were ended, and that she might rejoice under 

the radiant sun that flings down his glorious. rays upon her , soil | 

Ane revolution ma wy do nruch. The Austrians the French, shall then 
expelled, slain, ted ; we will swim in rivers of blood.” 

< Ber amore del cielo !” cried Trenta, “do not remind me of your poli- 
tical creed, or I will go back instantly to Lucca. You have escaped a 
lifelong imprisonment once by the veriest good luck that ever befel « 
man who did not deserve it. Now, pray distinguish yourself no longer as 
the Red Count, at least in my company. I believe sincerely that. it is 
such so-called patriots as you and your party—all infernal reuliedhabiitsies 
that have ruined Italy.” 

M. looked inclined to be offended, and was silent. 

Our road lay through avenues of trees festooned with luxuriant vines, 
garlanding nel branch to branch the purple fruit matted among the fo- 
liage, and forming an impenetrable wall of greenery. We crossed streams 
flowing down from the hills dotted with towns and villages—a rich scene 
of cultivated beauty. The sun, now low in the horizon, played “a thou- 
sand antic tricks before high heaven,”: and cast the most wonderful and 
capricious shadows in the gorges and ravines, opening up the sides of the 
rocks over Gallicano. Amidst the masses of black shadow, a tree, a stone, 
or distant tower is lit up witha gleam quite , contrasting strangely 
with the surrounding gloom, for the ; shades of evening are alread 
gathering over the forests, except where streaks of inle and rnp 
lingered on the summit of some distant Birr ditt fading ~ 
into the far off heavens. Hard by, a group of cottages cluster al ong 
the roadside, and, from an upper gallery, a black-haired, brilliant-ey 
a looks smilingly out. The cavaliere takes off his hat and salutes 

er. 

‘‘ Bella contadina,” cries he ; “ti saluto, stia bene. I make it a point 
to honour beauty wherever I find it; oun mio dovere. What. do you say, 
Baldassare—am I not right ?” 

“ Beauty,” said that young § gentleman, trying to look wise, ‘is very 
refreshing, but I prefer it in t renee classes. I like, for my own taste, 
beauties that can dance; wooden shoes are not to my tas 

“‘ Ah, canaglia!” muttered the cavaliere ; “ tu sai nulla.” 

The road ascended through the forest which we had re-entered as we 
mounted upwards, A varied scene of mountain beauty unfolded before us: 
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valleys, rocks, mountains, piled and tossed in grand confusion. O 

> su aepoetting behind the Carrara mountains in.a mist of burnished 
A. few star already twinkled out here and there on the deep blue 

ns, indicating the presence. of Night, who in these southem hatrtudes 

Bwaits the departure of Day to assert her empire the instant 

owing rival sinks to rest. Here are unknown those delicious twi- 
tht hours we so much enjoy in the North—a something between the 
lare of day and the gloom of night, inviting to dreamy srenalesion 







and gentle repose, The instant the aun sets in Italy all the light departs 
with it, and spreads around its inky mantle until the bright moon 


rises over the mountain-tops, its mild, clear rays diffusing a softer day. 
SG@ansidet oulsieed heomnts «che delizia ” : - 

“Oh, exceedingly,” replied old Trenta; ‘‘ we shall have quite-enough 
of the night before we return. I hope, signora mia, you are prepared 
for the romantic expedition you have arranged, for we shall certainly not 
reach your home before mezzanotte.” 

“Oh,” said I, “TI shall like it ; the night is beautiful.” 

“ Ah, chi lo sa? there are some ominous-looking clouds off there to the 
left ; but, pazienza, we shall see.” 

“ Fermati! Fermati!” cried the count to the coachman ; and in a perfect 

leaped from the carriage. 
~ “Che diavolo maiha! I see what he is about,” said the cavaliere. 

On a bare, elevated summit stood a large wooden cross, decorated with 
the emblems of the Passion rudely executed by some rustic artist: there 
was the cock that crew, the sponge, the reed, the nails, the spear that 
pierced the sacred side, Malchus’s ear, the sword that cut it off, all fastened 
to the woodwork of the cross. The count had flung himself on his knees, 
and was buried in prayer. Not to be behindhand, the old cayaliere also 
dismounted, drew out his corona, and said an ave, kneeling on the ground. 

* Are you not also a Catholic?” said I to Baldassare. 

“'Yes,”” said he, “di certo, but I have some new clothes on, and the 
roads are dusty.” 

It was difficult to get the count to proceed; he would have stayed an 
hour if the cavaliere had not represented to him the approach of night. 

* Ah,” said he, “‘let.me pray for the souls of those I love ; in this lovely 
solitude, peace, and joy, and Bone comfort and console me amid these 
lonely woods.” Y 

Corellia was now in sight—a small borgo, most picturesquely situated 
on a precipitous height, positively embosomed in mountains, their pointed 
a frowning down over the town in enormous masses of deepening 

ow. | 

Our carriage stopped at the entrance to the town, and we dismounted 
and passed under a low archway, where a picture of the Madonna with 
outstretched arms seemed to salute and bless us as we passed. Her little 
lamp was already lighted, and the shrine trimmed with freshest flowers. 
The streets were formed of poor houses, from whence still poorer inha- 
bitants rushed out to see the forestieri. We asked the way to the Duomo, 
and mounted higher and higher, until we wondered what precise degree 
of altitude we were to attain. On a broad platform overlooking the town 
stood the edifice. Beside it a pure stream of water gushed into a marble 
basin, round which a party of contadine were assembled, busily engaged 
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in bearing away the water in heavy copper vessels, which they grace- 
fully poised on their heads, walking to ond fro with the ease of so 
many Hebes. Service was going on in the church by the light of a 
single candle. The good old cavaliere entered and reverently kuelt for a 
few moments, but the count, transfixed by the beauty of one of the water- 
nymphs, for the moment forgot all else. Under an archway the chesnut 
forest stretched away invitingly up a beautiful valley terraced with walks, 
We lingered for a while under the trees, admiring the delicate sheep that 
cropped the grass, under the care of a little maiden, who led one (her 
favourite lamb) in a string. She sang to it a little sternello, wreathing 
its snowy neck meanwhile with wild flowers. 

The moon had now risen, and we thought of returning, but just as we 
had ordered Prospero to prepare, ominous peals of thunder echoed through 
the valleys, and a few drops of rain began to fall: a storm was evidently 
coming on. 

“T said so,” muttered the cavaliere ; “ma la gioventd non ascolta— 
youth never listens to age.” 

Prospero now appeared hat in hand, and declared it was impossible to 
risk descending the steep and unsafe road in a storm; the horses 
would take fright, the signore would be thrown out and killed, not the 
saints themselves could assist us in such a strait. Fully contemplating a 
delicious drive home in the moonlight, and never dreaming of storms, I 
was seriously annoyed. What were we to do? Locanda there was not 
in the place, or we might have ordered beds there. We had in our 
dilemma gathered under the church porch ; the thunder now rolled loudly, 
and vivid lightning lit up the surrounding woods with a bluish glare, 
At this moment the village priest emerged from the church, closing the 
door after him for the night. 

“ Benedicte,” said he to us, doffing his large shovel-hat; ‘how is it, 
fanciulli miei, that you stand in the rain, which will soon become a deluge ? 
You are strangers, can I assist you? Where do you come from ?” 

‘¢ Mio riverente signore,” began the count, ‘ you who have in so Chris- 
tian a manner inquired into our griefs, who, coming, as it were, an angel 
and messenger from heaven 4 

“Che pazzo,” cried Trenta, interrupting him, for the rain was now 
coming down very fast; “padre mio, we are indeed strangers, and in 
much perplexity.” 

He then recounted to the priest how we were situated ; the good father 
instantly insisted on carrying us off to his house. 

** Mi sara un vero regalo to receive such excellent strangers. I am 
but a poor country priest ; I have no luxuries to boast of, but a good bed 
anda plain supper are yours. I rejoice to be able to offer this small hos- 
pitality to such brava gente.” 

Excuses or apologies were not regarded, and he led us away to his 
house near the church. A long flight of rather dirty steps, up which we 
groped in utter darkness, brought us to the upperstory. On the landing 
was a small image of the Madonna under a niche ; a light burned before 
it, and as he passed, the priest, or, as I shall now call him, Don Tommaso, 
reverently bowed. 

“ Felicita,” cried he, “ viene, viene, presto! alight! Here are forestieri 
benighted, come to sup and sleep here. Presto, presto!” 
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A middle-aged woman, looking utterly confounded at so unexpected 
an arrival, appeared in the passage, ; g a lucerna. 

“ mai,” said she, “ what does this mean ?” “hie 

“Why,” said I, “indeed I fear we are a dreadful intrusion, but the 
padre has opened his house to us as we cannot return to the Baths in this 
storm, and as he is so Christian———” 

“ Why, si,” said Felicitai, “2 molto Christiano, lui davvero, but we 
must do the best we can.” 

So, looking rather sulky, she ushered us into an ante-room innocent of 
all t at furniture, the bare walls painted in fresco. A small salot- 
tino was beyond, bare also, even img to Italian ideas, of furniture ; 
the floor was brick, uncarpeted ; a few ehairs stood against the gaily- 
painted walls, and a large deal table oceupied the centre of the room. 

“ You see, signori miei, I am not lodged like Torlonia ; but the bare 
walls, such as they are, are yours ; and, with this raging storm, they must 
be acceptable.” 

The storm did indeed rage; the lightning played in at the window in 
masses of unearthly light, and the thunder crashed and roared among the 
rocks with horrid din. 

« Ah, padre mio,” said the count, “this Christian hospitality of yours 
shall be remembered hereafter. What delightful simplicity is here! ‘These 
rooms, in their unadorned cleanliness, remind me of a monastery. Ah, 
how happy I should be to retire from the world and pass my life with 
you in this solitude !” 

I, not being as enthusiastic and impressionable as the count, felt cold, 
hungry, and chilled. The good cavaliere, ever the soul of politeness, ob- 
served that I looked pale. 

“ Signora mia,” said he, “ you are cold. I will see if our friend here, 
Felicita, has not a scaldino for you and your sister.” 

Scaldini are little earthen pots filled with burning charcoal, which, held 
in the hands or placed at the feet, in Italy replace a fire, which is a luxury 
that the Italians utterly detest and eschew as ruimous to health. The 
cavaliere returned, bearing one im each hand. 

“I shall now go and assist Felicita to prepare you some supper,” said 
Don Tommaso. ‘I only hope she is well supplied with provisiuns.” 

When he was gone, Baldassare crept out of a corner, where he had been 
vainly endeavouring to make himself comfortable and go to sleep. 

« Mille diavoli,” said he, “what a place!” And he looked ruthfully 
round. “ There is not a chair to sleepin. I wish we had never come. 
What, in the name of Heaven, is there to see at Corellia? And the 
night, the storm! Ah, che miseria!” And he sank down with a sigh. 

“ Baldassare,” cried the count, “ there is that good Christian soul, Don 
Tommaso, gone to prepare our supper ; immediately assist him. You 
are young and active; it will only be a proper attention ; it will do 
you good. Va, velo commando;” and he pointed imperiously to the door. 

“ But, diamine, I am no cook,” indignantly replied Baldassare. 
“C di Bacco! do you take me fora scullion? I never cooked in my 
life ; I won't go.” 

“What, age waiting on youth! Oh, vergogna! Go at once, Bal- 
dassare, as I bid you. You no cook ?—I believe you. ‘Too much good 
luck for us if you were. Animale che sei—you can do nothing but 
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dance; but I insist on your trymg to make yourself of use. Go, Baldas- 


sare. 

The. eman, ‘who was afraid of offending the count, slo 
and pote trae and was lost in the sestesle of the Dati 
front whence came loud frizzling sounds of broiling and frying, welcome 
odours of omelets, and cutlets, and salame, and loud talking from the 
shrill voice of Felicita. : 

In due course of time an excellent supper appeared, borne in by the 
kind priest, assisted by the count and Baldassare. There was the minestra 
of maccaroni, a splendid omelet mixed with onions, some cutlets, an im- 
mense salad of snowy endive, salame, and cheese ; t flasks of the 
vino sincero of the paese flanked the corners of the table. It was 
homely fare, but how we enjoyed it! Hunger is indeed the best of all 
sauces. 

Under the mild and humanising influence of this excellent meal I — 
forgot our nmushaps, the count forgot poetry and descended to vulgar 
prose, Baldassare forgot his humiliations, and we only remembered the 
storm to rejoice in its consequences. The storm, indeed, which still 
raged without, only increased our feeling of coziness and comfort as we 
sat round the priest’s humble board. After our meal was ended, the ex- 
cellent vino' sincero came in for the attention of the gentlemen, Don 
Tommaso having, alas! insisted on opening a bottle of rosoglio, which, 
when good, approaches as near what we may conceive ambrosial nectar 
to have been as this world ean afford. 

“ Amici miet,” said the Don, “it gives me infinite pleasure to see you 
here ; it is seldom such a pleasant change occurs in my monotonous hfe, 
fixed as I am in the fastnesses of these wild mountains. This is the first 
time that any guests have sat round this table since the old marchesa left 
Corellia, after the termination of her famous lawsuit.” 

“ What lawsuit was that ?” eagerly asked Trenta, who piqued himself 
on knowing everything. ) 

“ Ah, it is a long story,” rejoined the priest. 

“ A story!” exclaimed Trenta. “Oh, delightful! Nothing could be 
more pleasant than to hear a story from sua riverenza.” 

All the others immediately assented. 

“Un racconto—si, un racconto,” eried the count ; “fateci il piacere, 
padre mio.” 

“Tt will keep me awake,” added Baldassare, who, ever since the day 
on the Guinigi tower, stood im wholesome dread of being pinched by the 
old cavaliere. 

**¥ am sure I will eomply with your wish, and tell you about the old 
marchesa with the greatest pleasure,” said the ‘good-natured Don ; and 
forthwith began. 


THE PRIEST'S STORY. 


The Marchesa B. lived for many years in a villa within the walls of 
Corellia with her niece, a beautiful girl, who was to her all that a daughter 
could be. She herself was a strange and eccentric character, violent, but 
good-hearted ; benevolent, yet eapable, if provoked, of revenge and a 
thousand ill feelings—a mixture, in fact, of much that was good, and 
somewhat that was bad. Moreover, she had a perfect passion for the 
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law, and had indulged so frecly in this expensive pastime, that her for- 
tune was m a Trine mbes the in for iy aie to live at 

th an out-of-the-way as Corellia. One'ni some tll chance, 
nar ba se Was ‘eet on “fre, and there was a pede pride mtr in our 


her bi 
little paese, where, water being rather scarce, the flames were hard to ex- 
‘inguish: The old lady was with difficulty saved, and her niece would cer- 
‘have been burned to death had not Count Nobili, who had come 
up to Corellia on a sporting excursion, extricated her from the burning 













walls at the risk of his own life. | 
aa 


: 1¢ villa was repaired, the marchesa and her niece came to this 
poor house, where we lived together very happily, for I well knew the 
old lady’s foibles. © Count Nobili lived with us too: It'seeméd, indeed, 
tha his hunting expedition was to have no end, for he never mentioned 

oing. The fact was—I early perceived it—he loved Enrica, and was 
Sletermiiia only to leave Corellia in her company. It was an excel- 
lent match... Enrica returned his love, and the old lady was pleased, 
for Count Nobili, rich, young, and handsome, and of a noble Lucchese 
family, Bai o husband for a princess. As purrer. Bs re be more 
agreeable to ies, the marriage was soon arranged, and the con- 
tract signed in walang Before taking his affianced bride home the 
count wished to make some arrangements, and left Corellia to return in 
a month, At first he wrote regularly to Enrica, then his letters became 
shorter and. colder, and finally an entire silence succeeded, The mar- 
chesa was furious, especially when she heard that he had left Lucca and 


gone to Paris without apprising them. Enrica fell dangerously ill ; 


, uneasiness, and disappointed love united to bring her almost to 
the grave. It was clear that Count Nobili had forgotten all his en- 
gagements to her. 

“T shall never behold him again!” sighed she. “Heaven give me 
resignation.” And then she wept as if her heart would break. 

“We shall see about that,” cried the marchesa. *‘Ma vi pare, do 
you think I am going to allow that girello, that farfalone, to walk off 
in this manner as long as there is law in Tuscany, because you have no 
father or brother to stab him as he deserves in the first portone he 

? Vedremo, vedremo! “You shall be his bride, amore mio, 


__ passes , 1 
whether he chooses it or not. Remember the contract. Grazie al cielo! 


we have got the contract; he is legally bound by that, and cannot 
escape,” 

All the marchesa’s evil passions were roused, though in a good cause. 
She saw that Enrica was sinking, and refused to listen to her representa- 
tion that to marry, Nobili unless he loved her and desired the union ‘as 
much as herself, would be to her worse than death. 

“ Pazzia!” cried the old lady, “you are a fool. Once married, the 
love will,come after, never fear; but, love or no love, Count Nobili shall 
cast no such dishonour on my house. He shall never return to Lucca 
to boast that he has broken my niece’s heart. Santa’ Madonna! such 
an insult is not to be thought of.” | 

The marchesa set off immediately for Florence, and insisted on my ac- 
companying her. ‘The suit was at once begun in the law courts there, the 

‘ining to superintend its progress and press on the tardy 


advocates. I returned home, but heard from her from time te time of her 
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in su Enrica had, in the mean time, somewhat recoyered. At 
after three years, the suit ended by a decision of the Florentine tri- 
in fayour of the marchesa, forcing Count Nobili to return, under 
in of confiscation of his entire Press , and to marry her niece accord- 
ing to the contract. No sooner was this ecision announced than the mar- 
chesa returned to her villa at Corellia, accompanied by Enrica, to pre- 
pare for the ill-assorted wedding, which she determined should take B gal 
immediately. 

“Santo dei santi!” cried she, when I went to pay them my com- 
pimerte on their arrival. ‘‘ Congratulate me, my father. I have fairly 

that birbante Nobili, I feel at least ten years younger. I never 
was so happy in my life; no, not when the Jate marchese, one of the 
handsomest.men in Italy, told me he was dying of love for me.. Ah, che 
bel successo, che magnifica vittoria !” 

Enrica threw herself into my arms; she was drowned in tears. 

“ Ah, padre mio,” said she, “entreat my aunt, I implore you, to be 
satisfied with the legal success, and to give up this dreadful marriage. 
How can I ever again, after what has occurred, look Nobili in the face? 
How can I bind myself to a man who I know hates me—to whom I know 
I am utterly detestable? Misery can only arise from such a union; it is 
wicked ws unnatural, Oh, mio padre, entreat, persuade my, dear aunt 
to let me enter a convent, and live and die there, unknown and for- 
gotten.” 

In vain I represented to the marchesa that our holy Church con- 
sidering marriage as one of the seven sacraments, and as an indissoluble 
bond, s i w by thus forcing an unnatural union, incur the danger of 


certain 
bunal i 


[: 


at sin. 

“‘ What!” cried the marchesa, with much wrath, “ you, too, against 
me, padre Tommaso! Mi par impossibile, a man of your sense to be in- 
fluenced by this silly, whining girl. The Church, indeed! Why, has not 
Count Nobili signed the contraet of his own free will? Is he not bound 
to my niece before God and man? And ean you talk to me of sin? 
Mille diavoli, I think you are all mad, The marriage ceremony shall 
take place, I swear, by the goodness of the Madonna, through whose in- 
tercession I gained my suit, The stain on my hotse shall be Me 
out. Enrica shall lawfully be called Contessa Nobili, The count shall 
be taught that, in a land where law and justice still prevails, he cannot 
thus abandon an innocent girl. This reparation once made, they may tear 
each other's eyes out, and then separate as soon as they please; and 
Enrica, if she is such a fool, may enter the first convent she chooses, I 
have done my duty, and shall die in peace,” 

The day for the inauspicious ceremony was fixed, and the marchesa 
insisted that I should join their hands, I felt greatly agitated, for Enrica 
was dear to me as a saa and I eould only presage for her a future 
full of misery. Unhappily, she yet loved Count Nobili, I saw it in 
her eyes when she spoke of him, in her blushes, in her faltering voice, 
in the confusion of her words. Spite of ill usage, time, and desertion, 
she loved him. Poverina! it must, I thought, break her heart. On the 
morning of the day fixed for the marriage, I found the marchesa sur- 
rounded by a large circle of her friends, Among them was Guglielmi, 
the leading advocate in the suit, invited from Florence, as it would seem, 
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expressly to insult Count Nobili. At the hour fixed, the count walked 


boots covered with mud, his whole appearance studiedly dissespectful. I 
eatin boiling with angn ot hin comivat;/hat dion duel sathing: 
, silence. Before Enrica appeared, a letter was handed 
to the count, which he opened with evident agitation. After he had read 


m. 

“ Riverenza,” said he, “I would not include you in the indignation 
with which I regard this house and all it contains. Corpo di Bacco! may 
my curse light on that infernal woman—amille accidenti-——” 

“For shame, Count Nobili,” replied L 

* Well,” said he, “excuse an ill-used man ventimg his righteous wy 
nation. This letter is in reply to a private petition I laid before 

d duke, entreating him to use his sovereign prerogative to break 
is infernal contract. He has refused, and my last hope is gone. Call 
in the bride, and let this mock marriage be celebrated ; but although that 
diavolessa, her aunt, has forced me to her niece, tell her from me 
I, in my turn, will force her to a divorce which shall us the in- 
stant the ceremony is performed. The old lady shall the law tells 
both ways, and that I can now avail myself of its assistance to separate 
us as successfully as she has used it to unite us.” 

I informed the marchesa of the count’s words. When she heand 
of the refusal of his petition she actually danced for joy. At the mention 
of the divorce she 

“So much the better,” cried she. “ Excellent! the birbante! It 
does him honour !” 

Further conversation was prevented by the entrance of Enrica. She 
was paler than her awe veil—alabaster was not more ay She 

80 Vi0 at she was obliged to cling to her aunt for sup- 
= The oe entrance, agh by a refinement of 
eliberately turned his back on her. At this studied insult tears coursed 
each other down Enrica’s pale cheeks, and the marchesa crimsoned with 
rage. I joined their hands, and Enrica became Nobili’s wife. No sooner 
was the ceremony.over than she.was carried, fainting, from the great 
saloon, where an altar had been erected, and the count also disappeared, 
retiring to a room prepared for him within the villa. I found myself 
alone with the Florentine advocate who had gained the suit. 

“ Riverenza,” said he, “as a devoted friend of the family, I wish to 
have some confidential conversation with you. I have just now received 
this letter from our sovereign the duke. His highness does me 
the cay to address me in confidence.” 

vs ou say to me, Signor Guglielmi,” rejoined I, “ shall be sacred 
as under the seal of the atleatonel: * — 

He bowed, and proceeded : 

“Don Tommaso, it is fitting you should know that his highness views 
this whole affair with ap asain yee pire wpe pe 
his already unruly nobles; he is annoyed and vexed at the whole pro- 
ceeding, but ially at the idea that Count Nobili, after having been 
abliged by the ws to marry the Contessa Enrica, should, as it were, defy 


them, as also the authority of the duke himself (who refused his private 
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petition for annulling the contract), by seeking for a divorce. A sepa- 
ration would cause uno gran seandalo.”” 

“The example,- both legally and morally, is undoubtedly,” replied I, 
“bad ; injurious to the consciences of all true Catholics.” 

“ His highness implores me,” continued the advocate, “ to use my best 
endeavours to prevent such a catastrophe; and he assures me that if my 
measures are successful in bringing about a reconciliation between Count 
Nobili and his wife, at the birth of the first child I shall be rewarded by 
2 patent of nobility and a high court appointment. Padre mio, will you 
assist me in this good cause?” 

“ With all my heart,” said I, glad to see a glimmer of hope in the 

darkness. We were interrupted by the entrance of the count. 

“Ben trovato!” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Don Tommaso, and you, legal sir, 
who have been invited here expressly to insult me, the divorcee. i 
me from the Countess Nobili is in my hand—it requires only the 
of the signatures, I desire that the marchesa and my wire bes 
without delay, as I would instantly return to Lucca.” 

“Toi you, Count Nobili, is far from my intention,” replied the 
advocate, with a bland smile. ‘I deeply regret your inconsiderate reso- 
lution to depart. Let me implore you to have more consideration towards 
an amiable girl whom you once loved.” 

“ Diavolo!” cried the count. ** No pleading here. I am far from 
desiring either your advice or opinion; keep them till you are paid for 

“ Scusi,” rejoined the advocate, ‘I meant no offence; but ‘my duty 

iges me to inform you, signor conte, that the law does not allow any 
divorce to be legal unless the parties have remained twenty-four hours 
under the same roof. It will, therefore, be useless at present to summon 
the countess.” 

The count looked surprised and chagrined, but scarcely so much so as 
I should have expected from the vehémence of his words. 

“Ts it indeed so ?” said he ; “then, pazienza, I must wait,” 

‘‘ This man is invulnerable,” whispered the advocate to me—* hard as 
adamant. I tremble for my patent; but, grazie al cielo, we have four- 
and-twenty hours—much may be done in that time—vedremo.” 

“I am not without hope,” said I; “leave me alone with the count.” 

When he had withdrawn, “‘ Nobili,” said I, “little did I imagine, when 
last I saw you, that we should meet under such altered circumstances.” 
He sighed. “Poor Enrica almost died when you deserted her. You 
threw away an honest and loving heart, a woman that adored you. Ah! 
could you have seen her sufferings !” 

‘* Why then, if she loved me, did she allow her aunt to expose me to 
the ridicule of all Tuscany ?—why permit this mean and detestable law- 
suit ?—a proceeding as indelicate as it is——-” 

“‘ Count,” said I, “‘ knowing the facts, do you think Enrica’s entreaties 
availed in the slightest degree to influence her aunt? Her rage once 
excited by your conduet, she would not have hesitated to sacrifice Enrica’s 
life to her vendetta.” 

“ That may be true—is true,” replied he ; * but the deed is done; we 
are for ever separated. The marchesa has given me no altemative ; my 
own feelings revolt against the means she has adopted to accomplish our 
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yea den we pride, all contended in 
piesa ieee towards her; I could hee 
Ssibenen returned to her; and she would have for- 
oT read it in her downcast eyes. But it is over, the struggle 
is past ; + paid, manliness, honour, have conquered. Nobili:shall never be 
as 8 slave after any woman breathing. | Besides, rather would I 
die gratify the vindictive revenge of that infernal marchesa ; within 
four-and-twenty hours the divorce ‘shall -be signed. I-never will ‘see 
Enrica again ; J never will think of her; she shall be tiene ‘but a lifeless 

shadow of the ‘a 

Striking his forehead with his denched fist, the count, deeply.agi itated, 
rushed from . the saloon, but I saw with mngeaee that he had dropped 2 
letter, addressed to Enrica, on the floor. . 

With this letter in. my hand I entered Enries’s apartment. She had 
recovered from her momentary weakness, and was conversing eagerly 
with the advocate, 

“ Tt is useless,” said she, “to persuade me. | _Lnever will live as Count 
Nobili’s wife, My aunt's vengeance is gratified; I rejoice that ‘she is 
satisfied ; but, after having seen him once more—after his'brutal conduct 
to me———”._ | 

“* Mere pique and bravado,” suggested the idehanttn 

“T care not what name you call it,” cried she. ‘‘ After his brutal 
conduct to me, I declare most solemnly that J wish more:heartily for the 
divorce than he can himself.’’ 

As. she uttered these words her eyes rested- on me. I had entered 
softly, and till then she had not sanamane me. She held down her head, 
and blushed deeply... 

“Enrica,” said I, “I eo lies doubted how you, of so-gentle and 
mild a nature, epuld. be. the. marchesa’s: niece.’ I-am. beginning to per- 
ceive, however, that the same blood runs in both your ‘veins. Here is a 
letter for you.” 

She started. as she looked iat the handwriting, and tore it hastily open. 
Her face became pale, her limbs trembled, re fell back .on her chair. 

“Oh, my.aunt!” eried she, * whiat have you, done ?,,.I am: indeed 
sacrificed. But,” continued she, recollecting herself, ‘it as.all past—as a 
dream. I will not flinch ; and\when it is over, within the deep solitude 
of a monastery all that: remains of poor Enrica shall be forgotten.” 

She rose from her chair, ‘a dignity of suffering shone from her eyes, 
she looked ennobled... Ina moment the trembling girl -had -passed into 
the heroic woman, 

“Sir,” continued she, turning towards,\the advocate, who had most 
anxiously watched the whole scene, “my resolution is. fixed. I desire 
the divorce as cordially as does Count! Nobili; It: is: needless 'to throw 
any further delays in the way of its execution, Let the count and my 
aunt. be.summoned, (\ I will\return immediately.” |And-she: withdrew. 

The, advopate and I were’ both utterly astonished iat the unexpected 
entrance ofthe count, who, not knowing the arrangements’ in the new 
villa built since his. departure from Corellia, was not aware that it was 
Enrica’s room which he had entered. 

“ T heard voices,” said he, “as I passed in the coksiden, and I recog- 
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nised yours, signor avvocato, Per l’amore del cielo, de Tae 
signing if of this divorce; I have been long enough pa anu 

to gratify the malice of the a cae ivow F'cil ytay 203 Wed eet 
must and shall return forthwith to ‘Lucca, The fout-and-twenty hours 
are not yet half passed.” 

_ * Signor conte,” replied the vente « until’ such legal forma- 
lities are complied with I shall denounce any contract you sign as 
il 

ote maledetto !” cried the count. 

« Besides,” said he, “ your contessa wishes to rant with you.” Hs 
started. ‘“ And having iaakailly introduced yourenr’) into her private 

On 

“*‘ What !” exclaimed the count, “is this Barieweicel: mean thé con 
tessa’s—room? Then I will leave it instantly.” 

And-he was about to cooupe, when the advocate placed himself’ rastily 
before him. 

“Your wife,” said he, gravely—*“ the contessa wishes, as I ‘said, to 
speak with you. Will:you, by refasing, add insult to injury ?” 

At this saint Enrica re-entered. She looked thunderstruck. 

** Count Nobili!” cried she. 

But the advocate, who, in the mean time, had prevailed on the evant 
to remain, now approached her, and whispered something in her ear. An 
awkward silence ensued, which nobody seemed inclined to break. The 
count leaned against a chair; Enrica seated herself at ‘a little dis? 
tance. 

‘Count Nobili,” said she, at length—and her voiee faltered a little 
“you have sought me out, what can you have to say to me?’ ‘Every 'tie 
is broken—we have nothing in common. I am ready to sign the divorce 
which separates us immediately.” 

The count, much confused, attempted to approach her chair.’ She 
removed it instantly backwards. 

“‘ Contessa—Enrica, I mean,” said he, hesitating—* my entering this 
room was by an unaccountable accident: I did not know it’ was your 
apartment, but as I am come———” 

Again he endeavoured to approach her, and again she retreated. 

‘** But as Lam come——” 

‘** You wished to k with me,” said Enrica, in a low voice. 

‘TI now wish to do 0,” so,” ‘replied the count, “ but’ that I came’ here ‘for 
that purpose is an invention of your zealous friend signor avvocato here. 
I now desire to speak to you, and deeply, humbly on a knees to apolo- 
gise for my unmanly conduct towards you this morning.’ As one who 
loved you onee, who Joves”.—he stopped—‘ thus hum y permit me to 
beseeeh your forgiveness.” 

Precisely at the moment sts thte count, kneeling at Enrica’s feet, had 
kissed her hand, the marchesa ‘rushed into the room. 

‘¢ Bravo, bratiolints | signor: conte,” eried she.” “‘ On your knees before 
your wife! Excellente! it is delightful! Make good ‘use of’ your time, 
for in three hours the divoree will be signed, and my servants ‘shall have 
the honour of nant you out of my-villa.. Ha, ha, ha ! so’you' are in 
love with your wife! Oh, bello! but'it'is no use now—the time is 
¥ou have threatened a divorce, and a divorce you shall have, if al the 
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Nobilis, dead alive, rose up to prevent it. Dastard !’’ cried she, 
uM neni guang at bim with anutterable rage—“-coward ! 
villain! be my presence.” 
Seetiiviaer nentanting fockinge is impossible. The advocate, whose 
nh each moment become more sanguine, and who, an instant 
had seen himself in possession of his imaginary honours, looked 
erestfallen. Enrica, after vamly endeavouring to silence her aunt, sunk 
oa a a and covered her face with her hands. The count, drawing 
imself up to his full height (and he was a noble-looki man ), 
7m Madame,” anid he, ool 3 spare yourself and red ie d 
ma e,” sai coldly, *« and me t in and ridi- 
cule of further altercation. 7 entered this room by accident.” 
* “ * bello!” exclaimed the inveterate old lady, with a malicious 
ugh. 

“ Yes, I repeat it, I entered this room by accident, but, being here, 
T was overcome for a moment.” | 

“Oh, mighty fine !” cried the marchesa. ‘ Overcome! a you have 
been overcome by the law, eccellenza—by the law. Has he not, signor 
avvocato?” And she seized that now most despairing gentleman by the 
arm, and dragged him forward much against his will. 

 Maledizione!” exclaimed the count, reddening with anger, “ — 
a pe to your sex. Never, were your niece an angel from heaven, 
would I unite myself voluntarily to the blood of such a fiend. A thou- 
sand curses light on you!” continued he, with increased passion; “may 
your vendetta be bitter to you! may——” 

a wy oan of his arm, shocked at the violent and unehristian scene. 
im, still swearing and gesticula ing, from the room. 

The advocate, seeing the agitation of © Enrica, whose sobs were 
heard during the pauses of this furious dialogue, contrived to draw away 
the marchesa, who was literally foaming with 

The count was no sooner in the pahaiianilios rushed violently away 
from me. 1 returned to Enrica, whom I found in a state bordering on 





ir. 

*‘Ah! he still loves me,” cried she. ‘Ah! those eyes once more 
looked on me as of old. Yes, Nobili lovesme, and J am as I ever was— 
his, all his. Ah! we must part, but never will I cease to adore him. 
Beloved Nobili! Enrica’s first and only love, now torn from her a second 
tame. Oh, cruel destiny !—ch, inexorable aunt! Why, why did I live to 
this bitter hour? Oh, rather had the cold ? 

At this moment a shot was fired. Enrica started up anxiously. A 
man’s head appeared at the open window, and, as night had come on, 
we could not at first discern his features, but in another moment Count 
Nobili, muffled in a cloak, stood before us. 

“ Ennica!” exelaimed he, quickly, “if you do not conceal me I am a 

man.” 

“Oh, my beloved,” cried she, forgetting all that had oceurred in this 
sudden appeal, “ here in these arms, on a heart all your own, will I shield 


you. 
“Angel of heaven, thus do I atone !” exclaimed the count; “true, 
faithful woman, thou hast conquered. Receive thy husband’s first em- 
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Enrica was folded in his arms. Long and speechless did she lie palpita- 
ting like a happy bird on his bosom. 

“T do not d to say, signori miei,” said Don Tommaso, “that at 
the affecting sight I did not shed a tear; indeed, even now I cannot recal 
the scene without emotion.” And the good father’s eyes ran over with 
tears. “Tt was all the marchesa’s fault. I always said she never treated 
Nobili properly from the first; he was violent, but of a generous nature.” 

“ But the shot,” said I, “and his entrance into her room—how did that 
happen?” 

“ Well,” continued Don Tommaso, “ that was exactly what I asked the 
count when he was sufficiently composed to reply.” 

“ Ah,” cried he, “‘it is all a wicked trick of that infernal marchesa. 
She had some idea that I had left the house, and actually made the fat- 
tore fire into the orange grove under Enrica’s window, where I was hid, 
waiting for an opportunity of escape, under the idea that a band of 
robbers were concealed there, who were about to enter and plunder the 
villa. If I had not climbed up the vines I must have been shot.” 

Enrica clung still closer to him as he spoke. 

“ Ah, Nobili,” said she, “ you are safe, and I am happy as an angel 
of Paradise.” 

** Yes, anima mia,” said he, “but, per amore del cielo, let us escape 
from the cursed villa privately, for the taunts and insults of your aunt I 
canpot endure.” 

“ Escape privately !” repeated Enrica. 

“ Yes, angelo mio. Is aot Nobili your husband ?’’ And he smiled on 
her with such a mingled look of pride, happiness, and protection, 1 shall 
never forget it. His eyes se to penetrate her very soul. 

“ Yes—yes,” cried she, “it is true; but I am so confused—all is so 
burried. We have met under such strange circumstances. Ob, forgive 
me,” cried she, bursting into tears. 

“ Enrica,” said the count, ‘come; my only love, come with your hus- 
band, and fear nothing ; the Nobili of other , a is returned, and he will 
henceforth protect you as on that dreadful night when these arms bore 
you in safety from the flames.” 

At this moment the door opened, and in an instant the count had 
hidden himself behind Enrica. It was a servant sent by the marchesa to 
assure Enrica that there was no eause for alarm, but that fancying robbers 
lurked in the garden the marchesa had ordered the fattore to fire. Ina 
few moments the marchesa entered herself, in her bedgown—an attire 
which certainly did not set off her appearance to advantage. Enrica, 
fearing that she might discover the count, turned pale with annoyance. 

“ Niece,” said the old lady, grufily, “Ido not understand your conduct. 
You are a fool, and look as white as a sheet. Why have you not 
more of my spirit? I care neither for man nor devil, but a single shot 

such a child as you. We are not in much danger of robbers, 
carina,” continued she, looking slyly at me ; “no fear of them, but the count 
has unaccountably disappeared, and this grieves and vexes me to the soul. 
A sneaking fellow, he won’t sign the diverce now ; but he shall, my niece 
—he shall sign it. He must be found in a few minutes, for it is 1 


sible for him to climb the walls, and the gates have been locked for hours. 
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He is skulking somewhere ; in the mean time, yourself, the 
tne ears, to sign the divorce. Here, child gitl-—-why dé you 
tremble:so?: Do you hear? come hither. One would think yon were nailed 
tothechair.” = 

She seized on Enrica’s hand and dragged her forward; the count, 
who had done his best to conceal himself during the conversation, now 
at once rose, and advanced. The marchesa, towering with sudden pas- 
sion, turned with fury on her niece. 

“ How, Enrica, have you dared to receive this man ?”’ 

‘ Aunt-——~”' replied she. 

“ Be silent ! How dare you admit him to your own apartment? he is 
not your husband; and you, Don Tommaso, to be a witness! But the 
divorce—the divorce—I will have it instantly signed.” And she seized 
Enrica’s hand. 

“Madame,” exclaimed Count Nobili, extricating her from her aunt’s 
grasp, “ Enrica is my wife, and owns no other authority.”’ 

< Cua wife !” shrieked the marchesa, who seemed on the point of having 
a fit, so violent was her rage—“ your wife! yes, she may be; but Enrica 
never will, while I live, allow your claims, or obey you.as a husband. If 
she dares to dream of such a weakness I will disown her, disinherit her.’ 

“Oh, my aunt !”’ cried Enrica, “have I not suffered enough? Have 
mercy on me. I love my husband, he loves me. I am his now and for 
ever; disown me, drive me from your house, but Iam his, and will follow 
him to the uttermost corner of the world. Oh, dear aunt, rather rejoice 
that we are reconciled.” 

Nobili drew her to him as she spoke, and clasped her in his arms; in a 
moment he had drawn his sword. At this instant the advocate rushed in. 

“Oh, gioia! oh, 'felicita!” cried he, as he beheld the attitude of the dif- 
ferent actors in this strange scene ; “ oh, giorno beato! Senta,” continued 
he, turning to me, utterly indifferent to the angry endeavours of the mar- 
chesa to silence him, ‘‘1 vow three candles to the blessed Madonna of the 
Annunziata at Florence, to burn before her shrine for ever, in celebration 
of this auspicious event.” 

“*T cordially—con tutto il cuore—unite in your joy,” replied I; “ but 
the marchesa ?”” 

It was clear that she was preparing to say something tremendous. She 
became livid with rage, and walked up and down the room, striking her 
clenched fists against her forehead, apparently unable to articulate. 

**Oh, never fear ; the marchesa will listen to reason, especially from 
an avvocato; leave her to me,” replied he. And he drew her aside. 

A long and earnest conversation ensued, but in so low a voice we could 
hear nothing. But it was evident that the arguments he used were not 
without effect, and that the marchesa was gradually cooling. At length 
she turned towards Count Nobili, who had stood immovable, clasping 
with one hand his almost fainting bride, in the other his drawn sword. 
He looked a very paladin. I forgave him cordially (as became a Chris- 
tian and a priest) all his sins; I knew he would shortly confess them 
voluntarily tome. My heart was full; all seemed to turn on what the 
marchesa intended to say. At length, in a slow, measured tone of voice, 
she addressed him. 

, ‘ aunt Nobili, do you desire to live with my niece as your lawful 
wife 
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“ T do,” replied he, solemnly. “ And may my soul go straight to tlie 
lowest hell, if I not truth. - Ihave always loved Enrica; I never 
intended to desert her, although I was for a few months led away by bad 
companions, who enticed me to Paris. On my honour, I never intended 
to desert her.” . ve ale 

“¢ Tt is'well,’’ said the marchesa.  “‘ But further, count, will you pub- 
licly, before this company, burn the divorce which has been prepared ?” 

“‘ God is my witness, I will destroy the fatal document with: joy,” 
cried he. “ Bring me‘a torch.” if 

The avvocato flew rather than ran from the room, and- reappeared 
bearing a lighted torch. The parchment was consumed in a moment. 

*‘ Count,” said the marchesa, “ you have unaccountably prepossessed 
all around. Don Tommaso is your friend; the avvocato pleads for you 
with the vehemence of a brother; Enrica adores you. He'that hascon- 
quered all shall conquer me also. Give me your hand.”’ | 

Sheathing his sword, Nobili advanced towards her, and falling on-one 
knee, respectfully kissed the hand offered to him. 

“ It is all over,” whispered the avvocato, and joy glistened in his eyes. 
** Congratulate me, amico mio ; I am sure of my patent of nobility and a 
court appointment. You will:write to me as soon as the happy event is 
likely to occur. I feel I may depend on you.” , 

I assured him he need give himself no anxiety on that head. So 
my dear Enriea departed with her husband, perfectly happy. And thus, 
signori miei rispettisimi, ends my tale about the marchesa’s great law- 


sult. 

We all thanked Don Tommaso for his amusing story. 

‘“¢ IT remember the circumstances now,” said Trenta, ‘“‘ but when No- 
bili came with his bride the matter was little spoken of in Lucca, as being 
or to be somewhat discreditable to the head of one of our noblest 

ilies.” 

“It is a capital story,” said Count M. “I particularly admire the gentle, 
loving nature of Enrica, whose character reminds me somewhat of an 
ancestress of my own, known in our family as La Spergiurata, whose fate, 
however, was very different,” 

“Come,” said I, “ Don Tommaso has indulged us with one story ; 
count, tell us another.” 

‘* Agreed,” cried the rest. ‘‘ Am excellent idea; we must have the 
count’s story—the adventures of Za Spergiurata.” 

“« Bravo!” cried the old cavaliere ; ‘this will be something wild, 
eccentric, horrible. I know the count’s imagination. He will take us to 
heaven, and then down to the inferno, with a little visit to the putga- 
torio en route. ‘We shall traverse the heavens and the depth of the sea, 
swim like fishes, and fly like birds; indeed, it is a chance if we ever land 

in on ¢erra firma.” | | 

“ No,” said Count M., “ I will merely relate you, if you desire it; @ 
romantic legend well known in our family.” | 

** Before you begin,” said Don Tommaso, “allow me to pledge the 
signori in a glass of rosoglio.” 

** With all our hearts,” replied they. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARTES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ANDREWS, in his clever and painstaking researches, 
has, from motives which we all must appreciate, confined his investigations 
to the History of the British Press as it was. There is, however, much 
connected with the history of our contemporaries which may afford amuse- 
ment to our readers, and we therefore gladly avail ourselves of a work just 
published by M. Cucheval Clarigny, late editor of the Constitutionnel,* 
to furnish an idea of the views entertamed as to the British press by our 

allies, but at the same time we disclaim the responsibi ity of many 
of the opinions set forth. We will omit all that portion of the work for 
which M. Clarigny is evidently indebted to Mr. Andrews’s labours, and 
take up the subject with the daily papers, to which we owe in great mea- 
sure our political trainmg. At the outset we gain information new to us: 
there is a daily paper published in London, called the Public Ledger, 
which has been existing for the last eighty years on its advertisements. 
Several attempts have been made to enlarge it, and render it similar 
to the other daily papers, but they have all failed, and the Ledger 
has fallen back into its insignificance, which, however, ensures its proprie- 
tors a very fine income. Its pages are devoted exclusively to commercial 
and shipping intelligence, and as every merchant is bound to see this 
paper, so they are equally bound to advertise in it: hence it has a secure 
circulation without being forced into any expensive efforts to obtain that 
varied stock of news which forms the charm of the other dailies. Nor 
need we devote much space to the Morning Advertiser, established in 
1798 as the special organ of the hotel and mn keepers. It has since kept 
its ground, our author tells us, without attaining a great degree of pro- 
sperity. In politics, it supports the views of the Radical party, and, with- 
out going to the extent of Chartism, it makes vigorous war on the Eng- 
lish aristocracy and the Anglican Church. 

As Messrs. Cobden and Bright did not disdain at a meeting to ask the 
support of their hearers for the Daily News, that paper, which is much the 
youngest of the large daily _ must be considered the organ of what 
is called in England the Manchester School. At starting, this paper dis- 
played great brilliancy. Mr. Dickens published im it a series of articles, and 
the other writers were not unworthy of their collaborateur. Its opinions 
in politics and religion were decidedly liberal, but by no means exagge- 
rated ; 4 were defended with vivacity and talent, but at the same time 
with a moderation and good taste not usually met with in the English 
press. Excellent critiques, careful articles on the labouring classes and 
the manufacturing districts, gave great variety to the paper, and rendered 
it extremely valuable. Either through the exhaustion of the subject, or 
economy, all this _ of the Daily News disappeared to make room for 
reports of the Reform and Parliamentary Association, and other uninte- 
restmg matter. Mr. Dickens left the paper to start a ime of his own, 
and there is reason to believe that many other writers ed him, for 
the Daily News lost its literary value in great measure, and its habitual 
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tone changed decidedly for the worse. It no longer confined itself to 
censuring the aristocracy and Church, but attacked them violently ; fun 
and pointed satire were succeeded by virulent and exaggerated philippies ; 
while coarseness eae ae ee eee 
piquancy. Our author does not know how of this deplorable 
is attributable to Mr. Knight Hunt, “a mediocre and narrow- 

minded writer, who too often allowed himself to be carried by his 
ardent opinions and passionate character.” At any rate his death, about 
eighteen months ago, entailed a remarkable improvement in the ability 
and character of the paper. The editorship was given to Mr. Weir, an 
able and meanest writer, who has restored to the Daily News @ 
large portion of its pristine eredit. Several clever young men joined the 
paper with Mr. Weir, and to this infusion of new blood must be attri- 
buted the variety and literary merit of the articles now published. The cor+ 
respondences have also been ly developed. During the war, the Daily 
News was remarkable for the abundance and exactness of the letters it 
received from Constantinople, the Caucasus, the Crimea, and the banks 
of the Danube ; at present, it generally obtains the earliest information 
from Naples, Rome, and Turin, and it follows Italian affairs with greater 
attention than any other journal, Lastly, it appears that its monetary 
articles are greatly appreciated and accepted as an authority in the City. 

From the days it left David Stuart’s hands, the Post has always re- 
mained faithful to the Tory party. This paper has been the special organ 
of the Holy Alliance, and is stil] the unbending defender of all overthrown 
legitimacies ; it is Carlist in Spain, and Miguelist in Portugal; it was @ 
declared partisan of the Russian alliance, even at the time when the 
quadruple alliance and the entente cordiale were flourishing, and thus tts 
opponents were not wrong in ealling it the Russian paper. It is cer- 
tainly the favourite journal of the aristocracy and the elegant world, re- 
ceiving the earliest confidence on fétes and great marriages; thus a por- 
tion of the space devoted in other papers to politics, is given by the Post 
to the comings and goings of the court, an account of races and hunts, 
and reviews of books and magazines, addressed to the Upper Ten. These 
relations with the great world and the Russian yet: sath were 
profitable to the Post, which was for a long time on the best terms wi 
the representatives of the powers at London, and continental diplomacy 
naturally applied to that paper when it wished to contradict any report, 
or publish any document, without desiring its origin to be known. These 
valuable communications were one of the elements of the Post’s prosperity, 
but our author is not aware if it still retains this privilege. A sin 
change took place in this paper some six years ago. The Post was 
opposed to the Whigs, and, consequently, to Lord Palmerston; still it 
was discovered one morning that its editor had been appointed to a 
lucrative diplomatic post. This unexpected appointment produced a 
great change in the opinions of the Post. It remained Tory m 
politics, and Protectionist in theory; but it has undertaken assiduously 
and overtly the defence of Lord Palmerston and his foreign policy, and it 
is at present regarded as the organ of that eminent statesman. 

The Herald was Whig at the outset. Patronised by the Prince 
Regent, it followed him through all his changes of views, and ended by 
becoming Conservative when its protector ascended the throne. The 
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Herald the implacable t of Catholic Emancipation and 
Fedlemeiaas Reform. Mr. Theeraites, who became the proprietor in 


1826, made considerable sacrifices to improve the editorial department, 
and largely increased the circulation of the eet He left it to his 
daughter, Mrs. Tarrant, a species of blue-stocking, who imterposed per- 
sonally in the management of the paper, and inserted numerous articles 
of her own writing. This untoward assistance gained the Herald the 
ironical compliments of the other papers, and the surname of Grand- 
mamma, which the Times maliciously gave it in a celebrated series of 
articles. From Mrs. Tarrant the Herald to Mr. Baldwin, without 
altering ite views; and when Sir Robert Peel broke with his own party, 
by proposing the abolition of the Corn-laws, the Herald remained for 
several months the only morning ministerial paper, The Standard, 
which also belonged to Baldwin, naturally followed the same line, and 
the Opposition press never wearied of comparing its two adversaries 
to Castor and Pollux, aud christened them the Ministerial Twins. On the 
Whigs gaining power, in 1846, the Herald again eulisted beneath the 
Conservative and Protectionist banner; it has cleverly and persistently 
supported Lord Derby and Disraeli in their campaigns against Lord 
Ie, and was the recognised organ of the last Tory ministry. 

The Chronicle was for fifty years the organ of the Whigs, and owed a 
long course of prosperity to ite connexion with that party. The popu- 
larity of the paper underwent a momentary eclipse in 1822, at the period 
of Queen Caroline’s trial, because Perry displayed some hesitation in 
choosing his side, and in pronouncing for the queen, in favour of whom 
the populace had declared. The Chronicle attained its apogee in 1834, 
after the conquest of Catholic Emancipation and Reform, when the 
Times for a bw months abandoned the Liberal party for Sir Robert 
Peel's first and ephemeral cabinet. Many readers of the Zimes then 

«1 over to the Chronicle, which largely increased in circulation. 
his great prosperity was of short duration, and the Chronicle declined 
gradually with the Whig party, in spite of energetic efforts to regain the 
pre-eminence. In 1847 the proprietors, alarmed by the gradual and 
constant fall in the sale, which exceeded one-third of the average of the 
four previous years, made an attempt which they believed decisive ; they 
lowered the price from 5d. to 4d. This attempt met with no success ; it 
diminished the profits of the paper without increasing the number of pur- 
chasers. The paper then changed hands. The old colleagues of Sir 
Robert Peel had not, like their leader, renounced all political hopes. 
This brilliant phalanx of talented men could at that time cause the 
balance to turn by the voices it still disposed of in the House of Com- 
mons; their eloquence, talent, and experience of business gave them a 
right to be taken into consideration. ‘I‘hey had no organ in the press, 
so the Chronicle was purchased, and Bane under the special influence of 
Gladstone and Sidney Herbert. It returned to its old price. The 
Chronicle, from 1849, became, like the men it represented, the sharpest 
adversary of the Whigs, whom it had so long supported. It waged a 
desperate war against Lord John Russell; and in 1853, while making 
acrimonious attacks on the Tory ministry, it supported Sir James Gra- 
ham’s claims to be leader of the Opposition. The Chroniele in its poli- 
tics, therefore, defended the principles of the Liberal Conservatives, as 
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were called, to distinguish them both from the Tories and Whi 

while in political economy it was the most decided Free-trader of 
At the same time the Chronicle devoted great attention to literary 
matters, and in 1852 published a series of most valuable and interesting 
articles on religion, education, and the state of the labouring classes. 
For more than four years it was incontestably the most varied and 
amusing paper for the general reader; but it was very weak in its 
ign correspondence, and this defect was enough to paralyse the suc- 
cess of the paper. The expenses far exceeded the receipts, and, after four 
—_ of sacrifice, the Peelites, decimated by the elections of 1852, and 
ing all hope of regaining power, were no longer able to support 
a special paper. The Chronicle changed hands once more; the new 
owners tried to restore the balance by reducing the editorial expenses, 
and suppressed all that rendered the paper valuable or interesting. 
These imprudent savings put the readers to flight, and during the last 
four years the circulation has fallen off more and more. Without cor- 
respondents, almost without editors, it is now almost entirely the work of 
one man, who becomes in turn politician, statistician, financier, and law- 
yer, and who exhausts himself by his impossible task. Hence it must be 
expected that the Chronicle must either die away, or seek a new exist- 

ence at the hands of new proprietors: perhaps by foreign assistance. 
The Times occupies an exclusive place in the British press. It is not 
enrolled under the flag of any party, and has no regular or avowed rela- 
tions with any political leader. It was for a long time a defender of the 
Corn-laws, is now for free trade ; but it has accepted free trade with all 
reserves, as an accomplished fact, rather than as an infallible principle 
applicable to all relations. It is, de facto, the opponent of the Protec- 
tionist party, and yet it loses no opportunity to attack the Manchester 
school. In politics, the Times has no fixed principles; it reserves the 
right to change with the times, and to contradict itself. Next to the 
orators of the League, the radical fraction of the House is its favourite 
object of attack, and yet it has recently declared itself in favour of a new 
Reform Bill, and has assailed as insufficient the law proposed in 1852 by 
Lord John. The Jimes has, before now, attacked Lord Palmerston’s 
policy as too warlike, and tending to embroilments; now, it is the most 
martial of all the English papers. Each of these contradictions seems 
to augment its authority instead of weakening it, and no journal in the 
world possesses a tithe of the influence exerted by the Times over public 
opinion. ‘The prosperity of the Times is but recent. Fifteen years ago, 
after the lowering of the stamp duty had given such a start to journalism, 
the daily sale of the Times was not quite 10,000 copies. It was at that 
time the most widely circulated journal, but it was not out of proportion 
to the other daily papers, as it is at present. The activity of its proprie- 
tors, the incontestable merit of its editorship, the number and value of its 
correspondences, however, do not appear to M. Clarigny a sufficient ex- 
planation for this wonderful success ; he prefers to attribute it to the 
detection of the great banking frauds, and the following change of 

opinion : 

The second fact we will-choose among those which have contributed to the 
success of the Times is of a very different nature from the former. It was at the 
time of the great controversy about free trade: the Zimes, which had long and 
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skilfully defended the Corn-laws, suddenly ecenenens agra: FM. and public 

opinion had seareely recovered from the surprise caused by this unexpected con- ~ 
version, when the s announced one morning that the fate of the Corn-laws 
was decided, and that the ministers then in power would demand their abroga- 
tion. Peel and his colleagues had taken office to defend the Corn-laws; hence 
the declaration of the Times excited universal incredulity. The Times did not 
attempt any defence, allowed the jokers their ists and endured without a word 
_ the attacks and derision of the entire press. Six months afterwards, when Par- 
liament assembled, a ministerial crisis occurred; and on the Whigs refusing to 
take office, Sir Robert Peel kept his power, and proposed to the House the re- 
ary of the Corn-laws. The prediction of the 7imes was completely justified. This 
t gained the paper a prestige for infallibility in the eyes of the British public ; 





whatever the Times may say, and however strange its assertions may appear, no 


one dares to doubt openly anything it publishes. From the mere fact of appear- 
ing in its columns, an opinion aequires a certain degree of probability. In every 
crisis, whenever a grave fact presents itself, or a difficult question is raised, the 
first idea that occurs to the public is to learn the opinion of the 7tmes. 


A few words will suffice to explain the origin of the evening papers. 
As the post only left London at the close of the day, it soon occurred to 
a newspaper proprietor that it would be advisable to publish an evening 
paper, which should give half a day’s more news, and reach the country 
simultaneously with the morning papers. The first evening paper was 
started in 1727, thrice a week, but it was not till the post went out 
each evening that Peter Stuart founded the Star. A second paper was 
started in 1791, and the number has increased to five. The continental 
war was the most favourable period for the evening papers, and the 
Courier soon gained a high circulation—thanks to the intimate relations 
subsisting between the proprietor and the minister Percival. Daniel 
Stuart was the first to invent the system of publishing repeated editions, 
and our author mentions an amusing instance. On the assassination of 
Percival by Bellamy, two editions not having satisfied the public demand, 
a third was published with further details running thus: “ We stop the 
ee to inform our readers that the bloodthirsty assassin has refused to 

et himself be shaved.” The evening papers lost much of their import- 

ance after the war; still the Courier remained a profitable speculation 
until, with a change of proprietorship, it took up Tory politics. This was 
fatal to the paper, which rapidly declined, and eventually died. All the 
evening papers, however, are now in a low way : the railways have given 
them a blow from which they cannot recover. Owing to the morning 
papers being now sent by rail, they are distributed by breakfast-time 
through the country, and are actually in advance of the evening papers. 

The most important of the evening papers are the Globe se | the Suz. 
The Globe was founded in 1811, simultaneously with a morning paper 
called the British Press, and by the same persons, who wished to cut out 
the Morning Post and the Courier. The morning paper soon died a 
natural death, but the Globe was saved by the skill and activity of its 
editor, Mr. George Lane, and the perseverance of its chief proprietor, Mr. 
Thomas Chapman. In 1824 the Globe was joined to a evenin 
paper, the Traveller, whose name is still noticeable as second title, an 
during the next four years it absorbed five other evening papers—the 
Statesman, the True Briton, the Evening Chronicle, the Nation, and 
the Argus. Since the Chronicle has changed hands, the Globe is the 
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sole representative of the Whig , and is the avowed organ of Lord 
John Russell and Lord Grey. The Sun, founded in 1792, languished 
for a long time. In 1812 it became the property of William Je and 
John Taylor, of whom M. Clarigny gives us the following account : 


Jerdan, a friend of Canning, was a man of talent and good sense, but deficient 
in taste, and but an average writer. He had sound views in politics—he ever 

ssessed knack and gaiety—but his pleasantry was always deficient in lightness. 

is partner, John Taylor, was a little, thin, y-built man, of whom 
Colman said that his body would have fitted any sort of legs, and his legs any 
sort of body, but that neither legs nor body matched. Gay, sharp, sparkling 
never at fault for anecdotes, puns, and ous mors, weenie companion of 
the artistic and literary ceiebrities London boasted, he was king of the side- 
scenes and lion of supper parties. An easy and inexhaustible improvisor, he 
had always a prologue or epilogue at the service of any director, and could 
rhyme a compliment to a prima donna, and with equal facility make an epigram 
onarival. The slightest event, the least challenge, set his muse in action, but 
the difficulty was to cheek it. This was his misfortune, for no serious idea could 
lodge in the head of this — man; and though he was on terms of 
intimacy with the leaders of the Tory party, his daily contact with these cele- 
brated men left no trace on his mind. A mixture of ignorance and learning, he 
had at his fingers’ ends the history of the English stage, and yet was ignorant of 
his country’s geography. Once when his wife went for a tour to Scotland, 
Taylor wrote a allad, in which he saluted Seotland as, “ Hail, sister island !’ He 
wrote his articles, like his ballads, off-hand, and from the inspiration of his 
fancy ; and when Jerdan tried to interfere in behalf of their mutual interests, a 
quarrel was the result. 


Five years of such management sufficed to ruin the Sun, and, spite of 
the patronage of the court and of the Tory party, it had to be put up for 
sale. ‘The purchasers of the Sum tried in vain for several years to restore 
its fortunes; but in 1828 some bold speculators bought it, and spent 
16,0007. in giving it fresh life as a Liberal paper. But the best 
and most interesting of the evening papers was the Standard, founded 
in 1827 to oppose Catholic Emancipation and Reform, and only ver 
recently converted into a cheap morning paper. During the whole 
period of its existence it was edited by Dr. Gifford, a man who possessed 
a remarkable degree of talent. The evening papers are much less ex- 
pensive to bring out than the morning ones, for they obtain a great portion 
of their news for nothing. Hence the evening papers require but a small 
number of reporters, a need only have one or two correspondents in 
Ireland, and an agent at each of the ports whence the mails are sent. 


This agent does not wait until the steamer has entered port. As soon as it 
is signalled within sight, he goes out to meet it, receives his letters and papers, 
reads them while returning, and, on ~; - sends off a telegram to London of 
the news brought from the Peninsula, the United States, Brazil, or the colonies. 
Frequently the news have been printed before the passengers who brought them 
have been enabled to land. ex General Parédés, on being expeeted from 
Mexico, came to England, he took pas incog. on board the West India 
steamer which runs to Southampton. The tide not being favourable, the 
steamer had to wait some hours before it could enter the docks and land its 

assengers. Parédés fancied that his iwcoguito had been sen maintained. 

That was his surprise, then, on landing, to hear the newsvendors shouting, 
“Important news from Mexico—Arrival of Parédés at Southampton?” While 
the steamer was going up the Solent, the news it brought had been sent to 
London, printed, and sent back to Southampton. This summary of news, whose 
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details will he published in the morning papers, and the electric despatches sent ~ 
after the ce of the Moniteur from Paris, and from Brussels after the 
arrival of The Berlin mail, form the chief interest in the evening papers for 


merchants and speculators. 


During the session, the evenin rs are sought for information 
about important debates, and the’ See through the celerity of its re- 
rs and compositors, has gained a remarkable superiority over its 
rivals. It supplies the parliamentary intelligence almost up to post time, 
and in its third edition, published at ten o'clock, it gives the debates up 
to half-past nine. But the harvest of the evening papers is made at the 
period of a ministerial crisis, when hourly editions are published to keep 
the public appetite for the latest information satisfied. The repeated 
borrowings from the morning papers naturally suggested a connexion 
between them and the evening papers. The Standard and Herald 
recently belonged to the same proprietor, and this union, which converted 
a rival into an ally, probably produced the superiority of the Standard. 
The expenses were kept down considerably, and news could be used in 
the evening paper which arrived too late for the morning impression, 
but which might grow stale by the morrow. These advantages have been 
so thoroughly appreciated, that the Globe and Sun are the only inde- 
pendent evening journals. The Zxpress, established in 1846, stands in 
the same relationship to the Daily News. The Times is the proprietor of 
the Evening Mail, published every other day, and which is a reissue of the 
two numbers of the Z%mes, without the advertisements. In the same way 
the Herald had the St. James’s Chronicle, published thrice a week, with 
which the General Evening Post was amalgamated. For a long period 
the Chronicle published a daily evening paper of the same name. After 
an interval of two or three years it established, under the name of the 
Evening Journal, a paper appearing every other day, the first number of 
which was published in October, 1851. 

The English papers have enormous expenses to bear ; the enumeration 
would be too lengthy for our limits, and we will merely allude to the most 
prominent. And first among the preliminary expenses we have the 
paper duty, which, though apparently so trifling, is a very heavy tax 
upon the papers. On the Zimes it amounts to 60/. a day, or nearly 
20,0007, a year. The stamp duty is now not so onerous as when 
our author collected his details, and indeed thé majority of the papers 
receive their stamped paper from the maker, who has to make the ad- 
vance. All this, however, is repaid to the office in the course of the day 
by the public. But there are other expenses far more onerous, which 
are unvarying, and which the paper must support if it sell one copy or 
ten thousand—those of editing and printing. These expenses have in- 
creased enormously during the last few years. In 1773, a year after the 
publication of Junius’s last letter, the expenses of the Public Advertiser 
amounted to 800/. a year, of which 100/. went for translation of foreign 
news, 20/, for subscriptions to foreign papers, and about 30J. for sub- 
scriptions to English papers. Yet the Public Advertiser was a paper 
up to the day, and possessing a great reputation. | Fifty years later, in 
1821, the mere expenses of composition and workitig on the Chronicle 
amounted to 60/. a week, or four times the expenses of every descrip- 
tion of the Advertiser in 1773. At the same period the annual ex- 
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nses of an evening paper were 6000/.; those of a morning paper, 
even with the strictest economy, could not be brought under 90002. ; 
and a paper of the first class, desirous of gaining and retaining the 
public favour, might reckon on an expense of 14,000/. a year. And 
yet the outlay for foreign news at that period only amounted to 1202, 
paid to the Post-office clerks, who received the foreign papers in advance, 
and supplied each paper with a summary and extracts ready translated. 
At the present day these data are useless. The composition, machinery, 
and material preparation of a daily paper amount, on an average, to 
2002. a week, or more than 10,000/. a year. 

Among the miscellaneous expenses of which we can form hardly an 
approximative estimate, are the procuring official publications and sub- 
scriptions to foreign, colonial, and provincial papers. Mr, Hunt, in his 
“ Fourth Estate,” calculates the number of ut, a daily paper is obliged 
to receive at one hundred and fifty ; and this appears a very moderate 
estimate. Postages and telegraphic despatches amount to a large sum 
monthly. It is often necessary to employ a messenger to outstrip the post, 
or tocatch it up. In February, 1848, a correspondent of the Times crossed 
the Channel in an open boat to carry the news of the revolution in Paris 
to London. When an important meeting takes place in the country, or 
some political chief is going to speak, a special train is often used. 
During Mr. Hudson’s election at Sunderland, a correspondent of one of 
the London papers crossed England twice during fifteen hours to go and 
hear and report the speech of the Railway King. ‘The expense of a 
special train, when borne by a single paper, amounts to 501. These are 
heavy burdens, and we have yet to add the editorial expenses. At the 
head of these comes the chief editor, who is responsible for all that is 
printed, who represents the paper in its relations with politicians and the 
public, and is alone in immediate connexion with the proprietors, in the 
event of his not being himself the proprietor. His duties are to arrange 
daily the composition of the paper, to decide the topics which shall be 
discussed, and choose the writers to whom they will be entrusted, to re- 
view the political articles, but rarely write himself. The editor’s salary 
varies from 1000/1. to 15002, according to the importance and resources 
of the paper. Next comes the mous Fad who is entrusted with all the 
details, who reads and guts the provincial papers, revises copy, corrects 
and abridges it if necessary, and classifies it. On some papers this 
laborious duty is divided between two gentlemen. A special editor has 
the duty of reading and making extracts from the foreign papers, reading 
and revising the despatches of the correspondents, and classifying them 
according to their importance, while cutting out all that possesses no in- 
terest. ‘The salary of a sub-editor varies from 500/. to 6001. a year. 
This is the staff of the paper; but the editor alone knows the writers 
from whom he procures leaders, and their names are never mentioned in 
the office or entered in the books,, They are paid by the article, and the 
expenses of this branch cannot. be estimated at less than 30002. a year. 
The reports of parliament require a chief reporter at 500/., and fifteen 
reporters at 300/. a year. The reports from the assizes and law courts, 
generally entrusted to barristers, cost about 50/. a week, except during 
the vacations. ‘Then we have the fifteen metropolitan police-courts, at 
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which some of the papers have special reporters, but others content them- 
selves with the reports brought by penny-a-liners. It is seen that the 
judicial branch of the paper demands the services of a regiment, and many 
of our first lawyers have begun by being law reporters to the papers. 
The last important personage to be mentioned is the City editor, who has 
at least 400/. a year. ‘Two special correspondents are also attached to 
the two great markets of Mark-lane and Mincing-lane, and a small out- 
Iny is also necessary for the prices of the meat and fruit markets. In 
addition to these we have the theatrical, racing, and artistic reporters, 
besides the literary department. 
This formidable list is not yet exhausted, however, for we have not 
mentioned the correspondents. The Indian mail used to be the heaviest 
se to the daily papers, for it cost 10,0001. a year. A few years 
back the Zimes, m addition to an annual salary of 100d. a year, paid 
80/. a journey to a messenger, who was bound to travel from Mar- 
seilles to Calais in seventy-six hours, and thus bring, a few hours in ad- 
vance of the mail, a ten-line summary of the Indian news. This expense 
was monthly, and had to be added to those entailed by the regular mes- 
senger. ‘The completion of the French railways, and the establishment 
of the telegraph, will diminish these expenses greatly. Next in import- 
ance to the Indian mail is the Paris correspondence, which, with all the 
accessory expenses, costs from 1000/. to 1200/. a year. Formerly, besides 
the regular correspondent, each paper had a gentleman to send the 
debates of the French Chambers up to post time; but under the im- 
perial régime this expense can safely be spared. Permanent corre- 
spondents are stationed at Berlin, Vienna, Naples, Rome, Madrid, and 
Lisbon. They are sent out direct from England, and their salary varies 
from 150]. to 300/. a year. A daily must also obtain correspondents 
at each of the following places: Hamburg, Malta, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Bombay, Hong-Kong, Singapore, New York, Montreal, and 
Jamaica. It must also have an agent at Boulogne for the French de- 
atches, at Alexandria for the Indian mail, at Boston and Halifax for 
the news from the United States and Canada; for after the steamer has 
left New York, the latest news is sent on by telegraph to those places where 
it calis. In spite of this huge number of correspondents, whenever a re- 
volution or war breaks out in any country, any remarkable event is going 
to take place im any city, extraordinary fétes or grand reviews are about 
to be held, a special correspondent is always sent to the spot. Lastly, in 
order to have speedy information of the arrival and departure of ships, the 
movements of ct Crm the promotions in the navy, &c., the dailies have 
a correspondent in each of the twelve or fifteen principal ports of England, 
and especially at Dover, Southampton, and Liverpool. The total ex- 
se of the correspondences cannot be estimated at less than 60002. ; 
add to this sum 10,000/. for printing and machinery, and from 10,0002. 
to 12,000/. for the editorial department, and we arrive at the enormous 
total of 30,0002. independently of the paper duty and the stamp. With 
such sums before us, we need not feel surprised at the small number of 
daily papers. The necessity of having in hand some 50,000/. before the 
first number can be printed, the perspective of seeing the greater portion 
of this sam absorbed in a few months by the expenses of establishment, 
the current outlay, the difficulty of collecting the right men to work with 
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and for you,—such obstacles are of a nature to deter those who feel in- 
clined to enter on the perilous career of journalism. The existing dailies 
may be regarded as in the possession of a regular monopoly, which will 
not be altered until the paper duty is removed. Thus, during the present 
century, only two or three attempts have been made to create new poli- 
tical journals. From 1825 to 1830, a paper established to rival the Times 
underwent several transformations, and became successively the Day, the 
New Times, the Morning Journal, without acquiring, under any of these 
titles, the public favour or means of existence. About the same period, 
Murray, the celebrated publisher, who was connected with all the literary 
men of the time, believed that he would be able to eclipse all the papers 

their assistance; he established at a great expense the Representative, 
to which Mr. Disraeli, among others, contributed. Mr. Murray was glad 
to give it up at the end of a few months, with a loss of nearly 16,0002. 
A few years later, in 1836, some radical writers tried to transform the 
Public Ledger into a full-size political paper, under the title of the Con- 
stitutional. They also were glad to give up the experiment very soon, 
after it had cost them 60002. Since the first appearance of the Monin 
Advertiser in 1793, only one daily paper has succeeded in triumphin 
over all difficulties and maintaining its ground—and that is the Daily 
News, which was started in 1846. 

Several of the writers who started the Daily News had been previously 
engaged on the Chronicle; they were, consequently, well up to their 
work, and, in spite of some expensive errors, they avoided most of the 
faults which overthrow enterprises of this nature. The Daily News at 
starting was eight pages, and precisely the same as the other morning 
papers, except that, as it wished to gain notoriety and purchasers, it dis- 
played great activity and performed some remarkable feats. Thus, 
during the memorable sitting in which Sir Robert Peel developed his 
financial plan, and proposed the abolition of the Corn-laws, the minister 
only finished speaking between two and three o’clock in the morning, and 
at five o’clock the Daily News was for sale in London, containing in ex- 
tenso the prime minister’s speech ; at eight o’clock it reached Bristol and 
Liverpool, by special train; at mid-day it was in Scotland, and by ten 
o'clock the next morning it reached Paris. ‘The Northern Railway of 
France was not existing then. Such rapidity in printing and distributing 
a paper had been hitherto unknown. At the end of six months, when 
the Daily News had proved its vitality, and shown what it could do, it 
was suddenly reduced to four very close pages, and sold at 24d. The 
Daily News was an attempt to bring about in England that revolution 
which had been effected in the French press twelve years before. This 
design being openly avowed raised a storm against the newspaper which 
served to render it popular. The Zimes undertook to prove, by caleula- 
tions, that the attempt of the Daily News must speedily bring that paper 
to ruin. This seemed to be allowed when, on the 27th of January, 1847, 
the price was raised to 3d. It struggled courageously at this price for 
two years, and by the attraction of cheapness it gained, for a short time, 
pally 23,000 circulation; but it could not keep up any longer, through 
a deficiency of advertisements, and was obliged to give in. A circum- 
stance which had assisted it at the outset served to its defeat. At the 
moment the newspaper sprang into existence, the Zimes and Herald 

















were engaged in a tremendous struggle. By means of very considerable 
sacrifices, and an enormous outlay, the Zimes had su ed in accom- 
plishing what the government had been unable to do: it had organised a 
monthly serviee of despatches between England and India, vid Suez and 
Alexandria. To lessen an expense which amounted to 10,000/. a year, 
the Zimes offered to share its information with the Post and Chronicle, 
on condition that they would pay their quota of the expense. The 
Herald was excluded from this arrangement; but the proprietor, an 
enterprising and active man, not only resolved to have messengers like 
the Zimes, but even to outstrip his rival. Being assured of the assistance 
of the French government, he established a system of postal relays be- 
tween Marseilles and Boulogne ; he also purchased from the Commercial 
Company one of its best steamers, the Ondine, which had orders to go 
out of Boulogne port every low water, and keep its fires constantly burn- 
ing, to carry across against wind and tide the Indian despatches ten 
minutes after their arrival. Through these extraordinary means the 
Herald beat the Times on several occasions ; but as a single paper could 
not bear such heavy expense, it went halves with the Daily News. It 
was most advantageous for the new paper to find a ready-made organisa- 
tion, and the victories of the Herald profited it as well; but the Zimes, 
which was determined to crush the Dazly News, as representative of the 
cheap press, opened negotiations with the Herald. One night the Dadly 
News Aa git of the Indian news too late to use them, and found 
the next day in the Zimes and Chroniele the same news as in its ally. 
The following month the Zimes messengers having gained the advantage, 
the Zimes fraternally gave a proof to the Herald, and the Daily News 
alone appeared without the Indian news. The defection of the Herald 
was manifest, and led to a rupture. The Daily News, instead of strug- 
gling two against three, found itself one against four. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was impossible to keep to its present price. On the lst of 
February, 1849, it returned to its old form and price; henceforth, the 
coalition which had been formed against it was objectless, its adversaries 
opened their ranks to it, and ended a contest which was onerous to all 
parties. No attempt to establish a full-priced journal has been made 
since the Daily News. 


If we have entered into details which may appear too minute, about the in- 
ternal organisation of the English papers, it is in order to show by what ef- 
forts and sacrifices they strive to gain readers, ‘The idea which animates the 
writers is that a journal is, before all, the servant of the public, and that it only 
deserves to live on condition of being useful. To entichiten and instruct those 
whose confidence it has gained ; to collect with exactness and activity all that 
can instruct, amuse, or benefit the reader ; to bring to his knowledge all the 
news, facts, and documents which can guide him im his pleasures or his busi- 
ness,——such are the duties which an English journal imposes on itself with 
regard to the public. Justly, therefore, does. the lish people love and 
honour its press, and place its freedom in the rank-of national wants. The 
esteem and influence it grants to the press are the well-merited reward of incon- 
testable services. 


The history of stamp legislation must necessarily form.a portion of that 
of the press. Established in 1712, and supported by the most rigorous pe- 
nalties, this tax has been.continually evaded by printers and. journalists : 
yet, in. spite of this fact, it was one of the first taxes Pitt increased when he 
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undertook the remodelling of British finance. It grew so heavy that 
fraud became an irresistible temptation to publishers when they had the 
prospect of a large sale. The revolution of July and the Reform Bill 
gave a great impulse to the press; the radical party redoubled its efforts 
and inundated England with its publications. Enterprising men printed 
papers and pamphlets on unstamped paper, had them cried through the 
streets or delivered at the houses, and, as the stamp was at that period 
fourpence on each copy, they could afford to sell these papers at one- 
third the price of the legal papers, and created an extraordinary demand. 
In 1831, the sale of a weekly revolutionary paper, the London Dispatch, 
edited and sold by Hetherington, a radical writer, and whose price was 
fixed at twopence, attained 25,000 copies a week. The weekly sale of 
unstamped papers was estimated at 150,000. Many persons made it a 
point of honour to favour the fraud in every way, and for several years a 
desperate struggle took place between the te and the opponents of 
the stamp. During the first three years of Lord Grey’s ministry there 
were 509 prosecutions for the sale of unstamped papers; in 1835 there 
were 219; and the number increased in 1836. The powerlessness of the 
government to repress the fraud was the more manifest because there 
were at the period nineteen separate acts by which offenders could be 
attacked. The ministers came to the wise decision of lowering the stam 

from fourpence to one penny; the daily journals immediately reduce 

their price by the difference, and this put a sudden stop to the un- 
stamped papers, for fraud.ceased when it was no longer profitable. This 
change in the law was effected on the 15th September, 1836, and led to 
a large increase in the sale of the papers. From 5th October, 1835, to 
5th April, 1836, the papers had employed 14,874,652 stamps; from 
5th October, 1836, to 5th April, 1837, they used 21,362,148 ; the in- 
crease being nearly fifty per cent. Thus the loss to the Treasury, ori- 
ginally estimated at three-fourths, was not more than one-half, and was 
soon completely covered. Since the alteration of the stamp duty, every 
daily paper has gradually decreased in circulation except the Times, 
which employed 3,065,000 stamps in 1837, and attained the enormous 
proportion of 11,900,000 in 1850. ‘The total amount of stamps issued 
in 1837 was 12,036,000; in 1850, 19,391,483 ; so that while the num- 
ber of readers has increased by seven millions, more than that amount 
was gained by the Zimes.. We might, therefore, be inclined to assume 
that the Times was not particularly well pleased with the two acts which, 
in 1853 and 1854, rendered the stamp optional and abolished the adver- 
tisement duty ; but such is not the case. The suppression of the adver- 
tisement duty, by reducing two-thirds or one-half the price of short 
advertisements, has prodigiously increased their number; and this multi- 
plication is beneficial to all the papers. As for the stamp, after favouring 
the Times for a season, it ended by rendering the excess of prosperity 
enjoyed by that paper rather an onerous burden. To find room for the 
sbviotaessinite, the Times was forced to publish supplements regularly, 
but these being subjected to the stamp like the paper itself, the conse- 
quence was that the expense increased with the number of copies; beyond 
a certain number, the increasing expenses of paper, printing, and stamp 
exceeded the produce of the advertisements, which never varied, whatever 
might be the number printed ; the supplements, therefore, entailed a loss. 
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old papers, still it is undoubted that it has had a very beneficial effect in 
ome cases. The abolition of the stamp has also led to the starting of 
some penny papers of four pages, among which the Morning Star alone 
seems to — co Ay It is, however, questionable whether 
eon Oe at such a price, from reasons which we will proceed to 
If we look at the receipts to cover the immense outlay of the daily 

we find two sources of revenue—the advertisements.and the sale of 
copies. It is almost impossible to approximate even to the amount each 
paper derives from its advertisements, the elements for appreciation vary- 
ing daily. The Times, during a discussion on the stamp duty, let in 
some light on the subject. That paper appeared on the 26th May, 1851, 
with a supplement. On that day it paid the Treasury 2452 for stamps, 
641. paper , and 88/. for advertisement duty, forming a total of 397/. 
In 1850 the s had paid 16,000/. for paper duty, 20,000/. for adver- 
tisement duty, and 66,8002. for stamps, forming a total of 102,800/., or 
an average of 330/. for each day of publication. But, on the day when 
the Zvmes paid 80/. for advertisement duty, it contained from 1200 to 
1300 separate advertisements, and the supplement alone was. worth 270/. 
All the English papers collectively publish annually a little over two 
million advertisements ; of these, 900,000 may be allotted to London, and 
about one-third belongs to the Zimes. In fact, the advertisement duty 
being Is. 6d., the 20,000¢. paid by the Zimes im 1850 represented in 
round numbers 275,000 advertisements, and taking each at an average 
price of 8s., the receipts of the Times from this one item must have 
amounted to nearly 120,000/. The year 1845 gave the Times a clear 
profit of 30,0001. after paying all expenses, including the interest of 
capital; and we have explained how, under the old system, this profit 
was diminished rather than increased by the enormously augmented cir- 
culation of the paper. 

The second source of income is the sale of copies. The Zimes sup- 
plies the newsvendors directly at one uniform rate of 3d. a copy, while 
the other newspapers have a publisher, who is debited with 23d. a copy, 
and makes his profit by supplying the agents at 3d. On the reduction 
of the stamp pa gt one penny, attempts were made to start a three- 
pom gage the profit accruing from it may be estimated thus: 
After deducting 1d. for stamp, 1d. for paper (owing to the size of the 
journal and the necessity of rapid printing demanding a solid paper), 
and four-fifths of a ld. for the vendor’s es one-fifth of a 1d. per 


number was left to cover the expenses, which we have already estimated 
at 28,0001. a for an established paper. With the sale of a million 
copies annually this would only produce 800/. a year, and we have seen 
‘that the majority of papers did not reach such a number. A journal was, 
therefore, impossible at 3d. or even 4d., and this line of reasoning is 
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equally valid now-a-days, since the have reduced the price by the 
entire alleviation produced by the abolition of the stamp. Bae pelet 
price of 4d., a million of copies onl uces 4800/,, and the paper is 
forced to take 24,000/. from the advertisements to keep the receipts and 
expenses balanced. The pemny papers which have lately been started are 
printed on a single sheet. The paper costs them 4d., the vendors receive a 
mea of rar of a Id., and one-fifth of a Id. is eo 
thei expenses, Of course, their editorial department is much ¢ r 
than that of the other papers, but 2s they have only four at theis 
disposal instead of eight, they find themselves between two difficulties : 
they must either declme advertisements, and not get sufficient receipts 
to cover their expenses; or restrict the reading matter, and thus not satisfy 
their purchasers. Will they find in the classes for which the papers 
are too expensive, a public sufficiently numerous to attract i 

and willing to content themselves with a less varied and less substantial 
pabulum? Such is the question on which their fate depends. It was 
n for us to enter into these details to show how, in a country 
where the press is so honoured and free, and where the necessity of 
knowing public affairs is universal, the number of papers is so limited. 
M. Clarigny appears to explain this matter very satisfactorily : 


We have shown that a paper cannot be sold at less than 4d. At this price 
a year’s anes amounts to 5/.in London and to 6/. 8s. in the country, and 
it was proved by the parliamentary inquiry in 1851, that not one person in a 
thousand through England could afford aa an expense. Hence it is su riaing 
that the London daily papers have reached collectively a circulation of 60, 
a day, which gives a purchaser in every 500 persons of the population of Great 
Britam. The share of the Zimes may be estimated at 38,000, of the other 
morning papers 12,000, and 10,000 for the evening papers, ‘T'wo-thirds, or 
nearly three-fourths of these are sold in London alone. ‘This fact is explained by 
the number of public establishments, hotels, restaurants, cafés, readmg-rooms, 
clubs, &c., which are obliged to take in the papers, but nearly all these copies 
are sent off into the country by the evening post. A large number of persons 
only receive the London papers at second, third, or even fourth hand. r- 
eight hours after the date of publication the Zimes is still worth a penny. 
impossibility of procuring a London paper at a reduced price can alone deter- 


mine persons to subseribe to the reproducing papers. r passing from hand 
to hand, and going from London to the country ‘town, and thence to the village, 
the papers have not yet completed their peregrinations. As the le Ce, 


allows the gratuitous transmission of all s to the colonies which have not 


been publisbed more than eight days, the newsvendors buy up the old popes 
to send them off to Canada, the West Indies, or Australia, where their destiny 


is accomplished. 


The attention we have devoted to the daily papers allows us bat scant 
space to do more than refer to the weeklies, whose history, indeed, is of 
_generally a less varied nature than that of the leviathans of the press. 
Among curiosities connected with this branch of our subject we may 
mention the starting of the Aélas in 1826, which sought to gain a = 

its immense size and the quantity of matter it gave its readers. 
number cost a shilling, but then it was double the size of amy other paper, 
and, while giving all possible attention to politics, it was enabled to de- 
vote a large space to literature. Nothing was spared to gain the public 




















favour.; On:the:22nd March, 1829, it published:a number containing a 
full account of the debates on Catholic ipation. This number was 
four feet,long by four wide, and its eighty-six columns contained the 
matter of ‘two large octavo volumes. A curious ‘person amused himself 
ealoulating that this number, of which 15,000 copies were published, 
consumed thirty reams of paper, four thousand pounds in weight, and 
‘the government 60/. for paper duty and 2001. for stamps, and, 
y, that the copies fastened end to end would have covered fifteen 
miles of ground. Such attempts might be useful to attract public atten- 
tion, but the Aédas found ‘its price inst it, and returned to the tariff 
of the other papers. Of eighteen weekly papers which ap in 1829, 
eight have ceased to exist, among them being the .4ge, which terminated 
its,existerice in 1843. Our author justly says, that “nothing is more 
praiseworthy ‘a8 regards the English'nation than the inevitable and rapid 
decay of every paper which seeks the elements of a disgraceful success in 
defamation or indecency.” Of Bell’s Life in London, he says that-the 
perusal of a single number teaches more about the habits and tastes of 
the le than twenty volumes of impressions of travel. But we sin- 
cerely hope his F readers will not take this verdict au pied de la 
lettre ; we should hardly like an opinion to be formed of our nation by a 
visit. to. Fowler's or Galignani’s and a glance at Bell’s Life. Nor is 
M. Clarigny altogether just in his strictures; thus, when he says of 
the Leader that “ it is the obscure organ of socialist opinions, to which 
several German and French refugees have ‘contributed,” he ignores the 
ability with which that paper is conducted, because it has persistently 
advocated the claims of a body of men who happen to differ from M. Cla- 
righy in their political views.. We think our author should have recog- 
nised the liberality.of the Leader from the striking contrast it affords to 
his own political press. 

The omist, established in 1843, obtained a rapid suecess by the 
excellence of its:financial and commercial articles: it is at present an 
authority in the commercial world, and has opened up to its talented 
editor, Mr. James Wilson, a political career. The Press, which has only 
heen four years in existence, has already gained a prominent place as the 
only organ of the Conservative party, and is generally respected and con- 
sulted for the valuable information it contains. Its circulation is about 
4000. The Weekly Dispatch made the fortune of its first proprietor, 
Mr. Harmer. It gained its largest circulation from 1833 to 1845 ; it 
was then edited by a naval officer of the name of Williams, who displayed 
a remarkable abilit . During those ten years its circulation oscillated 
between 60,000 and 60,000; at present it has a sale of not less than 
40,000, and continues to be the most widely spread, if not most accre- 
dited, of the Radical organs. The Spectator, which belongs to the same 

litical school, occasioned a heavy loss to its original founder, Day, the 

lacking manufacturer. The editor is Mr. Rintoul, who had formerly’ 
been engaged on an Edinburgh paper, and whose talent gave a great im- 
petus to the sale of the Spectator. It had, however, to contend against 
a high price and competition, and while continuing to be one of the best 
literary journals, its circulation is but small. Among other literary papers 
to which our author alludes, we must give his opinion of the Atheneum, 
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which, h “ piques itself on its impartiality, and generally 
soe prbintlonidienna Senlpdiosadicie. icaltiges oe 
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and was uropean illustrated It an . rere anon 

success. In the first year its cideulation ocpehéd a million of copies, and 

two millions in the caiade in 1856, it amounted to 5 55275866, which 
nts “— eote 100, 000 subscribers. 

In 1842, $ Weekly Newspaper was established at threepence 
stamp included. Its success was very rapid in the first year, and increased 
still more when Douglas Jerrold was editor. At the end ‘of 
a Lloyd’s paper had reached a circulation of 50,000, which has 

se set to nevaie 180,000. It has several rivals. ‘The News 
ore the vg her) started in i840, ‘published, in 1856, 5,678,525 copies,’ 
which represent nearly 120,000 subscribers. The Weekly Times, re- 
duced to threepence in ” 1847, has a weekly sale of 80,000. These data 
will serve to show that the government was wrong in hesitating about 
the abolition of the stamp duty, through fear of putting a dangerous 
weapon in the hand of political agitators, for it has been shown that, 
on each oecasion of relief being afforded to the press, an improvement 
has taken place. The immoral and revolutionary papers which disgraced 
England in the last century have disappeared: even those radical papers, 
whose violence and popularity seemed at one time to imperil our institu- 
tions, have undergone a great change; moderation has succeeded to 
violence, reasoning to passion. It is not so easy as might be imagined to 
infect a whole people with fever, or to make it endure any agitation and’ 
disorders which are contrary to all the instincts of human nature. ‘There 
is in the human mind a certain degree of rectitude which’ education or 
passion may destroy in individuals, but which it is impossible to obliterate 
in the masses. ence, truth and justice are sure ever'to find access, 
while falsehood can only have a very temporary victo Experience 
teaches us that thought cannot be stifled by force or and that dis- 
cussion alone can overpower evil doctrines; hence it is doing society a 
poor service to place any restrictions upon the press, for thus the re- 
sources of defence are far more restricted than those of’ attack, The 
ae press has never been in a healthier eye. ae at nt, 
and it only requires the abolition of the uty to render it the most 
effective "aly which the government cont fans: 4 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Whampoa, China, Deeember, 1852. 
Amupst the hills lay a number of small country towns, almost, all 
enclosed within high walls, and it was not allowable to enter them. How- 
ever, my guide managed to introduce me into one of them, but I was glad 
when I made my exit, for an enormous mob of gaping human beings of 
apne Se male sex only, gathered round me, and myri 
of frightful i gave vent to their horror by screaming, “ Fang- 
i” foreign devil ” whieh appellation Kuropeans are always 
saluted. ‘The older people ioe the most part did not exhibit the disgust 
which my appearance inspired, but stopped me, fingering my clothes, and 
making me undergo a more minute examination than | could ever have 
dreamed of being subjected to. I beg to be believed that I acquitted myself 
honourably during this unexpected trial; my leading examiner scratched 
his bald pate, and pronounced upon me the—to me—unintelligible 
“ Ay-yak ”—“ astonishing!” When I have seen houses and 
ple depicted on tea-trays, tea-cups, and other importations from 
ina, I have always thought that these delineations were the work of a 
imagination, but I can now assure you that these pictures are 
by no means incorrect illustrations of scenery and people in China. You 
have seen these tea-tray Chinese in white jackets and short trousers, with 
bald heads and a long queue ing from the crown of the said bald 
; this, however, is not bond fide Chinese, but was introduced among 
command of the new reigning Tartar dynasty, which some 
years ago usurped the Chinese throne. You know the blinking 
slanting, and set so far apart, the pointed broad-brimmed hat, and 
thick-soled shoe; you have seen the Chinese women wearing the 
é pegmnnncee een with Seat. nenatnasliy ssi, the tase having been 
r childhood doubled under the sole of the foot, the pale faces, and 
the hair frizaled up at the back, like a large comb furnished with long 
gold nails; you have seen the h seion of his raee with enormous hat, 
outstretched arms, and thick shoes like his papa; and lastly, you have 
seen these curious houses and temples with the far-projecting roofs—well, 
all these are pictures quite true to nature, which, with a trifle better execu- 
tion and perspective, would be exact copies of China and its inhabitants. 
In one of the above-mentioned villages was a lofty, airy building, 
which I at first supposed to be the church of a missionary, but which I 
found out was a theatre, or rather stage, for the favourite Chinese 
“* Sings-song,” viz. scenic representations. It is generally known that 
the Celestial ial Empire possesses as large a dramatic literature as perhaps 
any nation can boast ; a number of Chinese dramas have been translated 
into Latin, French, and English, whereby we have become tolerably well 
acquainted with them in the West. I will not, therefore, enter on any 
critique either of the dramas themselves, or of the manner in which they 
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are put on the remarking that the former reminds one of 
the classic works of the the latter of the mysterious and eumber- 
some apparatus of the middle ages, but shall strictly confine myself to 
ing what I myself saw. 

The ion lasted for four successive days, from morning: till 
night, and was full of pageants. As usual, the large theatre was erected 
ily decorated temple, at whose entrance a juvenile guard of 

Chinese boys, 1 ; i sd cued wit hathande,-aab denen ait 
i three or four minor theatres, in which cer- 
audiences 
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ing roof. We were ily commanded not to cast our eyes on 
that portion of the theatre; when, nevertheless, our glances would 


steal towards the spot where the veiled beauties were 
some of whom looked really very captivating, the Chinese to re- 
gard us with such threatening scowls and gestures, that we thought it 
advisable to abstain from all attempts at the language of the eyes. I 
estimated the audience at about 1500, and their interest im, and approba- 


as far as I could perceive, it turned on this. A husband who was made 
miserable by the jeal of his two wives, in desperation killed one of 
them, on which account ene Sel Oe cee 
= 


. The performers rushed from one side of the stage to the other, 
shrieked in the highest treble, and growled in the deepest base, turned 
up their eyes, threw summersets, and enacted their parts doubtless to the 
life. The performance was by turns declamation and singing; the last, 
accompanied by the loud, stunning orchestra, was the most unnatural I 
have ever heard. ects 

As here were represented the emperor, mandarins, soldi women 
of all classes (these latter parts were acted by boys, or very young men), 
we had an opportunity of seeing a choice collection of the most various 
and dresses, of which were splendid, and apparently 
costly. The whole of the theatrical arrangements were curious. [| 
counted at least sixty persons, all in different attire, and several of whom 
changed their dresses often during the performance. The profusion of 
gold, silver, silks, laces, and trinkets, made amends for other deficiencies 
im the accessories to the stage. Around these les of taste and mirth 
were to be found a number of places for ts, something re- 
sembling our fairs, where people ate and drank and played Aazard. 
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Gambling seems a national sin in China. In the houses, at the corners 
of the streets, in boats, wherever they can possibly manage it, the 
Chinese are to be seen engaged in play, and so absorbed in it, that they 
seem to notice nothing that is going on around them. ‘The stake is 
always extremely high, but in default of money, the poorest Chinese play 
for orange seeds. 

The day after our arrival at Whampoa, I went up in a boat to Canton. 
The river flows here between low, grassy lands, dotted with clumps of 
fruit-trees. There are no traces to be seen of any peculiar vegetation ; 
perhaps such might be found far away, where, on the horizon, the outline 
of hills is faintly discernible. At the ebb tide the shore is covered with 
half-naked figures gathering the sprawling fish, and ugly oxen, like 
buffaloes, almost without hair, wading half-way up their carcases in mud. 
Here and there on the shore stands a small Joss-house. Joss signifies 
God, and is a corruption of the Portuguese Dios. I stopped to examine 
one of these God-houses ; it was built of granite and sandstone, with a 
high pointed roof, ornamented with dragons and other strange figures, 
and the interior divided into a number of rooms, all filled with curious 
idols. The priest, a wrinkled old fellow, sat at a table in the holy place, 
by turns cooking and eating one portion of rice after another; his occu- 
pation was only to toll a bell and strike upon a drum every time a fresh 
devotee entered the temple, and there purchased the candle and the 

stille which were to be lighted before the idols. The worshipper stuck 
bi candle and incense into a vessel like a jug filled with sand upon the 
altar, lighted a flame with some gold paper presented to him, then threw 
himself down on a mat, and kissed the floor repeatedly, at the same time 
dragging forward two blocks of wood, with various cabalistic figures 

ainted upon them, which he knocked frequently against the floor, and 
continued thus thumping and kissing the ground, or glancing with 
threatening looks up at the image, until the oracle communicated to him 
the god’s answer to the request in his prayer. 

On the left side of the river stood three of these pagodas, nine stories 
in height, which are so peculiar to China, and which serve, at the same 
time, as temples and landmarks. The terraces of almost all of them were 
overgrown with trees and bushes, and seemed already to have passed into 
that state of neglected decay which, in this transitory world, does not 
spare even the great works of piety. 

The nearer we approached Canton the more apparent it became that we 
were in the vicinity of an extraordinary and most populous place in a 
great country. At length we reached the harbour in this scene of 
wonders, of constant changes, of incredible movements, of noise, disquiet, 
pomp, and misery. Here I passed a large fleet of junks laden with tea ; 
there I was stopped by a mandarin’s boat, filled with banners, cannons, 
lamps, &c. ; yonder lay the war-junks, painted in every variety of brilliant 
colour, and close by came the sound of music from the flower-ships, that 
form streets, as it were, in this mighty town which floats upon the waves. 
My light ‘‘sampan” glided like a worm through thousands of larger and 
smaller craft, which, swaying with the current, or battling against it, 
threatened every moment to crush my tiny bark. Large European ships 
lying at anchor, steamers with their hissing noise, elegant pleasure-boats, 
and vessels light as feathers—all that man has devised to conquer aud 
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defy the realms of Neptune, were gathered here in a state of confusion 
and uproar which might have represented chaos, had not traces of civili- 
sation been everywhere visible. I do not think such a scene could be 
found anywhere else on earth; the approach to London, perhaps, comes 
nearest to it. Yet here an entire population reside upon the water. 
Upon these boats they were born, upon them childhood was passed, the 
trials of life sustained, and upon them they would die. The river is their 
world, the boats their fatherland. This is one of the greatest charac- 
teristics of the place. 

My boat at last stopped at that portion of the town which is assigned 
to Europeans, and which is separated from Canton Proper by a gate 
with a military guard. It was a pretty establishment; built in that neat, 
tasteful, Norman style, so well known in England and the north of 
France, and had an English church in the centre. I landed at a hand- 
some stone pier, and had hardly advanced a few steps before I was sur- 
rounded by a swarm of Chinese, who, in their strange Chinese-English, 
interlarded with Portuguese words, furnished with endings in “ si, sing, 
and ong,” accosted me, and seemed resolved to take me under their kind 
protection, and thus seize an opportunity of plucking the foreign bird. 
As I had been warned against accepting these gentlemen’s attentions, 
I turned a deaf ear to their jargon, whereupon most of them dropped off, 
but one stuck fast to me, followed me about, not only the whole of that 
day, but during the five that I remained at Canton, and really made 
himself very useful as a guide; moreover, he seemed to think his services 
well rewarded with the gift of a quarter of a dollar. 

After having passed the pretty garden, which, being the only place 
where the European residents can breathe the fresh air, they have 
taken pains to beautify, one reaches the so-called old Chinese street, 
which has a gloomy appearance, partly in consequence of the dark-green 
colour of the houses, partly of a latticed roof that crosses the street, 
as a protection from the sun, and to make a covered walk for the watch- 
man. In this and a parallel new China street, closely resembling the 
old one, dwell the merchants who carry on traffic with the Europeans, 
and who are well supplied with silks, teas, articles in ivory and japan 
work, and other curiosities. They all murder English, and, standing 
at the doors of their shops, they exercise their Chinese-English siren 
strains to tempt the passers-by to purchase their wares. If they can 
inveigle any one in, the doors are closed, and then article after article 
is exhibited and recommended. They ask seven dollars for the piece of 
goods which they will sell for two, and do not seem at all annoyed at 
any comments either on their wares or themselves. The merchants, 
however, who are engaged in commercial affairs to the amount of 
millions, are different; they have fixed prices; but even among them 
there are a great many sharpers, and delicacy and modesty need not be 
thought of in dealing with them. 

In order to see the mass of the people, or lower classes of the Celestial 
Empire, in their own true condition, it is necessary to visit the back streets 
which cross and recross each other like a labyrinth, and, in their multi- 
plicity, quite confuse the stranger. These streets are all so narrow that 
the roofs of the opposite houses nearly meet ; here, in dirt and twilight 
gloom, move about a swarm of human beings, whose numbers cau only 
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be compared to those of the ants in our woods. The streets are still 
more narrowed by the quantity of red sign-boards of six or eight ells 
in length, which project from the shops, por on which the names and 
trades of the owners are given in Chinese characters. At a little distance 
these sign-boards look as if they were red window-shutters on the out- 
side, standing open. At first sight there appears to be a great resem- 
blance among all the Chinese, because their dresses are all exactly in the 
same fashion ; but in every other respect there are great varieties among 
them. There is a great difference even in their countenances. I have 
seen some really beautiful, others frightfully ugly, some noble, some 
common-looking, some good-humoured, some sullen in appearance. 

The ear is wearied with the cries of the porters driving people to one 

side, now to give place to some great man’s palanquin, now for bales 
of goods, or merchandise of some sort or other, transported, as usual, on 
the ends of bamboo sticks carried across men’s shoulders. I encountered 
a long train of blind men, women, and children, led by a child who could 
see : all these unfortunates carried little bamboo canes in ‘heir hands, 
which they kept continually striking against each other, whilst in a 
monotonous chant they begged alms of those who were passing by. The 
number of these blind individuals is as surprising as their obtrusiveness. 
I happened, unfortunately for me, to give an orange to a blind boy, and 
in a moment [ was surrounded by a host of persons demanding similar 
presents ; the street was almost blocked up by them ; and they actually 
followed me till | was seated in my boat, ready to put off from the 
shore. 
In one place is to be seen a portable gambling-house : the dice are ’ 
thrown in a small earthen pot, and the stake is sometimes an orange, 
sometimes money. Yonder you cast your eye on a male fortune-teller, or 
prophet, surrounded by many customers: he scratches his cabalistic 
figures on a metal ww and delivers the oracular answers with great 
authority ; they must be favourable in general, for the inquirer into 
coming events puts down his cash cheerfully, and departs with confidence 
in the futurity into which he has penetrated, and which now no longer 
looks dark and uncertain. No trade is more common among: the Chinese 
than that of a barber. One often sees a brother of that shaving fraternity 
carrying his whole apparatus upon his back in a box. He puts this down 
at the corner of some street, and places his customer on it; a looking- 
glass is drawn forth, also 4 small plate, into which the hair from the top- 
knot is gathered ; ¢¢ is afterwards sold as a much-valued stuff for manure. 
The lather is made, and then the short, thick, and almost three-sided 
razor is brought to bear upon the region of the pigtail with such un- 
merciful energy, that one is at a loss whether most to admire the stoical 
resignation of the patient, or the adroitness and zeal of the operator. 

The fruit booths were filled with the most delicious and curious fruits, 
and if more substantial nourishment were required, it was quite at hand ; 
the market presenting a variety of vegetables, of feathered creatures, of 
lizards, aud of fish. ‘There was no lack of butchers’ stalls, and large 
places were everywhere to be seen where victuals were ready cooked, and 
all kinds of delicacies exhibited, from the sun-dried rat and shark, to 
ham and roast meats. There were also everywhere to be found movable 
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miniature kitchens, in which roasting, frying, and other culinary opera- 
tions were constantly carried on, at ridiculously low prices. 

But let us turn from these material matters to the more exalted sphere 
of learning and industry. Shoe, hat, and cap shops, glass manufactories, 
tin, iron, and knife-warehouses stood in long rows; silk, linen, and cotton 
goods occupied large numbers of the shops ; the porcelain and tea maga- 
zines were to be found in another quarter, and the curiosity shops had 
also their peculiar locality. There were several streets in which smoking- 
caps were exclusively sold. Every Chinese, of every age, wears & 
smoking-cap, and they are to be had of the simplest as well as the most 
magnificent materials. Books were exposed for sale, some under a shed, 
some in the very street itself alongside of the houses. As they are almost 
all stereotyped, and printed upon such thin paper that the leaves are 

erally double, the cost of literary productions is a mere trifle; there- 
ore the Chinese is a very reading nation, and its authors well known 
and appreciated. The women read an immense number of romances. 

One wandered, as it were, through an enchanted spot; at every step 
one stumbled upon something new. Strange as it may seem, I can aver 
that amidst the Chinese articles exhibited for sale, I have seen things 
the equal of which scarcely any country could produce; and when 
it is remembered that these are manufactured by a people who, for 
thousands of years, have possessed the same skill and accomplishments, 
one is lost in astonishment, and can scarcely believe one’s own eyes. 
What luxury and refinement must there not be in the community which 
absorbs all these things, or rather, among whom they become distributed. 
Only the refuse of these productions go to the rich and the great of Eu- 
rope. We look with surprise at the power which the voluptuous Romans 
possessed of surrounding themselves with all that could please the eye, the 
taste, in fact, every one of the senses, and we must acknowledge that we 
are but tyros in comparison with them. Among the Chinese alone do 
we find their equals in these respects. And what shall we not further 
know of them when their career shall be more freely revealed to us? 

Behind the commercial quarter were to be found wider streets, which 
were appropriated to the private dwellings of the Chinese. None of the 
windows looked to the street, and the gate, lighted by the well-known 
Chinese paper lanterns, was always so closely shut, that not a glance could 
penetrate to the sanctuary within. That many of these houses contained 
large establishments, might be supposed from the number of servants who 
loitered about, as indolent ea idle as many of their colleagues in 
Europe. 

The Chinese are a religious people at, least externally so, for they 
have numerous rituals and ceremonies. There is no boat however 
wretched, no hut however poor, in which will not be found a little temple 
with a pot-bellied, grinning “joss,” before which coloured lights and pas- 
tilles are burned. At the dawn of day, the lamps were lighted with gold 
paper, and the noise of the gongs commenced. Peeping out of my boat, 
where I generally passed the night, I beheld, at that early hour, the families 
in every little craft around on their knees before their gods, making offer- 
ings of gold, incense, and myrrh, represented by gold paper, joss-sticks, 
and gunpowder-smoke ; and when a little later in the morning I strolled 
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up to the town, I saw everywhere Chinese with folded hands before their 
household gods, mumbling prayers, which, I doubt not, were as little com- 
prehensible to themselves as to me. It is only in the ‘joss-houses,” how- 
ever, that the ministers of religion are to be found, not at certain periods 
alone, but at all hours of the day. These joss-houses are distinguished 
a great deal of decoration, and they are filled with all sorts of idols, 
he oft-mentioned “ Honan Temple” was the most remarkable that fell 
under my observation. After having passed through an outer court, 
planted with alleys of fig-trees—not such as are known to us, but of a 
gigantic size—one perceived four temples with an area of about fifty 
paces. In the first of these temples, which resembled a large portico, 
were to be seen two, and in the second four, idols. They were colossal, 
almost as high as the houses, and were represented in the most extraor- 
dinary attitudes. One looked very mild and quiet, and was white in the 
face ; another was seemingly amusing himself by playing on a lute, and 
the music appeared to have stirred his blood, for his cheeks were of the 
deepest red; a third had his fist clenched, as if in a fearful rage, and 
looked as if he had been engaged in a fray with the terrible Titans, and 
as if his face had turned blue in the struggle. After having passed 
through these idol-barracks, one arrived at the inner temple, in which 
were rows of gilded idols enthroned in uniform majesty. They reminded 
me of the Egyptian idols and sphynxes. Altars, that resembled shop- 
counters, were covered with large vases of flowers, chafing-dishes, joss- 
sticks, lamps and candles, while long red curtains, written over with reli- 
gious mottoes, hung before them. The fourth temple was like the third, 
except that besides the large hall, with its gilded gods in ranks, there 
were also side tabernacles, in one of which I observed a colossal figure, 
very like the Madonna of the Roman Catholics, holding a babe in swad- 
dling clothes in her maternal arms. 

The priests reside in chambers in side buildings. They seem to be 
the laziest, dirtiest pack that can be. Clad in wide, steel-coloured gar- 
ments, with a large cowl and yellow scarf, and sandals under their naked 
feet, they have great difficulty in holding up the rags which are conti- 
nually twisting round their legs; and their nasty dwellings also bear wit- 
ness to their indolence and want of cleanliness. In a corner of the lofty 
building I perceived a walled enclosure in which the sacred swine, disgust- 
ing creatures, scarcely able to move from fat, lay grunting. These swine 
are left to die a natural death, and their bones are burned like those of 
the priests. I saw also the kitchen, with its enormous pots, and the re- 
fectory, with its long, narrow tables; but all—provisions and arrangements 
—were equally repulsive. The priests are not permitted to eat either 
flesh or fish, or anything that has had life, only vegetables ; and absten- 
tion, even from work or anxiety of mind, is a rule among their order. 
Processions are very common in China. I did not witness any of the 
grandest ones on the festival days, but in those on ordinary occasions 
were introduced grotesque figures of dragons, fish, oxen, and idols made 
of pasteboard, and gaudily painted. These tasteful productions are re- 
newed from time to time, the old ones being burned. 

The state religion in China, as is well known, is the doctrine of 
“‘ Kong-fu-tsés” (Confucius)—a moral philosophy quite as sagacious and 
eflicient as those of many other founders of religion—resting upon the 
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principle of paternal authority and power as the groundwork and tenure 
of the existence and integrity of the Chinese Empire. This has prevailed 
for upwards of 2500 years, and may last for thousands of years to come, as 
its leading dogma is one adapted to the ideas of mankind in general, and 
consequently finds favour among them. However, the doctrines of Buddha 
have the most disciples, and no religion on earth can boast of so many. 
One of the rulers of China dreamed once upon a time, says tradition, 
that a new spiritual light had appeared in the West, and on awaking, 
he sent envoys to inquire about and to introduce this new faith into his 
kingdom. In India they met with Buddha, and thus arose Buddhaism, 
which, with amazing rapidity, spread itself over immeasurable tracts, 
And that was to be expected. hat Roman Catholicism is in the West, 
Buddhism is in the East—a worship full of feeling, fancy, and ease of 
conscience ; flattering the external senses, and lulling the mind into a 
trance of comfort and contentment, in which everything is allowable. 
The affinity between them is striking. Monastic life, and gormandising 
monks, celibacy, begging of alms, fasting and long prayers, rosaries, 
holy water, lamps always lighted, incense, masses for the souls of the 
dead, and remission of sins in the old well-known form—all these bless- 
ings the Chinese as well as the Catholics enjoy. 

History shows that when the Jesuits, some centuries ago, commenced 
their labours in China, they found the soil so well prepared, that they 
converted the emperor himself, and one of the princesses ; they speedily 
seized on the principal offices of the state, and lived in magnificent style, 
until the whole fabric of Catholicism was suddenly upset by their too 
daring schemes. Christianity is now no longer tolerated, and the mis- 
sionaries labour under heavy disadvantages. It is now, however, believed 
that the Jesuits are beginning again to raise their heads, and it is not 
improbable that they will gradually recover some influence. 

There is also in China another religious sect, founded by “ Laotse,”’ a 
sort of religion of reason, and yet full of mysticism, alchemy, and other 
absurdities, but admitting the immortality of the soul. The, to the lower 
classes, incomprehensible doctrines of this sect, are not popular; the 
priesthood are opposed to it, and it is also deemed, in a political point of 
view, a suspicious and dangerous party. 
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THREE WEEKS IN PERA. 


Messeri’s Hotel d’Angleterre is a large, clean, and comfortable house, 
situated in perhaps the liveliest part of Pera, at the confluence of four 
great oy tee those from Tophaneh and Galata being the most 
crowded. The arrangements in it are different to those of other hotels ; 
the charge for each person is eighteen francs a day, exclusive of wine, 
beer, and candles, and for this only two meals are provided: one a 
breakfast, well furnished with meat, fish, eggs, honey, &c., but with 
execrable bread-and-butter, begins at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
remains on the table till noon; the other, a very fair dinner, takes 
at half-past six. Besides these, except in cases of illness, Messeri allows 
no food to be had for love or money ; and although while we were there 
we found him civil and obliging, he has the character of being very much 
the reverse to those who in any way venture to oppose his will. The 
room we occupied had a large bow-window, furnished with cushions, and 
from it the view of the Turkish population was strange and varied. 
Amongst the many figures constantly passing, the hamals or porters are 
the most striking; by them every species of luggage, from a lady’s 
carpet-bag to packing-cases large enough to contain the furniture of. a 
amall house, is carried. Scarcely anything seems too much for the back 
of a hamal. Where the burden is really too heavy for one to carry it is 
slung on poles, the ends of which are poised on the shoulders of the 
hamals; sometimes two, sometimes four, are necessary to convey very 
heavy burdens. They go along the narrow filthy streets in a sort of trot, 
making way for no one, and giving an authoritative shout if the passage 
through the centre of the street be not cleared for them as soon as they 
arrive. But the ever-flowing tide of passers by Messeri’s does not con- 
sist only of hamals. A guard-house is just opposite, and through the 
open window a Turkish officer is seen, unwillingly rising from a very 
dirty sofa to receive a detachment of soldiers, who come to relieve 
a couple of sentinels keeping watch beneath an hour-glass. They have 
already taken it down and shaken it well once or twice while I have been 
looking, whether for something to do, or from an idea of so shortening 
the term of their guard, I know not. The water-carriers, with their 
tinkling bells to attract notice, the melon-vendors, and men with delicate- 
looking cakes made of rice and curd, beggars exhibiting every kind 
of deformity and misery by which they can hope to elicit charity—these 
mingle with groups of grave Armenian priests and Turkish dervishes, 
whose sombre robes contrast well with the gay-coloured ferigees of the 
women, who, wearing a yashmak so transparent that it only softens, not 
conceals, their general ugliness, shuffle ungracefully along in their yellow 
boots and slippers. Suddenly rude cries are heard, and the crowd is dis- 
persed by the arrival of a train of mules or donkeys tied together, and 
bearing baskets of bricks and sand, or long planks of wood, one end 
trailing on the ground, the other just high enough to knock down any 
one who does not get quickly out of their way; or perhaps a most ex- 
traordinary carriage, like nothing one has ever seen in England, except 
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in the toy Lord Mayor’s procession, which delighted one’s childhood, 
when the civic dignitary aud his lady were seated in a chariot of bright 
pink ornamented with gold; much such a carriage as this, drawn by a 
single horse, which is led, not driven, by a black servant, jolts over the 
stones. It has dark-eyed ladies within, sitting on cushions; but they 
must make way for a fat pasha, in his red fez, who comes on horseback, 
with his servant running at his side. And frequently, amid this throng 
of the living, the low chant of the priests in a funeral procession 
is heard, and the corpse, dressed in its ordinary apparel, and lying with 
its face and hands exposed on a sort of sofa, is carried along. This is, 
generally, a most unpleasing spectacle; but once, while I was at Mes- 
seri’s, there passed the corpse of a young fair girl, who, dressed in white, 
with lilies and other flowers strewed over her, was borne as if in a soft 
sleep to the grave. The bodies are lowered without any coffin into the 
grave, and a board is placed slantingly over them to prevent the earth 
from pressing upon them. 

Galata may be called the Wapping of Pera; here the merchants of 
Constantinople have their warehouses, the European custom-house is 
here, and a large portion of the population appears to consist of dirty 
boatmen and sailors. It would be difficult to describe the filth and con- 
fusion of the streets which lead from Pera to Galata. Constantinople is 
said not to have been cleansed, except by the dogs, within the memory of 
man; and I can vouch for the sojourn of a dead kitten, not, I suppose, 
tempting to the palate of these canine scavengers, in one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares, during the three weeks of my stay in Pera. The 
dogs of Constantinople, although much thinned by the French during 
the war-time, are still too numerous a part of its population not to have 
a little said of them. They are nearly all alike in size and colour—a 
sort of mongrel dun-coloured mastiff. All bear traces of the “ might 
makes right” life they lead. They are covered with old and recent 
sears. During the day they lie sleeping about the streets, and scarcely 
take the trouble to move out of the way, till a tread from a horse or a 
kick from its leader sends them howling off; they are gentle, too, and 
thankfully receive scraps of food that are given them; at night, however, 
their energies are fully developed, the noise they make then is terrific ; 
and any one who has once heard a nocturnal dog-concert in Constanti- 
nople, can well account for the lassitude and wounded state of the com- 
batauts the next morning. 

Soon after leaving Messeri’s, on the way to Galata, the remains of the 
convent of dancing dervishes is passed; the greater part of it has been 
destroyed by fire, but the tombs of their sheiks—if the word tomb may 
be given to a wooden box in the shape of a large dog-kennel covered wi 
green baize—have been preserved, and stand in a room with windows to- 
wards the street. About midway between Messeri’s and Galata an old 
Genoese gateway crosses the street; above this the shops on either side 
of the way are European, principally French and Greek. Below the 
gateway real Turkish life begins: shops disappear; the road, which has 
before been steep, narrow, and uneven, becomes all these in a superlative 
degree; the stones seem as if they had designedly been placed at every 
angle but the right one with each other. The crowd thickens. Hamals, 
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who have been unlading the merchant vessels at_ Galata, ascend the hill 
with burdens of every weight and variety. One old man we met had on 
his back a basket containing two live sheep. Others are coming down 
with merchandise to be embarked; lanes, dignified by the name of 
markets, run off from the principal street, each excelling the other in 
filth and confusion, when suddenly a large open space is gained, and, as 
if by magic, the eye rests upon as lovely a view as can well be imagined. 
The open space leads to the bridge of boats which crosses the Golden 
Horn between Galata and Stamboul, The bridge itself, like almost 
everything in Constantinople, is in a state of decay. -Originally, there 
were three of these bridges, but about two years ago one of them fell in ; 
not the slightest attempt has since been made to restore it. Its remains 
still stick up out of the water, and unless the Galata bridge meet with 
better treatment than it now enjoys, it has every prospect. of a similar 
fate at no very distant period. But the view from it is perfect: in front 
rise the mosques and minarets of Stamboul, relieved in their glittering 
whiteness by the heavy masses of cypress-trees which surround them. 
To the left of Seraglio Point lies the hill on which Scutari is built ; and 
to the right, as far as one can see, the old town of Stamboul stretches 
out, its tumble-down wooden houses softened and made picturesque in 
the distance, and in the peculiar and ever-varying light by which they 
are illumined. Through all this runs the bright Bosphorus, covered 
with men-of-war and merchant ships from all countries, while the gay 
caiques flutter amid their giant brethren like butterflies on the sunny 
waters. There are now several small steamers, all bearing English 
names upon their machinery, which ply to different villages on the Bos- 
phorus, and also to the Prince’s Isles in the Sea of Marmora; these are 
great places of resort by the fashionables of Constantinople, many of 
whom have country houses in them. : 

On Saturday and Sunday, Prenkipo, the largest of these islands, of 
which there are nine, becomes a sort of Vauxhall on a large scale ; coffee- 
houses are filled to overflowing ; Greek girls in their gayest attire, and 
as bright and pretty as their dresses, sit about eating ices and listening 
to music, and to the soft nonsense of theiradmirers, who, in the evening, 
let .off blue-lights and other fireworks for the amusement of these fair 
damsels. 

The confusion attending the embarkation and disembarkation on these 
steamers beats anything | ever witnessed: the passengers appear to have 
no idea at what time any steamer is to start ; they will sit upon the bridge 
in groups, seldom speaking to each other, for an ost or more, apparently 

ing no inquiries, when suddenly something, perfectly unintelligible 
to a European, for there is no bell, and the steam has gone on puffing 
from the chimney all the time—something, however, gives them an idea 
that the time for departure has arrived, and then they swarm on board 
like bees; they cover every part of the vessel; some few go across the 
narrow plank. provided for them, but many more swing themselves from 
the bridge; others clamber up the sides of the vessel out of the caiques 
which cluster round her; a cloud of black smoke rises, and the steamer, 
with its freight of dirty blue coats and red fezzes, simmers away, avoid- 
ing, it seems, almost by a miracle, the destruction of these delicate boats 
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by which it is surrounded. At the entrance of the bridge there is a toll- 
house, at which we saw the poorer-looking Turks each deposit some small 
coin ; we were surprised at being allowed to pass free, but were afterwards 
told that any one holding office paid no toll, and that as all Europeans 
were supposed to be on this account exempt, a payment was never de- 
manded of them. 

The Stamboul end of the bridge is near the road leading to the great 
bazaars, and abounds with Turkish boys anxious to act as cicerones. 
They addressed me in wonderfully good English, calling me “ Missus 
Johnny,” and offered to take me all over the bazaar for what they 
themselves called a “fourpenny bit.” We engaged an intelligent 
Turkish boy, who spoke both French and English, as our guide snd th 
terpreter ; and after about half an hour’s walk through the streets of 
Stamboul, which are certainly cleaner and more level than those of Pera 
or Galata, we found ourselves at that entrance of the bazaar which is 
devoted to the sale of Manchester goods. 

After all that has been written in admiration of the bazaars of Con- 
stantinople, it may seem bold in me to say that I was disappointed with 
them ; perhaps I should rather say in the wares exposed for sale than in 
the bazaars themselves. These rows of covered stalls extend over some 
miles of ground, and give one more the idea of booths at a fair than any- 
thing else ; each arcade is devoted to its particular kind of merchandise ; 
a view taken from any particular point is rich and effective, from the 
bright colours of the wares exhibited, the curious old architecture of the 
roofs and walls of the bazaars, and the picturesque groups with which 
they are crowded, but a nearer inspection is disappointing ; whatever ned 
be procurable, little that is magnificent is exhibited, and those who wis 
to purchase anything really valuable must penetrate beyond the open shop 
into a sanctum of treasures, where they will be expected to drink coffee, 
smoke, and bargain with the proprietor for an hour at least before they 
will obtain what they desire. One had heard so much of the indolence 
and indifference of the Turkish salesmen, that I was quite surprised to be 
assailed on all sides with, “‘ Johnny, what you wish? Fine bracelet, 
Johnny—good attar!” The apprentices of Eastcheap, in the olden 
time, could scarcely have been more anxious to dispose of their wares 
than are the Turks in those parts of the bazaars allotted to the sale of 
such things as were probably most in request by our countrymen on 
their way home after the war, such as slippers, mirrors, table-covers, &c. 
In the armour bazaar, the spice bazaar, the Tusuk bazaar (where the 
books are written, illuminated, and sold), and others, grave old Turks, 
generally in flowing white robes, and with long beards and prodigious 
turbans, sit in solemn grandeur, and look as if nothing so common as a 
question of buying and selling would disturb their repose. A more 
modern part of the bazaar, called the ‘ Sultan’s Bazaar,”’ is very elegant ; 
the roof, which is of glass, is supported by light pillars and arches ; it is 
well paved with grey and white marble, and has shops on each side, much 
like those in a London arcade, and inhabited prineipally by Frenchmen. 
There are thoroughfares for horses and carriages through all the bazaars, 
but I saw very few of either ; the principal customers are ladies, groups of 
whom, muffled up in their ferigees, and always with a black slave in 
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attendance, stand at the gay stalls, and seem to*have'as great pleasure 
in “driving a bargain” as their sisters in any other part of the world. 
Time was when they are said to have evinced their dislike to an English- 
woman in no feminine manner, but whether they have become more 
accustomed to the sight of us within the last two years, or from*some 
other cause, they certainly displayed no ill-nature to me; many of them 
came up to me and stroked my dress, smiling and nodding, as if in ap- 
tion of its texture. I did not see any stalls for the sale of eatables, 
men walk about the bazaars with round trays, selling grapes, ices, 
and delicate-looking puddings in little basins; while, in a corner, a row 
of tumblers or else of bright brass cups, in front of a large lump of ice, 
tell you that for half a piastre you may obtain a delicious glass of 
sherbet (anglicé, lemonade), which, poured dexterously over the ice into 
the tumber, is most refreshing. With the Turks, the plan of asking two 
or three times as much money as they intend to take still continues 
in full force, but we did not find this the case with the Persians ; they 
name their price, and if less is offered, gravely shake their head, and 
withdraw.their goods until you give them what they ask; while the Turk, 
always offered half, and sometimes a third, of what he demands, though 
he refuses at first, and will let you walk away from his stall, calls you 
back, with “ Well, Johnny, show your money !” and then gladly receives 
what you have offered, quite indifferent as to whether you pay him in 
English or in Turkish coin. 

Having letters and presents from English friends toa Greek family 
living at Kadikoi, a village on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, we 
walked down to Tophanah, intending there to engage a caique to take 
us across. We passed through a street devoted to pipe-making, where 
this universal piece of Turkish property is seen in every stage of its 
manufacture, from the lump of red clay and long unshapen cherry-stick, 
to the narghilly, ready to issue from the mouths of the faithful. 
The whole process is carried on in open shops without windows; and in 
front of those where the raw material has grown into the finished pipe, 
Turks are seen sitting on low stools, and carrying out the intention of 
the manufacturer by smoking his productions upon the spot. A little 
farther on is a meat market, and close to this is a small mosque, through 
the court-yard of which we passed. In the centre was a fountain, sur- 
rounded by Turks, who were diligently performing their ablutions be- 
fore entering on their devotions. Some were prostrating themselves on 
mats outside the door, others were doing the same within, while in the 
court-yard business was actively carried on. Here were numerous 
letter-writers, in their | turbans and flowing robes. Here, too, were 
the money-changers, with heaps of piastres and other coin, besides 
those who kept the stalls overlaid with the tesbehs or chaplets, numbers 
of which, like the rosaries near the Roman Catholic churches, are always 
for sale by the Turkish mosques. In a corner of the court-yard was 
a small house, with windows open on every side, in which sat a solemn- 
looking we under a clock bearing the name of “ Gibbon, London.” 
He, we found, was one of the time-keepers of Constantinople—an office 
requiring no little attention, for the time changes with each day’s sunset. 
It is then always twelve o’clock. As the sun sinks beneath the horizon, 
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the cry of the muezzin is heard from the minarets, and the hands of 
clock—of which there are but two or three in Constantinople—are made 
to point to twelve. Reaching Tophanah we went towards the land- 
ing-place, through a kind of market, where kebobs, tomatoes with rice, 
and other savoury dishes, were cooking, in large brass basins, over a 
charcoal fire; and, passing amidst a | fons collection of horses ready 
saddled, whose leaders anxiously invited “ Johnny” to take “some pony 
—some good pony,” we found ourselves surrounded by a no less 
anxious set of applicants, the owners of the caiques. Having, with the 
aid of a servant from Messeri’s, and an old Turk who exercised a sort of 
authority over the boatmen, and who of course demanded backsheesh for 
his assistance, selected a caique, and made an arrangement as to the fare, 
we seated ourselves with some caution on the cushions at the bottom of 
the boat, while our picturesque rowers, in shirts and full drawers of 
white muslin, managed, with no little dexterity, to back us out of the 
crowd of caiques by which we were surrounded. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more luxurious than a voyage on a fine day in a good 
caique : well stuffed cushions are provided to sit upon and to support the 
back, the boat speeds rapidly through the bright blue water with a kind 
of dancing motion, as if in very gladness, the air is light and fresh, and 
the scenery only too lovely to be described. As we neared the Asiatic 
shore we saw a large plain covered with tents. This was not, as we 
supposed, an encampment of soldiers, but of the inhabitants of the villa 
of Kadikoi, the greater portion of which had lately been destroyed by 
fire. Of this, on landing, we had unpleasing evidence in the heaps of 
brick rubbish, charred wood, and sand, over which we had to scramble 
on our way to the house we sought. Workmen were busily omalorse 
in rebuilding the houses, and appeared to be substituting brick for the 
wood of which they had before been constructed, so that eventually the 
inhabitants would benefit by the fire which had nearly destroyed their 
village. We reached the house of M. Ralli, and found his wife—a very 
pretty Greek, who spoke French—at home. The house stood in a large 
and beautiful garden, and commanded from the verandahs a fine view of 
Constantinople and the Sea of Marmora. After oe our letters 
and presents, we were detained by the entrance of a Greek servant-girl, 
bearing a silver tray, covered with sweetmeats and with bottles of brandy 
and iced water. The number of spoons and silver cups to be used in 
partaking of these delicacies puzzled me much, and I got through the 
ceremony with an uncomfortable feeling that I had been at last unsuc- 
cessful in my attempt to eat Greek sweetmeats “a la Grecque.”” Cross- 
ing the Bosphorus again, we enjoyed the lovely view of Constantinople 
in the rosy light of the setting sun; but perhaps the city was seldom 
seen under an aspect of more beauty than during the night of this day, 
when illumined by vivid flashes of lightning : every minaret point, every 
mosque and cypress-grove, shone out for one moment, to be buried the 
next in complete idea and then again 1 te in all its brightness, 
like a young coquette playing at hide-and-seek with her lovers. 

A few days after we started, with other friends, from Messeri’s, in two 
caiques for Sentari, and passing the Leander, or Maiden Tower (why so 
called no one seems to know), which rises from a rock in the sea a little 
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to the west of Scutari, we landed amidst a crowd of = rowers, or 
caiquejees, grape and melon-sellers, and horse-holders, who, as usual, 
yaa ¢ begged us to mount their “ponies.” We toiled up the steep, 
ill town, till we reached the convent of the Rufai, or howling der- 

i who, on a Thursday, perform their religious exercises in public. 
Finding they would not begin for nearly three hours, we went on towards 
the large cemetery of Scutari, which, planted thickly with cypress-trees, 
formed a pleasant retreat from the great heat of the mid-day sun. On 
our road to it we were struck with the number of houses that had private 
burial-grounds attached to them ; there were few without a little garden 
in front containing six or eight tombstones. As long as these cover the 
remains of those loved while on earth, the idea of keeping them near 
one even in death is pleasing, but one cannot quite fancy taking the lease 
of a house with the graves of some dozen strangers close to one’s break- 
fast-room window included in the bargain. 

The cemetery at Scutari is very large, and has a good carriage-road 
and wide footpaths through the centre of it. When compared with the 
cemeteries at Constantinople, it may be said to be in a tolerably good 
condition, for nothing can exceed the miserable state of these Turkish 
ip aeons The Petit Champ des Morts in Pera is, perhaps, as pain- 
ul a specimen of a public cemetery as can well be imagined : it is of 
great extent and unenclosed; scarcely a tombstone in it remains unbroken; 
the turbans which originally surmounted them are either gone alto- 

her, or are rolled about as playthings by the dirty children, who, with 

ogs and fowls, contest now the possession of the place. At Scutari the 
cemetery is better kept, though even here many of the gravestones lie 
broken and defaced upon the ground. Those still standing are beau- 
tifully carved with inscriptions and devices, and painted in gold and 
bright colours. In most of them there is a small cavity, generally full of 
water; this, we were told, is an old Moslem custom of providing water 
for the birds, of which there are multitudes in the cypress-trees of these 
vast cemeteries. Beyond the cemetery at Scutari is a large plain, on 
which stand the two barracks given up during the war as hospitals for 
our wounded soldiers ; they are now again restored to their original pur- 
pose, and are full of Turkish soldiers. At the edge of this plain, on a 
cliff overhanging the sea, is a portion of ground railed in as a graveyard 
for those English who died at Scutari in 1854-5. Most lovely is its 
position : the beautiful hills of Bulgarlu rise behind as if to defend it on 
the land side, while in front, at the base of the cliff, is the sunny Sea of 
Marmora. No habitation is near ; our countrymen and women sleep alone 
in the strange land, and, as yet, their graves are undisturbed. The 
white marble monument to Lord Chewton ; the mound, with its head- 
stone inscribed with the names of many brave soldiers lying there toge- 
ther; and the simple tablet which tells of the poor nurse who sank, after 
long and devoted exertion, all now remain as we should wish to see them. 
But how short a time this is likely to be the case we had reason to fear 
from finding already on two or three of the tombstones carpets spread as 
beds for Turks who had crept into the graveyard. After gathering a few 
wild flowers, which grow luxuriantly amid the graves, we returned to the 
convent of the howling dervishes at Scutari. We were led into a small 
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room surrounded with low wooden seats covered with sheepskins, where 
we found a man making coffee. We were desired to sit down, and were 
each presented with a cup, about the size of an egg-cup, of coffee ; it 
was very sweet, of about the consistency of chocolate, and had a fine 
aromatic flavour. The gentlemen of our party were desired to take off 
their boots, but a pair of scarlet embroidered slippers I had put on over 
mine seemed to elicit so much admiration that I was begged to retain 
them. We were then introduced into a square room surrounded by a 
raised gallery, into one portion of which Christians were admitted ; the 
other was kept for Turkish spectators, and above theirs was a latticed 
for the women. The floor of the room was spread over with 
sheepskins, dyed different colours, and on the walls hung rude musical 
instruments and curious-looking iron weapons, whether to be used in war 
or for torture it was not easy to decide. About two o’clock the spectators 
began to arrive ; amongst » Si were several children, who ran about the 
gallery in a disorderly way, no one seeming to think it necessary to keep 
them in order. Presently the dervishes made their appearance in the 
centre of the room, the fat old sheikh taking up his position on a lar 
sheepskin at the upperend. A long series of prostrations took place; the 
dervishes, who were dressed in long, coloured cloaks, then passed round 
the room ina sort of procession, each stopping to kiss the hand and cheek 
of the sheikh ; they then squatted on their sheepskins, and commenced a 
low, unmusical chant, while the sheikh performed the most extraordinary 
ceremony I ever witnessed. We had observed amongst the specta- 
tors several who appeared suffering from illness; one poor youth was 
evidently in the last stage of consumption, one man was quite blind, 
whilst another seemed suffering from an excess of fat; with these were 
some young children—two of them could not have been six months old. 
While the dervishes continued rocking themselves on their sheepskins and 
chanting, the sufferers were brought to the sheikh ; he blew on the con- 
sumptive man and touched the eyes of the blind, but the others one by 
one lay down flat on their faces before him, while he, assisted on eac 
side by a dervish, stood with both feet upon them for the space of about 
half a minute. One could scarcely repress one’s feelings of alarm when 
the poor babies were laid down to be trodden upon ; they, however, took 
it very quietly, and, although one of them cried a little, it appeared to be 
more frightened than hurt. The most ridiculous exhibition was the 
mounting the fat man, who, with all his endeavours to make himself flat, 
could be nothing but round; however, the sheikh achieved even this, and 
we learnt that the evil spirit was supposed to have been trodden out of 
all those who had borne the sheikh upon their backs. This over, the 
dervishes rose from their sheepskins, and stood in a line at the end of 
the room opposite to the sheikh. They then began to shout “ La ilah 
illah-lah!” (there is but one God) very slowly at first, swinging them- 
selves backwards and forwards and from side to side with each syllable of 
the words, then faster and faster, until at last they worked themselves 
into a state of apparent frenzy, infecting many of the spectators, who 
joined them, and at last the old sheikh himself; he threw off his robe 
and placed himself amidst them, while two or three of the dancing der- 
vishes came in and began to whirl like human teetotums round the centre 
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of the room. We watched this extraordinary, and to me disgusting, ex- 
hibition for ey an hour, and then came away, leaving the performers 
still shouting, and rocking, and looking more like wretches suffering from 
epilepsy than anything else. However mistaken may be the religious 
views and feelings of others, one is bound to respect them, but I think it 
would be difficult to look upon such an exhibition as this with any feeling 
but that of disgust, and the more so since the dervishes who went through 
it have the character of being amongst the most depraved of the Turkish 
population. 

The difficulty which formerly attended an entrance into the Turkish 
mosques has now resolved iteelf into @ question of piastres; no firman or 
other permission has, since the war, been necessary. If only the claim 
for backsheesh be responded to, every mosque is open to the Giaour. St. 
Sophia was the first we visited, on a day spent in wandering amidst the 
mosques, tombs, and antiquities of Stamboul. Immediately opposite to 
the gate of the temple is one of the beautiful fountains which adorn the 
streets of Constantinople. This, which is called the fountain of the 
Sultana Zeineb, is peculiarly rich in colour and gilding, and has many 
inscriptions vee jam its sides. These fountains are not at all like those 
of European cities; they are low buildings, sometimes square, sometimes 
octagonal, with a jet of water issuing from each side into a marble basin ; 
above the jets are grated windows, in which stand rows of brass cups ; 
the roof projects far over the sides of the building, and generally resembles 
the top of a Chinese pagoda. We were received at the lite of St. 
Sophia by several kayims—inferior priests having the care of the mosques 
—and, aiter paying the fifty piastres they demanded for our entrance, we 
ascended a broken staircase, and entered a wide gallery which surrounds 
the building and commands a view of the whole interior. The thing 
which struck me most in St. Sophia was its vastness and extreme 
simplicity. The great cupola rises, according to Murray, 180 feet from 
the ground, and the circumference of its base is about 750 feet. It is 
supported by columns of porphyry and of green marble, and lighted by 
twenty-four large windows. From the columns, but at so great a height 
from the ground that they do not interfere with the grand simplicity of the 
effect, hang a triple row of lamps, intermixed with the ostrich eggs and 
switches of coloured horsehair, which are seen in all the Turkish mosques. 
In each of the four corners of the great dome are paintings of a pair 
of gigantic folded wings, said to cover mosaics of seraphim which adorned 
St. Sophia when it was a Christian church ; and between the two at the 
east end a figure, now thickly overlaid with gilding, may be traced, said 
to be intended for a representation of our Saviour. Beneath the wings 
are four very large shields of wood, painted bright green, and bearing in 
gold letters the names of the four companions of Mahomet—Aboubekr, 
Omar, Osman, and Ali. The floor is covered with fine matting, and 
there is little to break its great size save a pulpit at one end and two 
enormous marble vases, full of water. While we were there a low chant- 
ing from invisible choristers was heard, and a few Turks were prostrating 
themselves. The whole effect was striking and solemn, and contrasted 
agreeably with the spectacle we had witnessed at Scutari a few days 
before. : The priests who took us round were provided with little pieces 
of mosaic which had fallen from the ceiling, made of coloured glass fixed 
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in gilt clay. These they anxiously asked us to buy, and having succeeded 
in obtaining a purchaser who spoke Turkish, one of them became very 
loquacious. He amused us by the surprise he expressed at my being able 
to read. “But can she really use goo ?” he asked, when he saw me 
studying Murray. 

From St. Sophia we went to the mosque of Suleimanyeh the Magnifi- 
cent. This is the largest of all the mosques. At the time we entered 
the imaums were expounding the Koran in various groups to their 
disciples, who lay around them in lazy attitudes. The mosque itself is 
said to have been built in imitation of St. Sophia, and to have exceeded 
it in size and grandeur; but it did not strike me so much, perhaps be- 
cause I had seen the other first. From Suleimanyeh we went to the 
mosque of Achmet, and thence to others, all bearing a great resemblance 
to each other. The mosque of the Sultan Bajazet, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Pigeon Mosque, derives this name from the hundreds of 
pigeons which have their home in it. These birds are kept and fed from 
the revenues of the mosque, in memory of the pigeon said in the old 
Mahometan story to have deceived the pursuers of Mahomet during the 
Hegira, by sitting quietly on her nest in a bush at the mouth of a cave 
in which the Prophet had taken refuge but a minute before. From the 
mosques we went to the Atmeidan, or Hippodrome, a large open space, 
in which stand two obelisks, broken at the top. One, called the Thebaic 
Stone, is composed of a single block of granite, fifty feet high, and is 
covered with hieroglyphics, which, however unintelligible, are as sharp 
and clear as the first day they were engraved. Besides the obelisks, there 
is in the Atmeidan a curious brazen column, composed of three serpents 
twining spirally round each other. All the heads, which originally spread 
out at the top, are now broken away, and I am afraid I must confess I 
was more interested in the dogs, which crowded round me for pieces of 
biscuit while we loitered here, than I was with these mutilated relics of an- 
tiquity. It was curious to see how these animals, although they allowed 
all those who belonged to the district to partake of the food, rigorously 
excluded any unfortunate vagrant dog that ventured into sight; the 
whole posse started off howling and barking until they had driven away 
the interloper, and then quietly returned to be fed. 

From the Atmeidan we went to the tomb of the Sultan Mahmoud. 
We entered by gates into a garden, in which stood a round building of 
white stone. At the door several Turkish priests, and young boys 
dressed exactly like them, were standing. We were admitted without 
dificulty, upon the gentlemen of the party taking off their shoes, into 
the room which contains the tombs of the Sultan, his wives, and children, 
These tombs are of the same shape as those of the Mevlevi, or dancing 
dervishes, in the house in Pera ; but instead of being covered with green 
baize, they are beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl, gold, and tortoise- 
shell, and hung over with Cashmere shawls, most tempting to the eye of 
an Englishwoman. The tomb of the Sultan has at its head a fez, with a 
plume of feathers and a brilliant star. Enormous wax-candles stand at 
the side of the tombs, and beautifully illuminated copies of the Koran lie 
around ; but there is very little in the whole scene m 
of death. It really looks more like a magazine of shawls, displayed to 
their best advantage on these magnificent stands. 
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Wandering on, and purchasing on our way for a few piastres enou 
grapes and figs, such tt til not of 2 England, to refresh ‘s 
whole party, we passed, at the corner of a street, a small house, in which, 
each by a man, were what we took for two garden engines, but 

what we found on inquiry to be the fire-engines of Stamboul. They 
looked so ridiculously small that one would only have thought of using 
them to extinguish the fire of a doll’s house in the nursery, but we learnt 
that these were the only sort of fire-engines in Constantinople. There are 
vast numbers of them, and when a fire breaks out, these engines are 
slung on poles and carried between two men to the place. The sakas, 
or water-carriers, fill them from their leathern vessels, but the quantity 
of water they obtain is so small, and the wooden houses are so crowded 
together, that the fire generally proves the conqueror, and burns on until 
he is tired. The Turks are beginning now to rebuild their houses of 
stone, and in some of the new streets towards the artillery barracks at 
Pera there are already several substantial and handsome-looking houses. 
Not very far from the Atmeidan is the Cistern of Constantine, or, as 

it is more commonly called, the Cistern of the Thousand-and-One 
Columns. Its approach is not very easy to discover ; until close to the 
aperture by which you descend, nothing is seen but mounds ofearth over- 
grown with turf. Entering the aperture, which is merely a hole dug in 
the earth, you go down, by some rough and broken steps, into what at 
first appears like a dark cellar. As the eye becomes more accustomed 
to the loss of light, you are Jed to fancy you have got into an enormous 
cobweb, for those gleams of the sun which do penetrate are caught up 
by long lines of bright yellow silk, which extend in every direction amidst 
the pillars, and which merry little, more than half naked boys are wind- 
ing. All that remains of the cistern (said to have been excavated and 
filled with water previous to an expected siege during some of the early 
Turkish wars) is a well in a dark corner, into which the Turk who shows 
it drops a stone, to prove the existence of water. The thousand-and- 
one pillars can certainly not now be counted ; an explanation of their 
short-comings was attempted, by saying that the pillars now seen are but 
one portion of three pieces of stone of which each is composed, and that 
the number is given to the stones and not to the complete pillar. We 
were not sorry after this long day of sight-seemg to find ourselves once 
more crossing the Golden Horn in the caique, and still less so after- 
wards to talk over all that we had seen at Messeri’s sociable table d’hite. 
We determined upon spending one Sunday during our stay at Con- 
stantinople at Therapia, a village about ten miles from Pera, on the Bos- 
phorus, where the English and French embassies have their summer resi- 
dences. We therefore walked down to Galata on the Saturday morning, 
and discovering which of the steamers was bound for Therapia, we went 
on board. The deck of the boat was curiously arranged: in the centre 
were two rooms furnished with tables and benches, and with open doors 
and windows on two sides; the roof of these rooms extended over the 
sides to the edge of the vessel, where they were joined by large glass 
windows ; between the sides of the rooms and these windows sat the 
Turkish women, shut in at each end with glass doors. There were 
several of them on board this day, and they appeared, from the richness 
of their dress and the transparency of their yashmaks, to be of high 
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degree, but were coarse, unpleasing-looking creatures, and painted 
with more brilli of colour than taste, The stern and bow of the 
boat were open, and provided with chairs and low stools, on one of which 
I took up my position. We waited a long while before we started, and 
were for some time almost alone on board, but, as I have before said, at 
some signal, intelligible to Turkish minds only, the passengers thronged 
in. A great deal of screaming and bustle ene, Wi the sailors took place. 
The boat crunched aguinst the bridge in a way that threatened to hasten 
the destruction of its already shattered woodwork, and we got off, 
Almost immediately after we started men began to walk about with tiny 
cups of coffee and glasses of iced water, for both of which they found a 
ready sale. The~shores of the Bosphorus, on both sides, are most 
beautiful: richly foliaged hills broken by valleys, rocky cliffs with ruined 
castles, summer palaces of the Sultan and his pashas, cemeteries with their 
brightly painted stones, and deep cypress groves ; villages, in which the 

ink and blue houses of the Turks and Greeks contrast with those 
belonging to the Jews and Armenians, who are only permitted to paint 
theirs brown or grey. The Bosphorus itself, a deep, rich blue, winds 
along as if loth to take the shortest road through all this loveliness. The 
steamer stopped at every village to land passengers, and the voyage 
lasted about an hour and a half. We found avery good inn at Therapia, 
kept by a Greek, with an English wife. The arrangements as to meals 
were the same as at Messeri’s, but the charge was less—fifteen francs a 
day. There is a delightful walk along the Bosphorus from Therapia to 
Buyukdere, and after a week’s scrambling over the stones of Pera it 
was a treat to be again on level ground ; besides that, the beauty of the 
weather and scenery was perfect. The palaces of our own and of the 
French ambassador are handsome stuccoed buildings, close to the shore, 
and stand in large beautiful gardens. The Austrian and Russian em- 
bassies reside in similar palaces at Buyukdere during the summer. These 
houses are easily known from those of the pashas, from their havin 
windows instead of the wooden jalousies, with their little peep-holes for 
the women, with which the whole front of these latter houses is covered. 
We found the table d’héte on this evening entirely filled with English- 
men returning from Bashi-Bazouk regiments, with magnificent beards 
and moustaches, and with their manners slightly Bey. os by their 
sojourn with these semi-barbarians. 

Lord Lyons, in the Royal Albert, was lying off Therapia, and Divine 
service was performed on board every Sunday for the embassy and other 
English. We went in a caique to the noble ship, and were received b 
smart young midshipmen, who led us to the poop of the vessel, which had 
been prepared for the service ; the pulpit, covered with a union jack, stood 
between that part of the deck appropriated to the officers and visitors, and 
that given to the men. It was a fine and touching sight to see: there 
were a thousand officers and sailors on board; the men in their white 
jackets and trousers sat in rows; all were quiet, and many appeared trul 
impressed with the service. As their voices rose in the Hundredth Psalm it 
brought to mind the beautiful words, “They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in great waters; these men see the works 
of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.” “Then are they glad, be- 
cause they are at rest; and so He bringeth them to the haven where they 
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would be.” “Oh! that men would therefore praise the Lord for His 
and declare the wonders that He doeth a the children of men.” 
the sermon, which was well adapted to the congregation, the decks 
were cleared, and we went over the ship—a screw-steamer of 120 guns— 
and were afterwards sent on shore in a boat belonging to the vessel, 
having while on board been treated with that kindness and hospitality for 
which sailors are proverbial. The moon was at its full this night, and it 
would be difficult to imagine anything more lovely than the view from 
our window, in her soft bright li ca: so bright that no other was wanted 
for reading; so soft, that even the fireworks in a neighbouring garden, 
beautiful though they were, looked rough as they rose in her delicate 
beams. 

We crossed over the next morning to the Asiatic side, and landed near 
the base of the giant mountain, the highest hill on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. The Turks call this Jusha Taghi, or the Mountain of Joshua, 
and have a legend that the leader of the Israelites is buried on its summit. 
The view from the top is very beautiful, commanding on one side the 
entrance of the Black Sea into the Bosphorus, by the hill of Anatoli 
Kawak, with its picturesque ruins of Genoese castles, and on the other 
the Bosphorus itself, reflecting in its dark blue waters the sky- above, and 
the sunny villages which grace its shores. 

Friday is, so to speak, the Sunday of the Turks; the Sultan goes on 
this day publicly to some mosque, all the Turkish vessels on the Bos- 
eo mount red flags, and all the Turkish ladies go to the Sweet 

aters. The Sultan generally chooses a different mosque every week for 
his devotions. The day we went to see him he selected one near to the 
new palace he is building on the European side of the Bosphorus, about 
two miles from Tophanah. We started in a caique, and reached the 
mosque a short time before the Sultan. A large open space round the 
entrance of the mosque was kept by soldiers, who, however, permitted us 
to enter it. The procession was soon seen winding down a hill: first 
came foot soldiers with a band, after them several led horses richly capa- 
risoned, then pashas and generals; amongst these rode Omar Pas 
They were followed by two individuals, + made rather a ludicrous 
addition to the cavalcade; they were, first, a man with a long broom 
sweeping the road; secondly, immediately following him, one of the 
sakas, or water-carriers, with his leathern bag, whence proceeded a pipe, 
from which he poured water over the newly-swept ground. Then came 
Abdul Medjid himself, a poor, mean-looking man, in a blue frock-coat 
and dark trousers, and wearing a fez. Close to where we stood were two 
or three carriages, coutaining Turkish ladies; in one of these sat a very 
lovely woman, looking, in é. gorgeous dress and with her peacock 
feather fan, like the pictures one sees of the beauties of the harem; so 
seemed to think the Sultan, for his impassive face lighted up as he passed 
her, and his lingering glance made one fear the vision of this bright 
houri might interfere with the fervency of his devotions; however, he 
rode on to the mosque, the soldiers closing in behind, and we returned to 
our caique, for the purpose of proceeding up the Bosphorus to the Valley 
of the Sweet Waters. We soon reached the new seraglio, now ve 
nearly completed; it is of pure white stone, with a great deal of rich 
gilding, not built perhaps quite according to the rules of architecture, but 
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very beautiful and striking where it stands. The Bosphorus pret on 
‘hindi wit eniananal scene: crowds of caiques omsnd nition 
some bearing richly dressed ladies reclining on silk cushions, others, which 
might be called omnibus caiques, filled with both men and women, the 
latter carefully veiled and sitting apart; from every building and from 
every vessel floated the red flag with its white crescent, and at the different 
villages on the shore groups of people in holiday attire were standing, 
either preparing themselves for a start, or amusing themselves with look~ 
ing at the passers-by. At different points, where the current was rapid, 
our rowers laid down their oars, and our caique was towed by men, wait- 
ing to catch the rope that was thrown to them from it. They drew us 
along till we got beyond the current, and seemed to think themselves re- 
paid for their trouble with some very small coin which we gave them. 
The Valley of the Sweet Waters, on the Asiatic side of the 

lies beneath the hill on which stands the fortress of Anatoli Hissar, 
exactly opposite to the fortress of Rumili Hissar, on the European side. 
The Rumili Hissar was built in 1451 by Mahomed II., and is said to be 
in the form of a Turkish M. It is now quite dismantled, but must, from 
its position, size, and strength, have been a very Ehrenbreitstein in its day. 
Gay indeed was the scene which greeted us on our landing: groups of 
women were already seated round the fountain, or under the trees close to 
the water; every moment more were arriving, some in caiques, with 
children and black servants, who carried rich cushions and carpets, which 
they spread on the ground, some in carriages, others in arabas—native 
carts drawn by buffaloes, and gaily ornamented with rows of scarlet 
worsted tassels, not very unlike English pleasure-vans. These were full 
of gay, laughing women, some black, some white ; they were drawn into 
a good position, and then the buffaloes were unharnessed, and the occu- 
pants of the cart amused themselves with pulling about the wares of the 
pedlers who crowded round it, or with eating ices, or with smoking long 
chibouques! I sat down on the pole of one of these arabas, but was 
almost immediately warned off by the black slave ; however, his fair mis- 
tresses did not seem to think my vicinity so dangerous as he did, and they 
laughingly signed to me to stay where I was. In different parts of the 
ground were bands of native music, not particularly harmonious, but v 
attractive to the Turkish ladies. All seemed gaiety and good-humour ; 
the pasha’s wives had established themselves on their cushions, and were 
gossiping amongst themselves, chatting with their male friends, and 
playmg with their children, very much as ladies do at a pic-nic in 
England. Some of them were splendidly dressed, and their transparent 
yashmaks showed a few pretty faces, with almond-shaped dark eyes; but 
generally the Turkish women are unhealthy-looking painted creatures, 
with but very little beauty to hide, and the dark red of the henna, with 
which they stain their fingers and the palms of their hands, gives them a 
dirty look. It was curious to see how careful they were not to raise the 
yashmak (which really hid nothing) above their mouths. I saw some 
drinking, some with ices; but everything went through the muslin. We 
remained two or three hours in the valley, and left it still crowded; but 
we saw nothing of the intemperance and riotous behaviour which some 
writers have described as occurring at these reunions of the Turkish 


women. 
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A fire is 9 thing which all travellers to Constantinople desire to wit- 
ness. ’ Oné' évening I was sitting with my windows open, when I heard 
the stroke of the iron-shod staff of the watchman on the pavement, fol- 
lowed by'the ery of “ Yanghin var!’ (“There is fire!”) This announce- 
ment appeared to waken the whole population of Pera and Stamboul: for 
two hours the rush of people continued. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the scene in the way which the French so expressively call “ peindre 
aux yeux,” Those who had shoes and lanterns wore and carried them, 
those who had'not, stumbled over the stones without; dogs trodden down 
and kicked, howled with rage and pain ; ever and anon the bustle was 
imereased by the arrival of one of the ridiculous-looking engines, of which 
Ihave before spoken, carried by four men, who shouted and struck their 
iron staves on the ground; and, after all, the fire which uced all this 
commotion only burned down a small wooden shed on the northern side 
of Pera. -We went to the roof of Messeri’s, and were quite disappointed 
to find how about a very “ nothing” all this “ much ado” had been made. 
If a fire burns in Pera for more than an hour, the Sultan himself is obliged 
to come and superintend, but I do not think he was disturbed this night. 

The Opera opened at Pera on Sunday, the 21st of September, and a 
few days after we were invited by some Italian friends to go to their box. 
The company were all Itahens;-and;-as-far-asI-could judge, sang very 
well in Verdi’s opera of “ Louisa Miller.” The house, with the excep- 
tion of the pit, was composed entirely of private boxes; there were no 
Turkish ladies, but many a red fez proclaimed that their husbands had 
no objection to indulge their musical taste amongst Christians, though 
this, we were told, has only been the case since the war. It was curious 
to see every one, when we came out, carrying the little paper lanterns, 
which the French call “ lanternes 4 la capucine.” These are, however, 
quite necessary, as there is not such a thing as a street-lamp in Pera. 
We had desired a servant from Messeri’s to meet us with a light at the 
opera-house, and were amused to see that instead of a paper lantern he 
had brought with him a large brass lamp from the hall, which produced 
quite an illumination as he carried it in front of us. 

So much had been thought and said, and such large sums had been 
contributed in England towards a memorial church at Pera, that one 
hoped to see ners a indicative of the progress of the *‘ Alma ;” this, 
however, was not the case. The site, a very beautiful one, overlooking 
the Bosphorus, was shown me, but not a stone had then been moved, 
and, from all I heard, it seemed very probable that the English Protes- 
tants of Constantinople must remain for some years yet contented with a 
room in the English ambassador’s palace for their church, The Catholics 
are better off; they have already a very good chapel, built not far from 
the palace of the Russian embassy. 

A few days before that fixed for our departure, we weut to secure our 
berths on board the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer for Trieste. The office is 
in Galata, and, like everything else in Constantinople, is difficult to dis- 
cover; there is not a name to a single street, and no one seems to know 
or care where any one lives. Postal arrangements there are none. I 
wanted once to send a note across to Scutari, and was told it would cost 
me thirty piastres—rather more than five shillings !_ Ido not suppose the 
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Turks would care much about it, but to an Englishwoman the advent of 
a Rowland Hill in Pera would indeed be a boon. ! 

Before I finish ro sketch of what I saw in Pera, I must bear my tes- 
timony to the consideration with which I was treated by the mosquitoes. 
T never let down the green. gauze curtains with which my bed was pro- 
vided, and I sat with my windows open long after the candles were 
lighted, but these little fellows never plagued me, They hummed about 
me, but I suppose they appreciated the confidence I placed in them, and 
forbore to bite me. 

But the day of departure came. The bazaar was visited, Galata hill 
climbed for the last time. ‘‘Good-by” was said after dinner to many; 
Russians, English, French, Americans, who had shown us courtesy and 
kindness during our three weeks’ stay at Messeri’s; and, Friday, the 
26th of September, found us on board the Egztto, steaming round Seraglio 
Point into the Sea of Marmora, leaving behind us Constantinople, lovely 
as a dream in the rosy glow of the setting sun. 








INDIA’S DARK HOUR. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Inpia! that age hath made sublime, 
Crowned with the diadem of Time, 
Looking for countless centuries back 
On wealth, and gorgeousness, and power, 
Strewing with gems time’s onward track, 
Lovely, despite thy darkened hour ; 
Whose mighty sisters all are gone— 
Sphinx’d if ypt, tower-crowned Babylon; 
F’en — on, ‘7 nig tor thee low, 
Flits but a ghost on history’s ’ 
While on th Shask of Gane yy 
Few wrinkles yet are stamped by age— 
Oh! shall we lose a land like thee, 
That long hast bent the docile knee, 
Throwing thy rich and spicy stores— 
Half Asia’s wealth—upon our shores, 
Receiving, in exchange, the light 
Of knowledge, truth, to chase thy night ? 
No—Britain sweareth nought shall tear 
The land of gold and gems away, 
Though all hell’s demons now seem there, 
And Murder lays her red arm bare, 
And shrieks from woman rend the air, 
And shivers white Dismay. 


Shall Clive, Cornwallis, all in vain 
Have conquered on thy bloody plain ? 
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apriemertin 
rom Indus to palm’ ’ shore, , 
With red arti mars thunder-roar, 
And trumpet-so ing victory ? 
Shall all the laws and wisdom given, 
To raise thy grovelling sons from earth, 
And show them truths, the ight from Heaven, 
Be sown on winds—be nothing worth ? 
And India, England’s boast and pride, 
From our clasped arms a phantom glide P 
No! while a Briton treads this shore ; 
While we’ve a bark to waft us o’er 
The element that owns our sway ; 
While we’ve one sword to cleave our way, 
One trump the battle-charge to sound ; 
While we’ve one banner in the sky, 
One noble hero left to die, 
We’ll yield no inch of Indian ground ! 


O land! thine aim to quench the torch 
That better souls would light for thee— 
Thy wish to grope in darkness’ porch, 


Thy wish to cling to misery, 
Shall, e’en for thine own weal, be vain, 


Britain and Light shall triumph o’er thee, 
Crush black Rebellion’s murderous reign, 
And to calm reason, peace, restore thee. 
Our cannon’s thunder may awake 
Echoes in many a startled dell, 
And the red falehion vengeance take, 
And Merey tales of suffering tell, 
Yet the baptasm of blood to flow, 
Will cleanse the land, from horrors freed, 
As thunder sends its floods below, 
And purer, healthier skies succeed. 
But must we lose thee? never, never! 
Vain hope, by self, thyself to sever 
From the strong “lion” of the sea, 
Whose eye is lightning, fang is power, 
Who, though he slumber for an hour, 
Will rush refreshed to victory ! 
Ay, Britain swears no force shall tear 
The land of gold and gems away, 
Though all hell's demons now seem there, 
And Murder lays her red arm bare, 
And shrieks from woman rend the air, 
And shivers white Dismay. 
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FRANCE IN 1793.* 


Tus new volume of M. Louis Blanc’s admirable History of the French 
Revolution possesses all the sterling qualities of those which have preceded 
it. In style lucid and compact, almost photographic in details, like 
Macaulay m his “ Bataviad,” diligent im the collection of comparatively 
trivial incidents, which may complete the harmony of the whole ; puncti- 
lious in the extreme, and never sacrificing truth to effect, as is the fault of 
too many French historiographers, M. Louis Blanc combines the severe 
and painstaking research of the German with the brilliancy peculiar to 
the Gaul. No subject has been more sedulously handled under almost 
3 ig light than that of the French Revolution: monarchist, re- 
publican, frondeur, and democrat, all have reproduced the impressions 
made upon them by that wonderful phase of their national history ; but 
for Louis Blanc was reserved the exceeding merit of publishing a nar- 
rative as striking in its details as it is admirable for its impartiality. 
And, in truth, he must be a poor scribe who could not excite the interest 
of his readers on such a topic; however bald his narrative might be, the 
entrancing interest of the incidents he has to detail will amply compen- 
sate for all short-comings. Doubly grateful must we then feel to M. 
Blane when he offers us everything which can render a book attracting 
and instructive. 

We have been the more struck with M. Blanc’s narrative of the events 
of 1793, as we have lately had an occasion to peruse a very ponderous 
quarto work on the Revolutionary wars, published for the special instruc- 
tion of our forefathers. It is, perhaps, permissible, in time of war, to 
dénigrer the character of your foe ; and we had examples enough of this 
during the Crimean campaigns, but it is a little too bad that, in England, 
no one takes the trouble to put matters in their right light. We are 
gradually beginning to allow that Bonaparte was not the monster Pitt 
and Gillray would have made him out, and our opinion of Robespierre 
has assumed a favourable change since Carlyle undertook the defence of 
the “sea-green incorruptible;” but we have yet much to learn about the 
causes of the French Revolution, and it is to be hoped that Louis Blanc’s 
work may be translated and published in a popular form for the enlighten- 
ment of general readers, who are too apt to Lite their historical educa- 
tion from books which should be unanimously exploded. Were this not 
the case, there would be no demand for a new edition of Russell’s 
“ Modern oo oe pa in which the ignorance is only equalled by the br 
gotry di 

The + ream of 1793, as displayed to us by M. Louis Blanc, comprises 
a large portion of the Revolution. At that period France offered an un- 
paralleled example : menaced by external foes, and torn by internal dis- 
sension, she succeeded in emerging triumphantly from her trials, through 
the mere force of will displayed by a great nation. Such a splendid pic- 
ture of national energy had never been witnessed before. The task en- 
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trusted to the ment was arduous in the extreme: the constitution 
had to be lished while the allies were thundering at the gates of 
France, while civil war was raging in La Vendée, while Lyons was in a 
flame, and Toulon had been delivered over to the English. More dan- 
gerous, perhaps, than all this, were the intrigues carried on by the Gi- 
rondists, which menaced the nation with a reign of anarchy, and gave the 

ists ample opportunities for carrying out their designs. At this 
moment, Charlotte Corday, alarmed by the impending fate of the Giron- 
dist party, stabbed Marat, and thus forced on that Reign of Terror which 
led to such deplorable results. While we cannot go so far with Mr. Bayle 
St. John as to throw odium on the personal character of the young 
assassin—and, indeed, our author is careful to furnish proofs. of her moral 
innocence—we find in the volume now before us many indicia which 
strip her of much of that halo which poets and painters have striven to 
invest her with, By her own confession, she would have escaped if she 
could have found the opportunity, and this reduces her at once to the 
level of an ordinary assassin. Again, on being searched, her baptismal 
register was found on her person ; it is evident, then, that she had no in- 
tention of dymg incognita, as she wrote to her father from her dungeon. 
At the same time, however, M. Louis Blanc labours to bring forward 
evidence of her innate modesty. Harmand (de la Meuse) mentions, as a 
cireumstanee of which he was himself witness, that Chabot, perceiving 
a folded paper in ;her bosom, and making an attempt to seize it, she threw 
herself back with such vivacity that the pins and strings that held up her 
robe gave way. Her bosom was thus entirely exposed, and, in spite of 
the promptness with which she bent down her head to her knees, to con- 
ceal it, her modesty would have suffered cruelly had it not been for the 
delicate conduct of those who surrounded her. Her hands were bound : 
they hastened to unfasten them that she might herself repair this acci- 
dental disorder, which she did with her face turned to the wall. The 


account of the execution we must describe in our author’s own words : 





She was led to punishment in the red shirt then the usual dress of assassins. 
Tt was seven inthe evening. Dense clouds veiled the sky and presaged a storm, 
which soon burst forth. The people followed the mournful cart in silence, while 
Charlotte looked calmly round on the surrounding objects. At the foot of the 
scaffold a slight pallor, immediately followed by more vivid colouring, suffused 
her lovely face. When the executioner proceeded to remove. a portion of her 
garments, her features expressed a feeling of offended modesty, which reminds 
us of that sublime expression of Madame Elisabeth at the moment when the 
executioner fore off the handkerchief which covered her bosom: “In the name 
of your mother, sir, cover me!’ After the execution, one of the assistants, 
having seized the ‘héad to display it to the people, had the infamy to strike it on 
the cheek—an abominable act of cowardice, which was greeted by an intense 
and almost universal groan. The head was then pale but exquisitely beautiful. 
When held up a; second time, the face had become, or was fancied to have be- 
come, suffused with a bright tinge, as if the indignation at the outrage bad sur, 
vived the punishment. The miserable fellow who had insulted death was cast 
Into prison and publicly branded. 
_ The ,prond jattitude assumed by Charlotte Corday, her youth, her 
beauty and. courage, excited a passionate admiration among many. A 
great poet composed in her honour an ode as an apology for assassina- 
‘tion ; , 5 ol 
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Son czil mourant t’a vue en ta superbe joie, 
Féliciter. ton bras et contempler ta proie. 

Ton regard lui disait: ‘ Va, tyran furieux, 

Va, cours frayer la route aux tyrans tes complices : | 
Te baigner dans le sang fut tes seules délices : 
Baigne-toi dans le tien, et reconnais les dieux.” 


Among other adopted sons of the Revolution was a deputy from 
Mayenne, Adam Lux, who went mad about Charlotte*Corday’s deed. 
He went so far as to publish a pamphlet, in which he invoked death on 
the guillotine, which he should regard henceforth as an altar, and ended 
by proposing that a statue should be erected to the heroine, with the 
motto, “‘Greater than Brutus!” His wish, as regarded death, was gra~ 
tified. But the strangest deduction our author makes from Charlotte 
Corday’s deed is that she only carried out the principles’ Marat had 
openly preached. When she said before the Revolutionary Tribunal, ‘I 
killed one man to save one hundred thousand,” this was only another 
form of Marat’s request for five hundred heads in order to save five hun- 
dred thousand. : 

The most extraordinary honours were paid to Marat: he had his 
temples, his triumphal arches; his bust was placed iu many houses as & 
preservation against suspicion. His heart was enshrined in a magnificent 
urn ; his remains were preserved in the Pantheon, in the place of Mira- 
beau’s, and a sort of pyramid was erected in the Carousel, in which 
were deposited his bust, his bath-dress, his inkstand, and his shirt, and 
a sentinel was placed over them, who one night died of cold—or horror. 

But the government had soon other matters to attend to besides ereet- 
ing monuments to Marat. At Lyons the counter-revolution had broken 
out, and in the North, Mayence, Frankfort, and Valenciennes had fallen 
before the allies. ‘The generals were fighting, as it were, with a rope 
around their necks. If they lost a battle, the representative of the people 
denounced them as * suspeet,” and that was their sentence to the guillotine. 
Custine perished from this; and it is not surprising that such a system 
produced a courage of despair, and that the babe. preferred death on 
the bayonets of the enemy. Thus it was that the Duke of York was 
driven back from before Dunkirk, and the Austrians defeated at Pirmasens. 
On the other hand, success was almost as perilous for a general as defeat, 
for the government in Paris was ever fearful that the Revolution would 
be smothered by some great warrior. While the republic was punishing 
every act of treason or menace by the guillotine, its enemies were actively 
engaged in spreading confusion at Paris. During a period of extremest 
misery they affected triumphal airs; the luxury of the ancient regume 

suddenly reappeared. The theatres became the place of rendezvous for 
the royalists.. At the ThéAtre Frangais enthusiastic applause was given 
to a piece called “Pamela,” because the scene was laid in England, 
while at this very time the Convention had declared Pitt the arey of 
the human race. Things grew daily more gloomy ; crowds collected on 
the Boulevards, shouting for bread, and the Convention was forced into 
instituting THe Reton or Terror. The Committee of Public Safety 
was urged to root up’ all sedition, and to give it fresh vigour it ‘was 

posed to add Danton. But the stern republican was now en on 
more pleasant matters. He had very recently married a young git! of 
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sixteen, Mademoiselle Louise Gely, a royalist, whom he could only 
conquer by kneeling in the confessional before a refractory priest. 

e Reign of Terror was accompanied by remarkable successes: the 
allies were repulsed at Wattiguies, and the Vendeans were driven beyond 
the Loire. On both these subjects Louis Blane supplies most valuable 
information, derived, in the former case, from the unpublished Memoirs of 
Marshal Jourdan, which have been entrusted to him. Of the Vendean war, 
the account now collated for the first time is still more valuable, for the 
English have ever obstinately regarded as heroes men who combined all 
the worst faults of tyrants and incendiaries. We should like to know 
through how many editions the Memoirs of Madame de la Rochejacquelein 
, and inflamed that fierce hatred of the French which distinguished 
our fathers. ‘There are many among us who can remember how Pro- 
testant Englishmen threw over their nervous terrors of “ wooden shoes 
and warming-pans,” and welcomed the priests who had fled from the 
outbreak of the Revolution. When humanity was called into question, 
the bonds of prejudice were broken like packthread. A contemporary 
has recently recalled these circumstances in connexion with the unseemly 
pastorals of Cardinal Wiseman, and tells us how the victims of the Sep- 
tembriseurs were welcomed. So far did the national feeling extend, that 
even innkeepers declined remuneration, and on hundreds of occasions 
money was thrust into the hands of the ruined and expatriated victims. 
At such a period the Vendean war furnished admirable political capital, 
and the fashion of regarding the Vendeans as ill-used men has passed 
into a tradition. It is +00 bei for Louis Blanc, then, to upset all our 
preconceived notions and schoolboy associations by parading sath facts, 
proving the Vendeans to have been equally odlpatile with the Bleus in 
committing unparalleled acts of at, 

The most pressing dangers having been removed, it was time for the 
Committee of Public Safety to look nearer home, and they signalised the 
return of confidence by wreaking their fury on a helpless woman. It is 
true that, after the death of Louis XVI., the watch kept over the queen 
relaxed in its severity; but the proclamation issued by Dumouriez, in 
which he declared Louis XVII. the only legitimate sovereign. of France, 
fatally recalled the thoughts of the nation to the Temple, as the focus to 
which all the hopes of the conspirators turned. Even the most ultra- 

alist writers avow that repeated plots were undertaken to procure the 
liberation of the royal family, for the “ young king” was the object of all 
the contra-revolutionist hopes. Reassuming the old court etiquette, his 
mother affected to treat him, in the Temple, with the respect due to a 
monarch. ‘When seated at table, he had a chair higher than those of the 
rest, and provided with a cushion. ‘This obstinacy only profoundly irri- 
tated the republicans, and they satisfied their vengeance by separating 
mother and son. It was a touching scene, as the sister describes it in 
the Journal de Clery. Marie Antoinette forbade the municipals ap- 
ae ta bed where the young prince lay, declaring that they 
should her before tearing her son from her. At length she was 


obliged to yield, through love of the rest. My aunt and I raised my 


brother, for my poor mother had no strength left; and after he was 
dressed she too 


him and handed him over to the municipals, deluging 
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him with tears.” Marie Antoinette’s heart was not prepared for this last 
blow: she was overwhelmed by it; and what increase of grief when she 
learned that the eobbler Simon, a violent and coarse man, was the 
instructor appointed for her son. As the young prince frequently went 
on to the tower, she spent entire hours with her face glued against 
a small pane, by which she hoped to see him pass. 

According to M. Blanc, the Republic was well disposed, in July, 1778, 
to guarantee the safety of the royal family, in return for certain condi- 
tions, which Sémonville and Maret were sent to negotiate with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the King of Naples. They were offered 
the liberation of the royal family if they would consent to maintain their 
neutrality ; but the Machiavellian policy of the house of Austria opposed 
this. “The barbarous egotism of Marie Antoinette’s own relatives was 
fated to be more ungenerous to her than the hatred of those conventionals, 
whose heads would assuredly have been cut off if she had conquered.” 


The two plenipotentiaries left Paris in July, and proceeded together to Venice. 
They had reached Novala, on the neutral territory of the Grisons, when they 
were arrested by the Austrians, and carried to Mantua. Maret had saved his 
instructions, but those of his companion having fallen into the hands of Austria, 
he had no doubt but that Baron Thugut, instructed on the object of their mis- 
sion, would allow them to accomplish it. It was not the case: what did Austria 
care for the life of Marie Antoinette? Thugut had already annulled the engage- 
ments of Cobourg and Dumouriez for the re-establishment of the monarchy; 
the diplomatic congress at Antwerp had decided that the allies should obtain 
through ihe war indemnities for the past and guarantees for the future. This 
idea of dismemmbering France impelled Europe, and especially the house of 
Austria, to abandon Marie Antoinette. 


The consequence of this violation of the law of nations was imereased 
severity towards the hapless queen. She was transferred to the Concier- 
gerie, a step nearer the scaffold, and quitted the Temple without turning 
to look on her sister-in-law and daughter, for fear her firmness might 
abandon her. On leaving the room she struck her head against the 
wicket, and on being asked if she had hurt herself, replied “Oh no! 
nothing can hurt me at present.” In her new prison she had the ser- 
vices of an under gaoler of the name of Bault, who was devoted to her 
cause, and did all in his power to alleviate her trials. She allowed him 
to brush her magnificent hair, which he performed with such respectful 
zeal, that she said one day, in allusion to his name, “ Je veux vous appeler 
bon, parce que vous |’étes, et que cela vaut mieux que d’étre beaw.” 
Still it was not in his power to shield her from all the ills and humilia- 
tions which are the necessary accompaniments of fallen greatness. The 
lovely daughter of Maria Theresa was attired in a robe which hung in 
tatters. Her chemises were of very fine material, and one of them was 
adorned with Mechlin lace; but she had only three, one being given her 
every ten days. A pin’s point served her to trace the state of her linen 
on the wall. One day, wishing to knit a pair of garters, she was forced 
to pull out the threads from her bed-curtains, and employ her toothpi 
as knitting needles. She wanted a quilt of English cotton, and 
asked Fouquier Tinville for it, whose only reply was, ““ What darest thou 
ask? Thou deservest to be sent to the guillotine.” On the 3rd October, 
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Billaud Varenne sent the order to decide the fate of Marie Antoinette 
without delay, ‘and the public accuser, Fouquier Tinville, received from 
the Committee of Public Safety the documents relating to the trial. 

On the 8th the principal members of the committee visited the Temple. “We 


were “in arranging our rooms and dressing ourselves,” the daughter 
of Louis describes. ‘My aunt did not open until we were dressed. 
Pache ‘requested me to come down.... . I embraced my aunt, who was 


trembling, and went down. It was the first time I had been in the presence 
of men: I did not. know what they wanted of me, but I recommended my 
soul to God. On the stairs, Chaumette proceeded to pay me some com- 
peenta, but I made no reply. On reaching my brother’s side I embraced 
him tenderly ; but they tore him from my arms, bidding me enter the next 
room. Chaumette ites to sit down, and he took a seat opposite tome. A 
municipal ‘held the pen... ... Chaumette interrogated me about a thou- 
sand ous ‘things of which my mother and aunt were accused...... . 
There were some things which I did not understand, but what I did was so 
horrible that I wept with indignation.” Let us drop a veil over this odious 
violence done to the filial piety of a young girl and her astonished modesty. 
The cynical Hébert will explain only too soon the infamy attaching to such an 
account. ; 


On the 14th of October, 1793, Marie Antoinette appeared before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. She seated herself calmly in the easy-chair pre- 
for her. Although grief had prematurely aged her hair, she was 
still beautiful. The crowd that filled the hall contemplated her in silence. 
“ Your name ?” the president asked. She replied, “Marie Antoinette 
de Lorraine d’Autriche.” “Your condition?” “I am the widow of 
Louis Capet, formerly King of the French.”—“ Your age? ‘Thirty- 
eight.” Thus, as Louis Blanc remarks, she seemed to accept that name 
of Capet, of which no one so deeply as herself knew the insult. 
Fouquier Tinville pronounced the charges against the accused, whom he 
— to Messalina, Brunhilda, Fredegonde,Marie de Medici. Under 
a solemn form were revised all the unchaste rumours which the ill-luck 
of the Court had caused to pass from the boudoirs into the highways 
and taverns: the attachments of a young, inexperienced woman, her 
taste for pleasure, her imprudence, her prodigality, a thousand faults, less 
those of her conduct than of her education and rank, were odiously trans- 
formed into.crimes. But many of the charges were only too true ! 
The witnesses were summoned : they were such men as Bailly, Valazé, 
Manuel, men of another age, habitants of another world, historic 
shadows; and M. Blanc magnificently asks, ‘And were not 
Fouquier Tinville and the triumphant Hébert, who were to disappear so 
rapidly, shadows also? Was not the executioner at the gate waiting to 
seize in turn, and indiscriminately, accusers, accused, witnesses, and 
judges? We shudder at such reminiscences, and believe we see before 
us the pallid kingdoms of Pluto.” A packet was brought, and the clerk 
took an inventory. Singular articles on which to convict a queen— 
ocks of hair, needles, silk, a small pocket mirror, a female portrait, a 
piece of canvas on which was drawn a burning heart transfixed by an 
arrow. While her destiny was being weighed in the balance, Marie 
Antoinette’s fingers played idly on the arm of her chair, as if seated at 
the piano. To the questions asked her she replied, either that she did 
not remember, or that the imputations were false, or that in political acts 
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. he was not responsible, being the wife of Louis XVI. and subject to his 
will. She did not conceal the fact that her husband placed great confi- 
dence in her: but when the public accuser reminded | her of Louis's no- 
torious weakness, she said she had never recognised that as his character. 
On certain points a pardonable weakness and a vague hope of faving 
her life, on other points a generous fear of compromising friends, caus 
her to be a traitor to the truth. She denied that she ever written 
to D’Affrey, “Can we count on your Swiss? Will they, act. bravely ?” 
and this document had been put in in evidence at D’Affrey’s trial. She 
denied that she had ever signed any bill payable by the treasurer of the 
civil list ; and Valazé’s testimony contradicted Set point-blank. She 
denied that she had ever given a gold box to Toulan ; and we read in 
the Memoirs of the Baron de Goguelat: “ As disinterested as he was 
sensible and devoted, Toulan would accept nothing from the queen but 
a gold box she sometimes used; and this box was at a later date the 
cause of his ruin. His wife could not resist the desire of speaking about 
the present he had received.” 


It was reserved for Hébert to make Marie Antoinette greater by trying to’ 
vilify her. He had the infamy to accuse a mother of having depraved her son, 
in order to enervate his body, weaken his mind, and thus secure herself the 
prospect of reigning in his stead. Marie Antoinette kept the silence of con- 
tempt and horror. On a juryman insisting, she said, with profound emotion, 
“Tf I did not make any reply, it was because Nature refasea!tb alswer such an 
imputation on a mother. { appeal to all mothers who may be present.’’ There 
was a rumbling of applause through the hearers. Hébert remained dumb: 
Robespierre, on se | this circumstance, broke out in these terms: “Jt was 
not enough then for the villain to have made her a Messalina, he must make 


her an Agrippina as well.” 


On hearing her sentence, the queen did not move a feature, and quitted 
the hall without uttering a word. On being led back to her prison she 
wrote that touching letter to her sister which has been so often published. 
One fear tormented her : that of not being able to confess to'a refractory 

riest ; but this consolation she obtained at last—the Abbe Maquin 

ving succeeded in getting in. Thus, when they came to tell her a 
curé of Paris was inquiring whether she wished to confess, she said in a 
low voice, “A curate of Paris! there are none left!” She consented 
that a constitutional priest should accompany her to the scaffold, but that 
was all, Mercier assures us that in these terrible moments she did not lose’ 
the passions and instincts of a woman; she carefully ironed her cap, and 
performed her toilette with her usual care, Lying on her coarse bed, she! 
asked the gendarmes, who were only separated from it by a screen, 
** Do you believe the people will let. me pass to the scaffold without tearing 
me. in pieces?” One of them replied, “No harm will. be’done you, 
madame.” But. let us describe the last act of ‘the fearful tragedy in the 
author’s words : . 


‘Marie Antomette hoped that she might ‘be taken to b pree-anin in a carriage, 
as‘had been the case with Louis XVI.: she shuddered at the sight of the cart 
that awaited her. On this cart:no'straw or hay: ‘in lieu of a bench, a plank; 
behind, a step; im front, at the head of a lusty horse, a man with sinister visage ; 
along the road to. be traversed, soldiers. . The gate opened, the quéen advanced, 
pale, but proud, Samson followed her, holding the end. of a thick:string which 
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back the arms of the culprit. He took visible care to leave the cords 
loose. His. assistant took his place in the rear; himself nearer the queen, up- 
right, and holding his three-cornered hat in his hand. The day on which Marie 
Antoimette made her public entry into the capital had been an uninterrupted 
for the young princess. “She was ravishing in beauty and grace. The 
car that bore her could scarce clear a way t h the masses of spec- 
ho could not ee "odie her, admire her, and bless her.” The 
de Bri is, went to meet her, and said, “ Madame, 
have before you two hundred thousand lovers!” That had taken _ in 
70. The cart apaper without a cry or murmur being heard. A white 
petticoat outside, a < one beneath, a species of white night-jacket, a necker- 
chief of white muslin, a cap with a bow of black ribbon—such was the queen’s 
costume. Her hair was cut off round her cap; her cheeks were flushed ; her 
s inflamed with blood; the lids motionless and contracted. Her countenance 
betrayed neither defection nor terror. She spoke but little to the constitutional 
priest who accompanied her, and who was dressed as a layman. She turned an 
indifferent glance on the long lines of soldiers who bordered the route ; but, in 
the Rues du Roule and St. Honoré she appeared to look attentively at the tri- 
color flags waving about the houses. Although the actor Grammont, brandish- 
ing his sabre, oa rising in his stirrups, strove to attract the fury of the crowd 
by coarse invectives, the people remained silent, either radeon § indifference, 
pity, or modesty. Here and there cries of “ Vive la République !” were raised ; 
there was some clapping of hands when the fatal cart reached St. Roch, the 
steps of which were covered with spectators. On passing the Palais Royal, 
Marie Antoinette had cast a very meaning glance on A 9 residence of an enemy ; 
the sight,of the garden of the Tuileries caused an emotion, different, but not less 
vivid. As she mounted the steps of the scaffold, she placed her foot accidentally 
on that of the executioner, _ said, “ Pardon me, sir, I did not do it on pur- 
pose.” At a quarter past twelve her head fell, and was displayed to the crowd 
with cries of “ Long live the Republic !” 


M. Louis Blane appears disposed to regard the death of Marie An- 
toinette as a political error, for he quotes the remark of Madame de Staél, 
“By immolating Marie Antoinette, you consecrate her. Your enemies 
have done you more injury by their death than by their life.” 

In the midst of wars and rumours of wars, the Revolution found time to 
devote to domestic matters, and invented that strange decimal division of 
the months about which our author indulges in rhapsodies of praise. For 
our own part, we confess to a non-appreciation of its merits, and prefer 
the old system, however absurd it may be to know the eleventh month 
as the ninth. More satisfactory were the arrangements made for the 
education of the people; and we agree with M. Blanc that there was 
“simmer in the declaration that France made to the world in arms against 

er: “Society owes to each of its members bread and education.” But, 
after all, it was only a splendid theory ; while the Constituent was passing 
magnificent laws to prevent bodily or mental starvation, crowds thronged 
the streets howling for bread, and when they grew tired of the “ satia te 
sanguine” which the Convention shouted to the many-headed mob, 
asking for bread and getting blood, and took the remedy in their own 
hands, we fear that the educational part of the programme was sadly 
neglected. And such will ever be the case, however much amiable 
theorists—among whom we number our author—may strive against the 
unpalatable truth. Revolutions only appeal to the animal part of man’s 
nature, and, though flattered for a time by that fraternity which is offered 
him, he begins to feel anxious to carry out the principle to its fullest ex- 
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- *tent, and institute a system of socialism against which the rich naturally 


kick. And,'in such cases, the prolétaire must go to the wall. Talk as you 
will of the strength of the mob and the impossibility of resisting“it, when. 
ever it comes to a crisis, the rest of the nation, foegeting vee uarrels, 
combine to crush the common foe ; and such men as M. c oh have 
devoted themselves to the cause of social humanity, are misunderstood, 
and pay the bitter penalty of generally misplaced philanthropy. 

Not the least interesting chapter in this new volume is the one 
headed “ Necrology,” containing a list of the eminent men whose blood 
was shed to consolidate the new state of things. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to devote any space to the account of the 
Girondists’ death, and we can only find room for the trial and execution 
of Philippe Egalité, whose character our author brings out in a more 
' favourable light than has usually been thrown on it. 


We have searched with the greatest care al! the historic documents to discover 
how this prince deserved death, and. al] our researches have been in vain. Not 
a word or act of his which affords the slightest proof that he was betraying the 
Revolution or secretly aspiring to the throne. But through an unexampled 
fatality, calumny assailed him from all sides simultaneously; and though there 
are too many proofs of his dissolute manners and the disorder of his private life, 
his devotion to the revolutionary cause never failed in sincerity. The treason 
of Dumouriez and his relations with the Duc de Chartres caused the Conven- 
tion to place all the members of the Bourbon family under arrest. Philip 
Egalité was at the Palais Royal with M.de Monville, one of his intimate friends. 
Suddenly Merlin de Drouai came in, and announced that the prince’s arrest had 
been decreed. At this news the prince struck his forehead, and exclaimed: “ Is 
it possible! After so many marks of patriotism, after so many sacrifices, what 
ingratitude! What do you say, Monville?” The latter was napa sole, 
and had just —_ out the juice of alemon. He answered, without disturb- 
ing himself, “They are behaving to your highness as I am to this Jemon.” And 
he threw the two halves into the fire. 


On the 6th of November, Philippe was led before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Nothing could be more absurd or miserable than the charges 
brought against him. He had entrusted his daughter to the care of Madame 
Sillery-Genlis, who had since emigrated: he had been on friendly terms with 
Brissot : he had dined once at Ducos’s: his daughter had paid a suspicious 
visit to England: he had been connected, during his stay in London, with 
some of Pitt’s creatures, &c. His replies evidenced uncommon firmness 
and presence of mind. ‘The only serious charge consisted in a remark 
attributed to him, and which he denied, that he had said on a certain 
occasion to Poultier: What will you ask of me when I have become 
king? and the reply was, A pistol to blow out your brains; but there was 
not the slightest proof of this. ‘“ Why,” he was asked, ‘‘do you allow 
yourself to be styled Prince?” He replied: “I have done all that de- 
pended upon me to prevent it. I had even fixed a paper on my door, 
stating that those who styled me so should be fined for the benefit of the 
poor.” All was useless. His crime, in the eyes of his judges, consisted, 
not in having been called prince, but his having been one. He was con- 
demned as an accomplice in a conspiracy against the unity and indivisi- 
bility of the Republic. He heard his sentence without betraying the 
slightest emotion. On being led back to his room, which formed a 
portion of the porter’s lodge, he breakfasted jollily on oysters, and drank 
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two-thirds of a bottle of Bordeaux. He stated he felt no bitter senti- 
ments against the Jacobins, adding the awful remark, “ Ma condamnation 
vient de plus haut et de plus loin.” This was true enough, though not 
in the sense he meant. General Coustard was condemned to 
eath at the same time as he. They were placed in a cart with three 
obscure individuals, one of whom, an ardent royalist, complained bitterly 
of going to punishment in such bad company. The duke was dressed and 
powdered with great care, and a degree of pride, mingled with contempt, 
animated his face, which was covered with bright-red blotches. His 
haughty indifference gave way to a momentary emotion at the sight of 
the inscription, “ National Property,”’ affixed in large letters to the front 
of his palace. Madame de Buffon, his mistress, was in the pavilion forming 
the corner of the Rue des Bons Enfants, leaning out of one of the palace 
‘windows. He mounted the guillotine without the least terror, and said 
to the executioner’s valets, who were busy in removing his boots, “ It is 
only lost time: you will take them off more easily when I am dead ; so 
let us make haste.” 
Another chapter displaying a profundity of research and calm reason- 
ing is that surnamed “ L’ Hébertisme,” but our space will not allow us to 
do more than recommend it to our readers. One word in parting, how- 
ever, with our author. Although diametrically opposed to the views 
which he exposes, we are bound to recognise his impartiality and care. 
The wonder to us is that, with such facts before him, he can still do 
homage to the sentiments popularly attributed to him. We should have 
thought that a student of revolutionary history like M. Louis Blanc, who 
approaches his subject as a ge Be} and, while making allowances for 
e temper of the people, joins with all right-minded men in deploring the 
excesses to which they were led, would be forced to allow the fallacy on 
which all such popular movements are based. In his own lifetime, he 
has had a bitter experience of a French revolution and republic, and 
though we concede that he was actuated by the purest motives, and thus 
formed a wondrous contrast to the majority of the men with whom he 
was mixed up, he must have learned the untenability of those theories 
which are only harmless so long as they remain unapplied. Hoping, then, 
that we ma often again meet with M. Blanc on the pacific field of literature, 
and that circumstances may eternally prevent him engaging again in 
that bitter contest, whose reward, like the apples of the Dead Sea, is a 
dire disappointment, we thank him once more for the rich addition he 
has made to the history of that revolutionary epoch in France, which we 
hope will be regarded henceforth as a warning, but never again as an 
example. 















